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i^otife  to  Covrrtpontifnti. 


The  unusual  length  of  the  lleview  of  Segur's  History  of  the  Expedition 
to  Russia  has  unavoidably  leil  to  the  postponement  of  several  Articles  in¬ 
tended  for  publication  in  the  present  Number.  Wc  shall  endeavour  next 
month  to  clear  off  our  arrears. 


Printed  J,  Rnthven  Son. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  JOSEPH  FOUCHE,  DUKE  OF  OTRANTO,  MINISTER  OF  THE 
GENERAL  POLICE  OF  FRANCE,  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH.  2  VOLS. 
LONDON:  CHARLES  KNIGHT.  1825. 

“  Iktrigte,’*  said  Napoleon,  on  one  occasion,  was  to  Fouch^  a  necessary 
of  life,  lie  intrigued  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  in  all  ways,  and  with  all 
persons.  Nothing  erer  came  to  light  but  he  was  found  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  it.  He  made  it  his  sole  business  to  look  out  for  something  that  he  might 
be  meddling  with ;  his  mania  was  to  wish  to  be  concerned  in  every  thing  ; 
his  ugly  foot  was  sure  to  be  thrust  into  everybody’s  shoes.’*  Now  here  we 
have,  in  a  few  words,  the  character  of  the  late  Ex-Minister  of  General  Po¬ 
lice,  as  that  character  has  been  sketched  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  volumes 
before  us.  Naturally  cold,  mistrustful,  crafty,  vindictive,  ambitious,  he 
plunged  headlong  into  the  raging  vortex  of  the  Revolution,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  swallowed  up  by  that  which  he  had  aspired  to  govern  and 
direct.  The  son  of  a  privateer  captain,  and  possessing  a  little  education, 
^’itli  no  fixed  principles,  he  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  political  fana¬ 
tics  and  madmen  who  had  overwhelmed  the  patriots  of  1789,  and  got  the 
Revolution  into  their  hands  ;  he  became  a  Jacobin,  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  a  Regicide  :  he  sat  at  the 
i  same  board  with  Danton,  Marat,  Collot  d’Herbois,  Billaud  de  Varennes, 
(outbon,  St.  Just,  and  Robespierre;  he  abetted  these  sanguinary  monsters 
in  their  unparalleled  murders,  proscriptions,  and  crimes  ;  and  if  he  avoided 
putting  himself  forward  as  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  infernal  crew  with 
which  he  was  associated,  it  was  not  from  any  compunctious  visitings  of  re¬ 
morse,  or  from  any  indisposition  to  guilt,  but  because  he  partook  not  of  the 
tieinoniacal  fanaticism  of  the  Terrorists,  and  quailed  under  the  ascendancy 
nf  Robespierre,  whose  popularity  seemed  to  increase  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
the  magnitude  of  his  crimes.  Nor,  even  by  his  own  shewing,  did  he  con¬ 
cert  measures  with  Tallien,  Vei^iaud,  and  others,  for  the  destruction  of 
that  Nero  of  Anarchy,  till,  after  spilling  the  blood  of  so  many  innocent  vic¬ 
tims,  something  akin  to  an  instinct  of  retributive  justice  prompted  him  to 
^ml  Danton  and  Camille-Desmoulins  to  the  guillotine, — a  proceeding 
j  clearly  intimated  to  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  the  fate  that  awaited 

'  them,  if  they  opposed  his  views  of  obtaining  the  dictatorship.  Ever  supple 
I  ami  subservient,  Fouebe  flattered  the  miserable  drivellers  who  formed  the 
I  Directory,  as  he  had  cringed  and  trembled  under  the  bloody  anarchy  of  Robes- 
I  P'crre  ;  and  after  the  18th  of  Bruraaire,  to  the  success  of  which  he  would 
pmuade  us  that  he  mainly  contributed,  he  became  the  creature  of  the  First 
f  onsul.  By  that  haughty  spirit  he  was  first  employed  to  hunt  down  hia 
obi  friends  the  Jacobins,  whom  he  nevertheless  secretly  encouraged ;  and 
aUorwardg  by  means  of  the  Police — that  terrible  instrument  of  despotism-— 
at  mysterious  power,  always  dreaded,  and  never  felt  but  at  the  moment  it 
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Ftrik(‘s— that  eye  which  sees  all,  yet  is  ursttn  by  all — that  secret  vcnoni 
w  hicli  festers  at  the  core  of  domestic  society,  and  corrodes  the  links  by  which 
it  is  held  together — to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  imperial  government  bv 
diffusing  a  new  Keign  of  Terror,  in  some  respects  more  malignant  and  dead’v 
than  that  of  Robespierre.  Hut  he  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  respirini: 
only  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  treason.  Hy  his  own  confession,  he  oc- 
cupied  himself  incessantly  in  attempts  to  counterwork  his  master— sold  his 
secrets  to  foreign  ministers — and,  to  use  his  own  expressive  phrase,  sUpt 
with  his  head  on  the  scafibld.  He  fomented  conspiracies,  that  he  might 
profit  by  their  detection,  secretly  kept  in  his  pay  the  miscreants  nn- 
j>loyeil  by  his  former  colleagues ;  and  when  his  practices  could  no  longtr 
escajK?  the  penetrating  eye  of  his  master,  and  he  was  divested  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  and  disgraceil,  lie  went  into  retirement  with  a  cool  and  deliberate  pur- 
])06e,  to  watch  for  the  moment  when  fresh  treason,  combining  with  adverie 
fortune,  might  enable  him  at  once  to  take  his  revenge,  and  to  sell  his  hateful 
services  to  some  new  and  less  cunning  purchaser.  The  course  of  events  gave 
him  the  opportunity  he  had  longed  for.  In  1814  he  betrayed  his  master  in 
the  Illyrian  Provinces  and  in  Italy,  paralyzing  by  his  treachery  both  the 
Viceroy  and  the  poor  King  of  Naples,  who  seems  to  have  been  totally  devoid 
of  jH  netration  ;  and  in  1H15,  after  he  had  once  more  accepted  office  undt  r 
Na|H)Ieon,  he  agreed  to  sell  the  plan  of  the  Camjiaign  to  the  Duke  of  M\l. 
lington,  intrigued  with  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI II.,  at  Lisle,  and,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  prevented  the  Legislative  Body  from  identifying  itself 
with  the  army  and  the  fallen  Chief.  Nay,  one  of  the  men  who  had  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  X\'l.  became  a  minister,  and  was  entrusted  uiili 
a  jHirttfruille  of  office  under  the  restored  brother  of  that  unfortunate  iiio- 
narcb.  But  he  was  too  slippery  and  dangerous  a  subject  to  be  long  suf¬ 
fered  to  possess  even  the  shadow  of  power.  He  was  once  more  disgraced  and 
tiriven  into  exile,  where,  notwithstanding  his  enormous  riches,  he  seems  to 
have  pined  away  in  a  state  of  the  most  forlorn  wretchedness,  consoling  him¬ 
self  for  the  failure  of  all  his  intrigues,  by  writing  these  Memoirs,  and  be¬ 
queathing  them  as  a  legacy  of  posthumous  revenge. 

Such  was  the  mau  of  whose  work  we  are  now  to  render  some  account. 
But  it  must  not  be  inferred,  from  the  feeble  sketch  we  have  drawn  of  the 
character  of  this  artful  revolutionary  ruffian,  that  his  Memoirs  are  destitute 
of  interest.  .FouchtS  though  more  deeply  tainted  with  the  spirit  of 
Machiavclism  than  any  man  of  modern  times,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
strongest  thinkers,  and,  where  the  predominating  vice  of  his  nature  interfered 
not,  one  of  the  most  clear-sighted  iH)litician8  v’hom  the  Revolution  produced. 
He  had  infinite  tact  in  managing  the  most  complicated  intrigues,  and  explor¬ 
ing  his  way  through  the  most  tortuous  mazes  of  aftairs ;  and  though,  like 
the  feline  tribe,  he  saw  best  in  the  dark,  and  sometimes  missed  his  prey 
in  the  broad  blaze  of  noon-day,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  was  the 
minister  of  a  government  which  loved  to  shroud  itself  in  mystery,  till  the 
moment  arrived  when  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  strike,  and  to  mask  the 
deepest  designs  under  the  most  smooth  and  plausible  disguises.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  secret  springs  of  nearly  all  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  events  which,  in  our  times,  have  convulsed  Europe,  and  shaken 
“  the  suble  tyranny  of  thrones.”  Revolutionist  and  counter- revolution¬ 
ist,  Jacobin  and  Royalist,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  establiJj- 
ment  and  overthrow  of  the  lm{rerial  Government,  and  at  last  to  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Bourbons,  were  unmasked  to  his  observation.  He  knew 
^most  every  intrigue  as  well  as  the  character  of  every  one  who  figured  in 
it,  because,  besides  the  knowledge  he  acquired  as  the  head  of  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  and  best-organized  {>olice  in  the  world,  be  himself  may  be  accurately 
describcil  as  a  permanent  conspirator.  Mankind,  too,  as  they  present  theiu- 
selves  to  the  eyes  of  a  despotic  minister — that  is,  base,  selnsn,  venal,  and 
profiigate — he  had  thorougldy  studied,  and  could  mould  them  to  bis  pur¬ 
pose  with  a  skill  little  inferior  to  that  of  his  imperial  master,  or  divine 
their  intentions  and  object  with  almost  equal  certainty  of  penetration.  The 
revelations  of  such  a  uian  must  necessarily  possess  a  nigh  value  ;  espccisHy 
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as.  after  proving  lilinsclf  ti  traitor  to  all  parties,  anti  finding  liiinsidf  re« 
ifcteil  by  all,  he  had  no  longer  private  reasons  to  keep  terms  with  any,  and  to 
'hi>itate  about  disclosing  a  part  at  least  of  his  knowledge  of  the  interesting 
and  ihequercd  drama  in  which  he  figurcil  as  an  actor.  On  this  account, 
are  inclined  to  give  credit  to  a  great  deal  that  is  contained  in  these  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  for  though  the  author  undoubtedly  intended  them  to  serve  as  a 
justiricatory  memorial  of  his  own  conduct,  which  they  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  most  eonclusively  impeach, — and  tliough  nobody  will  be  so  silly  as 
to  expect  that  the  Duke  of  Otranto  could  ])ossibly  be  honest  or  candid 
uhcre  he  had  any  motive  to  be  the  reverse ;  yet  as  he  undertook  to  make 
his  disclosures  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  his  mortified  ambition,  and 
gratifying  his  revenge,  and  as  he  must  liave  been  aware  that  he  did  not 
inonu])olize  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  springs  and  real  causes  of  the 
rvciits  on  which  he  dwells,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  he  has  given 
U3  us  much  truth  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  tell ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his 
.Memoirs  are  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  materials  (daily  accumu¬ 
lating)  for  tl>e  history  of  the  eventful  period  to  which  they  refer.  And 
although  we  have  only  had  access  to  the  English  translation,  which  is 
txiTrably  bad,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  are  written  with  great  abi¬ 
lity,  and  are  less  infected  with  the  prevailing  vices  of  French  composition 
than  any  recent  work  of  the  kind,  with  the  exception  of  the  masterly  Me¬ 
moirs  dictated  by  Napoleon.  With  these  remarks  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
Duke  of  Otranto ;  and  as  our  readers  will  probably  be  better  pleased  with 
the  confessions  of  that  renowned  personage  than  with  any  remarks  we  could 
oifer  in  regard  to  them,  we  shall  indulge  as  liberally  in  extracts  as  our  limits 
will  permit. 

Ills  Grace  passes  over  the  times  of  the  Convention,  and  the  Ileign  of 
Terror,  with  much  brevity.  This  is  provoking :  it  was  in  regard  to. these, 
that  disclosures,  such  as  Fouche  had  it  in  his  power  to  make,  would  have 
been  most  interesting.  “  I3y  a  singular  chance,*’  as  he  calls  it,  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Robespierre,  when  he  taught  philosophy  at  Arras, 
and,  it  seems,  afforded  him  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  him  to  settle  at 
Paris,  when  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly.  This  is  cha¬ 
racteristic.  The  greatinstrument  with  which  that  artful  man  afterwards 
operated  was  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and  this  may  be  considered 
as  his  debut.  They  next  met  at  the  Convention,  and  saw  each  other  fre- 
f]uently  ;  but  the  Duke  had  the  sagacity  to  divine,  that  violence,  terror,  and 
I'roscription,  could  not  long  endure.  He  commenced  intriguing  with  the 
<>irondins,  and  contributed  to  hasten  the  fall  of  a  demon  whose  destruction 
was  inevitable.  His  apology  for  the  Convention  is  remarkable. 

The  Convention,  notwithstanding  its  atrocities,  excesses,  and  its  furious  decrees, 
or,  |>crliaps,  by  those  very  decrees,  saved  the  country  beyond  its  integral  limits.  I’his 
is  an  incontestable  fact,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  deny  my  participation  in  its  la. 
Iwurs.  ICach  of  its  members,  w'hcn  accused  before  the  tribunal  of  history,  may  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  the  limits  of  Scipio’s  defence,  and  say  with  that  great  man,  “  1  have 
Mved  the  republic — let  us  repair  to  the  capitol,  to  thank  the  gods  !’* 

M'c  have  next  Fouche’s  account  of  the  intrigues  which  accelerated  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Revolutionary  dictator. 

The  paroxysm  of  Revolution  and  of  terror  was  at  hand.  The  guillotine  was  the 
only  instrument  of  government.  Suspicion  and  mistrust  preyed  upon  every  heart  ; 
fvar  cowered  over  all.  Even  those  who  held  in  their  hands  the  instrument  of  terror 
"ere  at  times  menaced  with  it.  One  roan  alone  in  the  Convention  appeared  to  enjoy 
an  inexpugnable  popularity:  this  was  Robespierre,  a  man  full  of  pride  and  cunning  ; 
*n  envious,  malignant,  and  vindictive  being,  who  was  never  satiated  w'ith  the  blood 
of  his  colleagues ;  and  who,  by  his  capacity,  steadiness,  the  clearness  of  his  head, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  his  character,  surmounted  circumstances  the  most  appalling. 
Availing  himself  of  his  preponderance  in  the  committee  of  {Miblic  safety,  he  openly 
aspired,  not  only  to  the  tyranny  of  the  decemviri,  but  to  the  despotism  of  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  One  step  more  w'ould  have  given  him  the  masterdom 
of  the  Revolution,  which  it  was  his  audacious  ambition  to  govern  at  his  will  $  but 
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jrtrik'tfi — that  fVf  which  sets  all,  yet  is  unseen  by  all — tliat  secret  vir. - 
vliich  festers  at  the  core  of  doiiieslic  society,  and  corrodes  the  links  by  wl:!  j; 
it  is  held  together — to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  imperial  governnum  1-. 
diffusing  a  new  Keign  of  Terror,  in  some  respects  more  malignant  and  dta.’lv 
than  that  of  Robespierre.  Hut  he  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  re^j  irir  j 
only  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  treason.  By  his  own  confession,  hr  < 
cupied  himself  incetaantly  in  attempts  to  counterwork  his  master— sold  h 
secrets  to  foreign  ministers — and,  to  use  his  own  expressive  phrase, 
with  his  head  on  tlie  scaffold.  He  fomented  conspiracies,  that  he  iricl*: 
profit  by  their  iletection,  secretly  kept  in  his  pay  the  miscreants  nn- 
ployed  by  his  former  colleague's;  and  when  his  practices  could  no  loncf 
c*sca|>e  the  i>enclrating  eye  of  his  master,  and  he  was  divested  of  his  enijdoy- 
ineiit  and  disgraced,  lie  went  into  retirement  with  a  cool  and  deliberate  pur- 
]K)se,  to  watch  for  the  moment  when  fresh  treason,  combining  with  advtm 
fortune,  might  enable  him  at  once  to  take  bis  revenge,  and  to  sell  hishattfLl 
services  to  some  new’  and  less  cunning  purchaser.  The  course  of  events 
him  the  opportunity  he  had  longed  for.  In  lS14he  belrayeMl  his  master  in 
the  Illyrian  Provinces  and  in  Italy,  paralyzing  by  his  treachery  both  tl 
Viceroy  and  the  poor  King  of  Naples,  who  seems  toliavebt*en  totally  dooid 
of  |H  netration  ;  and  in  1H15,  after  be  had  once  more  accepted  office  unde 
Na|»oleon,  he  agreed  to  sell  the  plan  of  the  C’ampaign  to  the  Duke  of  M’l’. 
linj^on,  intrigued  with  the  Court  of  Louis  XVHI.,  at  Lisle,  and,  after  tin 
battle  of  Waterloo,  prevented  the  Legislative  Hotly  from  identifying  itMdt 
with  the  army  and  the  fallen  C’hief.  Nay,  one  of  the  men  who  had  voud 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  became  a  minister,  and  was  entrusted  widi 
a  jmrtrJruiUe  of  office  under  the  restored  brother  of  that  unfortunate 
iiarch.  Hut  he  was  too  slippery  and  dangerous  a  subject  to  be  long  suf- 
feretl  to  possess  even  the  shadow’  of  power.  He  was  once  more  disgraced  and 
driven  into  exile,  where,  imtw’ithstanding  his  enormous  riches,  he  seems  to 
have  pined  away  in  a  state  of  the  most  forlorn  wretchedness,  consoling  him¬ 
self  for  the  failure  of  all  his  intrigues,  by  writing  these  Memoirs,  and  lx- 
rjueathing  them  as  a  legacy  of  posthumous  revenge. 

Such  was  the  man  of  whose  work  we  are  now  to  render  some  account. 
Hut  it  must  not  be  inferred,  from  the  feeble  sketch  w’e  have  drawn  of  the 
characUr  of  this  artful  revolutionary  ruffian,  that  his  Memoirs  are  destiluU’ 
of  interest.  Fouche,  though  more  dee]>Iy  tainted  with  the  spirit  ol 
Machiavclisrn  than  any  man  of  modern  times,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
strongest  thinkers,  and,  where  the  predominating  vice  of  his  nature  interfered 
not,  one  of  the  most  clear-sighted  i>oliticians  whom  the  Revolution  produceil. 
He  had  infinite  tact  in  managing  the  most  complicated  intrigues,  and  explor¬ 
ing  his  way  through  the  most  tortuous  mazes  of  affairs ;  and  though,  IIkc 
the  feline  tribe,  he  saw  best  in  the  dark,  and  sometimes  missed  his  prey 
in  the  broad  blaze  of  noon-day,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  was  the 
minister  of  a  government  which  loved  to  shroud  itself  in  mystery,  till  the 
moment  arrived  when  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  strike,  and  to  mask  the 
deepest  designs  under  the  most  smooth  and  plausible  disguises.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  secret  springs  of  nearly  all  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  events  which,  in  our  times,  have  convulsed  Europe,  and  shaktn 
‘‘  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones.*'  Revolutionist  and  counter-revolution- 
ist,  Jacobin  and  Royalist,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  establidJ- 
ment  and  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  at  last  to  tlic  rt- 
storation  of  the  Hourbons,  were  unmasked  to  his  observation.  He  knew 
^most  every  intrigue  as  well  as  the  character  of  every  one  who  figured  in 
it,  because,  besides  the  knowledge  he  acquired  as  the  head  of  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  and  best-organized  {)olice  in  the  w’orld,  he  himself  may  be  accuraitlv 
describcxl  as  a  permanent  conspirator.  Mankind,  too,  as  they  present  tlieni- 
selves  to  the  eyes  of  a  despotic  minister — that  is,  b^se,  selfish,  venal,  and 
profligate — he  had  thoroughly  studied,  and  could  mould  them  to  his  pur¬ 
pose-  witli  a  skill,  little  inferior  to  that  of  his  imperial  master,  or  divine 
their  intentions  and  object  with  almost  equal  certainty  of  penetration.  1 
rcvdalions  of  such  a  man  must  necessarily  possess  a  nigh  value  ;  especitlly 
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as.  ificr  p  roving  himself  a  traitor  to  all  parties,  and  finding  liimse^lf  re- 
itfcteti  by  all,  he  had  no  longer  private  reasons  to  keep  terms  with  any,  and  to 
hoitaie  about  disclosing  a  part  at  least  of  his  knowledge  of  the  interesting 
and  chequeretl  drama  in  which  he  figured  as  an  actor.  On  this  account, 
Kt  are  inclined  to  give  credit  to  a  great  deal  that  is  contained  in  these  vo- 
lun:es ;  for  though  the  author  undoubtc'dly  intendetl  them  to  serve  as  a 
jii'tificatory  memorial  of  his  own  conduct,  which  they  in  almost  every  in- 
Vunce  most  conclusively  impeach, — and  though  nobody  will  be  so  silly  as 
to  ixp^ct  that  the  Duke  of  Otranto  could  ])ossibly  be  lioncst  or  candid 
whtre  he  had  any  motive  to  be  the  reverse  ;  yet  as  be  undertook  to  make 
his  discLsurcs  for  the  purj>ose  of  soothing  his  mortified  ambition,  and 
gratifying  his  revenge,  and  as  he  must  liave  been  aware  that  he  did  not 
ii]oiiu|>oli2e  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  springs  and  real  causes  of  the 
I  vcuis  on  which  he  dwells,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  he  has  given 
u:  as  much  truth  as  it  w'as  possible  for  Aim  to  tell ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his 
.Memoirs  are  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  materials  (daily  accumu¬ 
lating)  for  the  history  of  the  eventful  period  to  which  they  refer.  And 
although  we  have  only  had  access  to  the  English  translation,  which  is 
execrably  bad,  it  is  easy  to  i>erceive  that  they  are  written  with  great  abi¬ 
lity,  and  are  less  infected  with  the  prevailing  vices  of  French  composition 
than  any  recent  work  of  the  kind,  with  the  exception  of  the  masterly  Me¬ 
moirs  dictated  by  Napoleon.  With  these  remarks  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
l>uke  of  Otranto ;  and  as  our  readers  will  probably  be  better  pleased  with 
the  confessions  of  that  renowned  personage  than  with  any  remarks  we  could 
ctfer  in  regard  to  them,  we  shall  indulge  as  liberally  in  extracts  as  our  limits 
will  jK-rmit. 

His  Crruce  passes  over  the  times  of  the  Convention,  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  with  much  brevity.  This  is  provoking:  it  was  in  regard  to  these, 
that  disclosures,  such  as  Fouche  had  it  in  his  |>ower  to  make,  would  have 
been  most  interesting.  “  By  a  singular  chance,*’  as  he  calls  it,  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Robespierre,  when  he  taught  philosophy  at  Arras, 
and,  it  seems,  afforded  him  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  him  to  settle  at 
Pdris,  w  hen  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly.  This  is  cha¬ 
racteristic.  The  great^nstrument  with  which  that  artful  man  afterwards 
operateil  was  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and  this  may  be  considered 
as  his  debut.  They  next  met  at  the  Convention,  and  saw  each  other  fre¬ 
quently  ;  but  the  Duke  had  the  sagacity  to  divine,  that  violence,  terror,  and 
I'roscription,  could  not  long  endure.  He  commenced  intriguing  with  the 
Cirondins,  and  contributed  to  hasten  the  fall  of  a  demon  whose  destruction 
was  inevitable.  Ilis  apology  for  the  Convention  is  remarkable. 

The  Convention,  notwithstanding  its  atrocities,  excesse.s,  and  its  furious  decrees, 
or,  {)crhaps,  by  those  very  decrees,  saved  the  country  beyond  its  integral  limits.  This 
h  an  incontestable  fact,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  deny  my  participation  in  its  la¬ 
bours.  Each  of  its  members,  w'hen  accused  before  the  tribunal  of  history,  may  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  the  limits  of  Scipio’s  defence,  and  say  with  that  great  man,  “  1  have 
Mved  the  republic — let  us  repair  to  the  capitol,  to  thank  the  gods !” 


^V'e  have  next  Fouche’s  account  of  the  intrigues  which  accelerated  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Revolutionary  dictator. 

The  paroxysm  of  Revolution  and  of  terror  was  at  hand.  The  guillotine  was  the 
only  instrument  of  government.  Suspicion  and  mistrust  preyed  upon  every  heart ; 
tear  cowered  over  all.  Even  those  who  held  in  their  hands  the  instrument  of  terror 
"ere  at  times  menaced  with  it.  One  man  alone  in  the  Convention  appeared  to  enjoy 
“n  inexpugnable  popularity:  this  was  Robespierre,  a  man  full  of  pride  and  cunning  ; 
an  envious,  malignant,  and  vindictive  being,  who  was  never  satiated  w’ilh  the  blood 
of  his  colleagues ;  and  who,  by  his  capacity,  steadiness,  the  clearness  of  his  head, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  his  character,  surmounted  circumstances  the  most  appalling. 
Availing  himself  of  his  preponderance  in  the  committee  of  |)obUc  safety,  he  openly 
aapired,  not  only  to  the  tyranny  of  the  decemviri,  but  to  the  despotism  of  the  dicta- 
of  Marius  and  Sylla.  One  step  more  w'ould  have  given  him  the  masterdom 
of  the  Revolution,  which  it  wai  his  audacious  ambition  to  govern  at  his  will  {  hot 
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thirtr  victims  more  were  to  Imj  sacriHcetl,  and  he  had  marked  them  in  the  Conventton, 
ii«  weii  knew  that  I  understood  him  ;  and  I,  therefore,  was  honoured  by  being  iiw 
scribed  ujion  his  tablets  at  the  head  of  those  doomed  to  destruction.  I  was  still  on  a 
luihsion,  w  hen  he  accused  me  of  oppressing  the  iwtriois,  and  tami^ring  with  the  aris. 
tocrary.  Iking  recalled  to  Paris,  1  dared  to  call  ujwn  him  from  the  tribune,  to  make 
good  his  accusation.  He  caused  me  to  be  expelled  from  the  Jacobins,  of  whom  lie 
was  the  high>priest ;  this  was  for  me  etjuivalent  to  a  decree  of  proscription.  1  did 
not  trifle  in  contending  for  my  head,  nor  in  long  and  secret  deliberations  with  such 
of  iny  colleagues  os  were  threatened  with  my  own  fate.  I  merely  said  to  them, 
among  others,  to  Legendre,  Tallien,  Dubois  de  Crance,  Daunou,  and  Chenier  :  “You 
are  the  the  list,  you  are  on  the  list  as  well  as  myself ;  I  am  certain  of  it  !**  Tal- 
licn,  Ikrras,  Bourdon  de  TOise,  aitd  I)ulM)is  de  Craned,  evinced  some  energy.  Tallien 
contended  for  two  lives,  of  which  one  was  then  detirer  to  him  than  his  own ;  he 
therefore  resolved  ujwn  assassinating  the  future  dictator,  even  in  the  Convention  itself. 
But  what  a  hazardous  chance  was  this  !  Bobes|nciTe's  |K>iHilarily  would  have  sur- 
vived  him,  and  wc  should  have  been  immolated  to  his  manes.  I  therefore  dissuaded 
Tallien  from  an  isolated  enterprise,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  man,  but  |>rc- 
uerved  his  system.  Convinced  that  other  means  must  be  resorted  to,  1  went  straight 
to  those  who  shared  with  Hol)espierre  the  government  of  terror,  aj»d  w’hom  1  knew  to 
l>e  envious  or  fearful  of  his  immense  popularity.  I  revealed  to  Cpllot  d’Herbois,  to 
Carnot,  to  Billaud  de  Varennes,  the  designs  of  the  modern  Appius ;  and  1  {iresented 
to  each  of  them,  separately,  so  lively  and  so  true  u  picture  of  the  danger  of  their  siiu. 
ution,  1  urged  them  with  so  much  ability  and  success,  that  1  insinuated  into  their 
breasts  more  than  mistrust, — the  courage  of  henceforth  op|X)sing  the  Tyrant  in  any 
further  decimating  of  the  Convention.  “  Count  the  votes,'*  said  1  to  them,  “  in  your 
committee,  and  you  w  ill  sec,  that  when  you  are  determined,  he  w  ill  be  reduced  to  the 
|X)wcrless  minority  of  a  Couthon  and  a  St.  Just.  Refuse  him  your  votes,  and  reduce 
him  to  stand  alone  by  your  X'it  inrrtur.** 

But  what  contrivances,  w'hnt  exiK'dlents  w’ere  necessary  to  avoid  exasperating  the 
Jact>bin  club,  the  Scidcs,  and  the  jKirtisans  of  Robespierre  !  Sure  of  having  succeed, 
1  had  the  courage  to  defy  him,  on  the  20th  Prairial,  (June  8,  1794,)  a  day  on  w  hich, 
actuuU'd  w  iih  the  ridiculous  idea  of  solemnly  acknowledging  the  existence  of  the  Su- 
preme  Being,  he  dared  to  proclaim  himself  both  his  sri//  and  agents  in  presence  of 
all  the  people  assembled  at  the  Tuileries.  As  he  w'as  ascending  the  steps  of  his  lofty 
tribune,  w  hence  he  was  to  proclaim  his  manifesto  in  favour  of  God,  I  predicted  to 
hini  aloud,  (twenty  of  my  colleagues  heard  it,)  that  his  fall  was  near.  Five  days 
after,  in  full  committee,  he  demanded  my  head  and  that  of  eight  of  my  friends,  re* 
serving  to  himself  Uie  destruction  of  twenty  more  at  a  later  period.  How  great  was 
his  asu>nishment,  and  what  was  his  rage,  upon  Ending  amongst  the  members  of  the 
ciuimiittee  an  invincible  op|X)sition  to  his  sanguinary  designs  against  the  national  re- 
]>rusi'iUalion  !  It  has  already  been  t(K)  much  mutilated,  said  they  to  him,  and  it  is 
high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  a  proscription  which  at  last  w  ill  include  ourselves. 

Finding  himself  in  a  minority,  he  withdrew,  choked  with  rage  and  disappointment, 
swearing  never  to  set  foot  again  in  the  committee,  so  long  as  his  will  should  be  op- 
]KJsed.  He  immediately  sent  for  St.  Just,  w  ho  was  with  the  army,  rallied  Couthon 
under  his  sanguinary  Iwnner,  and  by  his  influence  over  the  Revolutionary  tiibunal, 
still  made  the  Ci»nventH»n,  and  all  thtise  who  were  o|x*rateti  on  by  fear,  to  treoibk. 
licing  confident  of  the  8up|)ort  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  of  Henriot,  the  commander  of 
the  national  guard,  and  of  all  the  Revolutionary  committees  of  the  capital,  he  flat* 
icrul  himself  that  he  had  still  adherents  fully  sufficient  to  carry  him  through.  By 
thus  keeping  himself  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  power,  he  was  desirous  of  throw  , 
ing  ujxm  his  adversaries  the  general  execration  of  making  them  appear  as  the  sole 
per^irtrators  of  so  many  murders,  and  of  delivering  them  up  to  the  vengeance  of  a 
pcofile  which  now  beg^  to  murmur  at  the  shedding  of  so  much  blood.  But  cowardly^ 
mistrustful,  and  timid,  he  was  incapiible  of  action,  and  permitted  five  w'ceks  to  jiass 
away  betwreen  this  secret  secession  and  the  crisis  which  was  silently  approaching. 

1  did  not  overlook  his  situation  ;  and  seeing  him  reduced  to  a  single  faction,  1  se¬ 
cretly  urged  such  of  his  enemies  as  still  adhered  to  the  committee,  at  least  to  remove 
the  arttllery  from  Paris,  who  w'cre  all  devoted  to  Robespierre  and  the  commune,  and 
to  deprive  HenrioC  of  his  command,  or  at  least  to  suspend  him.  The  first  measure 
1  obtained,  thanks  to  the  firmness  of  Carnot,  who  alleged  the  necessity  of  sending 
reinfommonts  of  artillery  to  the  army.  As  to  depriving  Henriot  of  his  command, 
that  appeared  too  hazardixis  ;  Henriot  remained,  and  was  near  losing  all,  or  rather,  to 
speak  the  truth,  it  wus  he  who,  on  the  9ih  Tbermidor,  (the  27th  July,)  ruined  the 
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fau«f  of  nobcfplerrc,  the  triumph  of  which  was  for  a  short  lime  In  his  power.  But 
«-bJt  could  be  €X|>ccted  from  a  ci-devant  drunken  and  stupid  footman. 

What  follows  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  enlarge  ujwn  it.  It  is  notorious  how 
Maximilian  the  First  perished  ;  a  man  whom  certain  authors  have  been  very  anxious 
of  comparing  to  the  Gracchi,  to  w  hom  he  bore  not  the  slightest  resemblance,  cither 
in  eloquence  or  elevation  of  mind.  I  confess  that,  in  the  delirium  of  victory,  I  said 
to  those  who  favoured  his  ambitious  views,  “You  do  him  much  honour;  he  had 
neither  plan  nor  design  :  far  from  disjwsing  of  futurity,  he  was  drawn  along,  and  did 
hut  obey  an  impulse  he  could  neither  oppose  nor  govern.”  But  at  that  time  1  was 
too  near  a  spectator  of  events  justly  to  tti)j)reciate  their  history. 

But  though  Fouche  escaped  the  guillotine  under  Robespierre,  he  inciir- 
rtd  the  hatretl  of  the  “  re-actors,”  who  pursued  him  into  the  Convention, 

”  whence,  by  dint  of  rtcriminaiions  and  JaUe  (iccusaiion.K,  they  caused  bis 
expulsion  by  (what  he  is  pleased  to  call)  a  most  inujuitons  Jterre  and  it 
seems  he  passed  almost  a  year  “  the  victim  of  every  species  of  insult  and 
odious  jxrsccution.”  Rut  the  defeat  of  the  Sections  by  Napoleon  on  the 
nth  of  Vendemiaire  **  restored  him  to  liberty  and  honour  and  after  the 
formation  of  the  Directory,  he  obtained  shares  of  the  government  contracts, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  “  1  thus  commenced,”  he  says, 
“  making  my  fortune  after  the  example  of  Voltaire,  and  1  contributed  to 
that  of  iny  partners,  who  distinguished  themselves  hy  the  punctuamty 
xt'ith  which  they  fulfilled  the  clauses  of  their  contract  with  the  republic”  The 
cannon  of  Vendemiaire  seem  to  have  been  the  means  of  his  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who,  by  the  capture  of  Toulon,  had  already 
acquired  a  vast  reputation,  and  “  was  clearing  for  himself  a  road  by  which 
lie  was  soon  to  arrive  at  the  most  astonishing  renown  of  modern  times.” 

The  brilliant  campaigns  of  Italy,  in  1796  and  1797,  having  annihilated 
three  armies  of  Austrians,  and  brought  the  victorious  French  (iencral  to 
the  tops  of  the  Simmering,  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Leoben,  winch 
afterwards  led  to  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.  T’he  jealousy  of  the  Di- 
reetory  was  roused,  and  it  became  a  question  of  the  highest  moment  to  them 
how  to  disjwse  of  the  youthful  chief  and  the  troops  with  which  he  had  con¬ 
quered.  'I'he  following  is  exceedingly  curious. 

1  he  origin  of  the  expedition  (to  Egypt)  is  f ufficicntly  curious  to  be  noted  here.  Buo- 
r.aparte  held  a  multifarious  government  in  horror,  and  despised  the  Directory,  which  he 
called  tlie  five  kings  in  routine  ( cinq  rots  a  tcrme.J  Intoxicated  with  glory  U|M)n  hi.s  re¬ 
turn  from  Italy,  welcomed  with  almost  frantic  joy  by  the  French,  he  meditated  seizing 
ui»on  the  supreme  government,  but  his  party  had  not  as  yet  sufiieientiy  established 
•ixit.  He  perceived,  and  1  use  his  own  expressions,  that  the  pear  uas  not  yet  ripe. 

its  side,  the  Directory,  who  feared  him,  found  that  the  nominal  command  of  the 
I'Oglish  expedition  kept  him  too  near  Paris  ;  and  he  himself  was  not  much  iiwlined  to 
Hrk  his  destruction  against  the  cliftls  of  Albion.  To  say  the  truth,  it  was  scarcely 
inown  what  to  do  w’ith  him.  Open  disgrace  would  have  insulted  the  public  opinion, 
increased  his  reputation  and  his  strength. 

An  ex})edient  w’as  thus  l)cing  sought  for,  when  the  former  Bishop  of  Autun,  (Tal- 
iejrand.)  a  man  distinguished  for  his  shrewdness  and  address,  and  who  had  just  intro- 
‘iuced  into  foreign  affairs  the  intriguing  daughter  of  Necker,  conceived  the  brilliant 
‘^'irdcism  into  Egypt.  He  first  insinuated  the  idea  to  llewbel,  then  to  Merlin,  tak- 
*ug  upon  himself  the  acquiescence  of  Barras.  His  plan  was  nothing  but  an  old  idea 
"Inch  he  had  found  amongst  the  rubbish  of  the  bureau,  and  which  he  had  furbished 
‘ip  for  the  occasion.  It  was  converted  into  a  state  atlair.  The  expedient  ap{)cared  the 
fnore  fortunate,  as  it  at  once  removed  the  bold  and  forward  general ;  subjecting  him, 
^the  same  time,  to  hazardous  chance.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  at  first  entered  un- 
hcsitatingly,  and  with  the  greatest  ardour,  into  the  idea  of  an  expedition  which  not 
nnly  could  not  fail  adding  to  his  renowm,  but  would  also'ensure  to  him  distant  posset- 
which  he  flattered  himself  be  should  govern  either  as  a  sultan  or  a  jw-ophet. 

'‘t  soon  cooling,  whether  he  |>erceived  the  snare,  or  whether  he  still  aimed  at  su- 
P*vtne  power,  he  drew  back  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  struggle,  to  raise  obstacle 
‘>bttacle-- all  were  removed  ;  and  when  be  found  himself  reduced  to  the  alter- 
of  disgrace,  or  of  remaining  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  might  revolutioDiie 
he  deferred  hia  deaigna  upon  Paris,  and  aet  sail  with  the  flower  of  our  troops. 


afl‘2  Memoirs  of  Fouehe,Duk'e  of  Otranto, 

'I'hc  Directory,  always  feeble,  was  absolutely  paralyzed  by  the  death  of 
.Ioul)ert,  upon  whom  it  relied  as  its  chief  support  against  the  Anarchists. 
Napoleon,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  repeatedly  eulogized  the  bravery,  talent,  and 
integrity  of  that  young  soldier,  who  api>ears,  even  among  the  great  generals 
of  the  Revolution,  to  have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  first 
rank.  When  the  intelligence  first  arrived  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Xovi, 
(fought  with  the  Russians  under  Suw’arofi',)  and  the  death  of  Joubert — 

The  Director}’  was  thunder-struck  and  discouraged.  Although  overcome  with  grief 
myself,  I  was  nevertheless  mindful  that  the  reins  should  not  Ik*  let  fall ;  nothinfr, 
however,  could  be  decided  on  that  day.  In  the  circiunstunccs  in  which  we  wtiv 
placed,  the  loss  of  the  buttle  was  a  disaster,  the  death  of  Joubert  a  calamity*  He  had 
.set  off  with  a|>eciul  instructions  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  Uussians.  I  n- 
fortunately,  the  delay  of  a  month,  occasioned  by  his  marriage  with  Mile,  de  Muntho. 
Ion,  had  given  the  enemy  time  to  reinforce  himself,  and  to  oppose  to  our  army  more 
formidable  masses.  The  death  of  Joulrert,  who  was  struck  down  at  the  first  dis. 
charge  of  musquelry,  and  w  hich  has  justly  been  deemed  suspicious,  has  never  Utn 
clearly  exjdained.  1  have  quc'stioned  ocular  witnesses  res|)ecting  the  event,  who 
seemed  iHTsuaded  that  the  murdenms  ball  was  fired  bom  a  small  country-house,  by 
some  hired  ruffian,  the  musrjuetry  of  the  enemy  rot  being  within  reach  of  the  grt  up 
of  slart-oflicers,  in  the  middle  of  w  hich  was  Joubert,  when  he  came  up  to  encourage 
the  advanced  guard,  which  was  giving  way.  It  has  even  been  said,  that  the 
Nhot  w  as  fired  by  a  Corsican  chausseur  of  our  light  troops.  But  let  us  not  endeavour  to 
unravel  a  dreadful  mystery  by  conjectures,  or  facts  not  sufficiently  substantiated.  1 
tcavf  yoK,  Joubert  t  said  BuonajiiU-te,  on  setting  off  for  Kgvpl.  I  will  add,  that  his 
valour  was  heightened  by  his  simplicity  of  manners  and  his  disinterestedness,  aiul 
that  in  him  a  correct  coup  (V ail  was  found  united  with  rapidity  of  execution —  a  cool 
head  with  a  warm  heart.  And  this  warrior  was  just  snatched  from  us,  |H.rha|)s  by 
the  hand  of  a  murderer,  at  the  moment  when  he  might  have  raised  and  saved  the 
country  ! 

The  face  of  affairs  was,  liow’evcr,  speedily  changed  by  the  unexpected  re¬ 
turn  of  Huonaparte  from  Kgypt.  Fouebe  says  he  had  divined  this  event ; 
Htul  it  is  not  improbable  be  might,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  be  pos¬ 
sessed  great  jH  iictration.  Huonaparte  bad  been  duly  apprized  of  every  thing 
by  bis  relations,  |>articularly  bis  brother  Lucien,  and,  by  a  miracle  of  For¬ 
tune,  bad  eludeel  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers.  His  arrival  was  the 
signal  for  commencing  a  conspiracy,  all  the  elements  of  which  were  already 
prepared,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory,  and  enabling  him  to  grasp  the 
reins  of  j>ower. 

Beckoning  fn>m  the  9lh  Brumairc,  (says  Fouch^),  the  conspiracy  developed  itnlf 
rapidly  ;  each  made  his  recruits.  Talleyrand  gave  us  Semonvillc,  and  among  the 
|>rinci)Ml  generals,  Rournonvillc  and  Macdonald.  Among  the  Bankers,  we  had  Cob 

•  lot  ;  he  lent  two  million.s  :  this  set  the  enterprise  in  full  sail.  They  commenced  se¬ 
cretly  tampering  w  ith  the  garrison  of  Paris  ;  amongst  others,  tw’o  regiments  of  cavalry 
which  had  served  in  Italy  under  Buonaparte.  Lannes,  Murat,  and  Leclerc,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  gaining  over  the  commanders  of  corps,  and  in  seducing  the  principal  officers- 
lnde|»cndcntly  of  these  three  generals,  and  of  Berthier  and  Marmont,  wc  could  so('n 
rely  u|kiii  Sorrurier  and  I.ef^vre  ;  Moreau  and  Moncey  were  already  certain.  Morca"* 
w  ith  a  seif-denint  of  w  hich  he  had  afterwards  to  repent,  ow  ned  that  Buonaparte  wa' 
the  man  necessary  to  reform  the  state ;  he  thus  spontaneously  pointed  him  out  to  play 
the  k>fty  part  which  hud  been  destiiK*d  for  himself,  but  for  which  he  had  neither  dis¬ 
position  nor  |K>litieal  energy. 

On  his  aide,  the  most  active  and  able  of  the  faction,  Lucien,  seconded  by  Bou*ay 
de  la  Meurthe  arnl  liy  Regnier,  concerted  measures  with  the  most  influential 
IxTs  devoted  to  Siry’es.  In  these  meetings  figured  Chazat,  Fr^^eville,  Daunou.  I«c- 
merrier,  Cabanis,  l.ebrun,  Courtois,  Cornet,  Fargues,  Baraillon,  Villctaid,  Gowpibfrr* 

*  fein,  Vimar,  Boutewille^  Cormidct,  Herwyn,  Delcloy,  Rousseau,  and  Lc  Jarry.  ’l'^^ 
plotters  of  the  two  councils  were  deliberating  upon  |he  best  and  surest  means  of  c'* 
«rulk>n,  when  DuboU  de  Crance  went  to  denounce  the  conspiracy  to  the  dirccio*^ 
<»ohief  and  .Moulins  ;  requiring  them  to  arrest  Buonaparte  instantly,  and  offering  him- 
*5elf  to  wee  the  order  of  the  directory  to  this  effect  executed.  The  two  directors.  ho»* 

’  ever,  felt  thcmaclres  so  certain  of  Buonaparte,  that  they  reAiaed  to  give  any  credit  to 
the  information  of  the  miniMcr-at-war.  They  required  proofs  from  him  before  the? 
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o|viK‘il  the  matter  to  Barras,  or  took  any  other  measure.  They  required  pn'kofs,  at  a 
time  when  a  conspiracy  was  hein^  openly  carried  on,  as  Is  the  custom  in  France'. 
(’.•Mspiracy  was  a-ftv>t  at  Sieves',  at  Buonaparte’s,  at  Murat's,  at  l.annes’,  and  at  Ber- 
thitr’< ;  conspiracy  was  bcins;  carried  on  in  the  saloons  of  the  inH|)ectors  of  the  coun- 
ril  of  ancients,  and  of  the  prinqipal  members  of  the  commissions.  Kailinij  to  {K'rsuudu 
cither  (rohier  or  MouHns,  I)ulK>is  de  Crance  despatched  to  them  at  tlie  Luxemlxiiirjj; 
a  })olice  atjent,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  plot,  and  who  revealed  the  whole 
i»f  It  to  them.  Gohier  and  Moulins,  after  having  hctird  him,  causetl  him  to  be  con- 
iiiiL'd  while  they  deliberated  iqwn  his  revelations.  This  man,  uneasy  at  a  proceeding 
the  motive  of  which  he  could  not  understand,  alarmed  and  tciriried,  escaiKx!  out  of  a 
window,  and  came  to  inform  me  of  what  had  passed.  His  evasion  and  my  own 
rounicrtnines  soon  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  two  directors  the  impression  which 
the  proceeding  of  Dubois  de  Crance  had  made.  1  informed  Buona^varte  of  all. 

The  impulse  was  immediately  given  ;  Lucien  assembled  Boulay*  Chazal,  Cahanis, 
and  Kmile  Gaudiii  ;  each  had  his  part  assigned  him.  It  was  in  the  house  of  Madame 
Uceamier,  near  Bagatelle,  that  Lucien  arranged  the  legislative  measures  which  were 
to  coincide  with  the  military  explosion.  The  presidency  of  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred,  with  which  he  was  invested,  was  one  of  the  principal  supports  on  which  tho 
ctnspiracv  rested.  It  had  been  agreed,  that,  the  more  effectually  to  disguise  the  plot, 
a  splendid  banquet  should  be  given  by  subscription  to  Buonajiartc,  to  which  should 
k*  invited  the  chief  of  the  high  authorities,  and  of  the  deputies  of  Iwth  parties.  The 
lianip.iet  was  given,  but  was  utterly  destitute  of  cheerfulness  and  enthusiasm ;  a 
niiturnful  silence,  and  an  air  of  restraint,  joervaded  it ;  the  parties  were  watching  each 
otlKT.  Buonaparte,  embarrassed  tvith  the  part  he  liud  to  act,  retired  at  an  early  hour, 
leaving  the  guests  a  prey  to  their  rellections. 

Willi  Lucien's  consent,  Buonaparte  had,  on  the  15th  of  Brumaire,  a  secret  inter¬ 
view  with  Sieves,  in  w  hich  were  discussed  the  arrangements  for  the  IHth.  The 
iiliject  was  to  remove  the  Directory  and  to  disjierse  the  legislative  Inxiy,  but  without 
violence,  and  by  means,  to  all  appearance,  legal,  but  pre|)ared  with  all  the  resources 
<*t' ariilice  and  audacity.  It  w-as  determined  to  o|x;n  the  drama  by  a  decree  of  the 
ciinncil  of  ancients,  ordering  the  removal  of  the  legislative  corps  to  St.  Cloud.  The 
flioice  of  St.  Cloud,  for  the  assembling  of  the  tw'o  councils,  was  to  prevent  all  possi- 
liility  of  a  popular  movement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  afford  a  facility  for  employing 
the  triKips  with  greater  security,  away  from  the  contact  of  Paris. 

In  consequence  of  what  was  agreed  upon  between  Sieyes  and  Buonaparte,  the  «e- 
rret  council  of  the  principal  conspirators,  held  at  the  Hotel  de  Brctcuil,  gave,  on  the 
Pith,  its  last  instructions  to  Lemercier,  the  president  of  the  council  of  ancients.  These 
Wore  to  order  an  extraordinary  convocation  in  the  hall  of  the  ancients  at  the  Thuile- 
ries,  on  the  18th,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  signal  w’as  immediately  given 
to  tho  commission  of  the  inspectors  of  the  same  council,  over  which  the  deputy  Cornet 
presided. 

Now  for  the  explosion — the  18th  of  Brumaire,  which  consigned  the  su¬ 
preme  power  into  the  hands  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  deserted  the 
itrive  men  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory,  forced  his  way  to  Paris  in  con- 
ti  mpt  of  the  quarantine  laws,  and  quickly  rallied  around  him  a  faction 
l>owt‘rful  enough  to  subvert  the  Directorial  Government,  already  falling  to 
pieces  from  premature  decrepitude. 

T  he  silting  opened  at  the  five  hundred,  over  which  Lucien  Buonaparte  presided, 
by  an  artful  speech  of  Emile  Gaudin ;  the  object  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  a 
eummission  charged  to  present  an  immediate  report  upon  the  situation  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Emile  Gaudin,  in  his  pre-arranged  motion,  also  required  that  no  measures 
whatever  should  he  determined  upon  till  the  report  of  the  proposed  commission  had 
h^,ird.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  held  the  rejwrt  in  his  hand,  already  prepared. , 

k'urcely,  however,  had  Emile  Gaudin  concluded  his  motion,  when  a  most  dreadful 
tumult  agitated  the  whole  assembly.  Theories  of  Long  live  the  Constitution!  No 
!^'tciaior$hip  I  Down  withUte  Dictator  !  were  heard  on  all  sides.  Ujxin  the  motion 

Belbfel,  seconded  and  supported  by  Grandmaison,  the  assembly,  rising  in  a  body 
ut  the  cry  of  Long  live  the  Republic  !  resolved  that  they  w’ould  renew  individually 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution.  Those  even  who  had  come  for  the  professed 
of  destroying  it,  took  the  oath. 

*  he  hall  of  the  ancients  was  almost  equally  agitated ;  but  there  the  party  of  Sic- 
yts  and  Buonaparte,  who  were  anxious  to  accelerate  the  establishment  of  a  provision- 
^0  ff^vemment,  had  asserted  as  a  fact,  upon  a  false  declaration  of  the  Sieur  Lagarde, 
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ctiief  •crmanr  of  the  rMrcciorjr,  that  all  the  directors  had  tent  in  their  resignation. 
The  opfKMrirtonivts  immediately  demanded  that  substitutes  should  be  provided  ar. 
etmitng  to  the  prescribed  forms.  Buonaparte,  informed  of  this  double  storm,  thought 
it  was  time  to  ap|K*ar  U}x>n  the  stage.  Crossing  the  Salon  de  Mars,  he  entered  the 
c^ndi  c»f  the  ancients.  There,  in  a  verbose  and  disjointed  s]>eech,  he  declared  that 
there  wnk  no  longer  any  government,  and  that  the  constitution  could  no  longer  save 
the  republic.  Conjuring  the  cimncil  to  hasten  to  adopt  a  new  order  of  things,  ho 
protested,  that,  with  respect  to  the  magistracy  they  should  appoint,  his  only  wish  was 
to  be  the  arm  commissioned  to  maintain  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  council. 

This  sjieech,  of  which  I  only  give  the  substance,  was  delivered  in  a  broken  and 
incoherent  manner,  which  fully  testified  the  agitation  the  General  suttered,  \sh(» 
aometitnes  addresaed  himself  to  the  deputies,  and  then  turned  tow’ards  the  soldierv, 
who  remained  at  the  end  of  the  hull.  Cries  of  Lon^  lix't  Buonaparte^  and  the  acqui. 
esceoce  of  the  majority  of  the  ancients  having  given  him  fresh  courage,  he  withdrew, 
hoping  to  make  a  like  impression  upon  the  other  council.  He  was  not  without  some 
apprehensions,  knowing  what  had  passed  there,  and  with  what  enthusiasm  thev 
had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  republican  exmstitution.  A  message  to  the  Uirectorv  had 
just  been  decreed  there.  A  motion  was  being  miide  to  require  from  the  ancients  an 
explanation  of  the  motives  of  its  removal  to  St.  Cloud,  w’hen  they  received  the  n- 
aignati(Ni  of  the  director  Barras  transniitti'd  to  them  by  the  other  council.  Thi> 
resignation,  of  w  hich,  till  then,  they  had  been  ignorant,  caused  a  great  astonisbrnt-ni 
throughout  the  assembly.  It  wascimsidered  as  the 'result  of  some  deepdaid  intrigue. 
At  the  very  moment  the  question  w*as  being  discussed  whether  the  resignation  wa.<i 
legal  and  according  to  the  forms,  Buonaparte  arrived,  followed  by  a  platoon  of 
grenadiers.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  entered  the  hall,  when  the  assembly  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  disorder.  All  the  members  standing  up,  expressed  in  loud 
cries  the  eflbct  produced  upon  them  by  the  a|>pearance  of  the  bayonets  and  of  the 
General  who  thus  advanced  armed  into  the  temple  of  the  legislature.  You  nrc 
vkdating  the  aunctuary  of  the  law's,  withdraw  instantly!'*  exclaimed  several  de¬ 
puties.  “  What  are  you  doing,  rash  man?**  cried  Bigonnet  to  him.  “  Is  it  then 
fur  this  you  have  been  a  conqueror  ?**  said  Destrem.  In  vain  Buonaparte,  who  had 
ascended  the  tribune,  endeavoured  to  stammer  out  a  few  sentences.  On  all  sides  he 
heard  the  cries  repeated  of  liv>e  the  Constitution  !  Lon^  live  the  Republic ! 

On  all  sides  he  was  saluted  liy  cries  of  Down  viih  tJie  Cromwell !  Down  with  the 
Dictator!  Down  with  Vic  Tyrant!  Away  with  the  Dictator!  Some  of  the  more 
furious  deputies  rushed  upon  him  and  pushed  him  hack.  ^  You  will  make  war 
then  upcai  your  country  !**  cried  Arena  to  him,  showing  him  the  ]xnnt  of  his  stilctta 
The  grenadiers,  seeing  their  general  grow  pale  and  tremble,  crossed  the  room  to 
hwm  a  rampart  around  him  ;  Buonaparte  threw'  himself  amongst  them,  and  thor 
aaoortad  him  aw*ay.  Thus  rescued,  and  almost  frantic,  be  remounted  his  horse,  set 
oflT  at  a  gallop,  and  riding  towards  the  bridge  of  Su  Cloud,  cried  aloud  to  hu 
soldiers,  “  They  have  attempted  my  life  !  they  have  wished  to  put  .me  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  laws  !  they  do  not  know,  then,  that  I  am  inv'ulncrable,  for  I  am 
the  god  of  thunder.** 

Murat  having  joined  him  on  the  bridge,  “  It  is  not  fitting,**  said  he  to  him, 

that  he  who  has  triumphed  over  such  powerful  enemies  should  fear  drivellers. 
Come,  General,  courage,  and  the,victory  is  our  own  !**  Buonaparte  then  turikxl  his 
horse*s  head  and  again  presented  himself  before  the  soldiers,  endeavouring  to  excite 
the  (venerals  to  bring  inaitersi  to  a  conclusion  by  a  ctmj^e-main.  But  Lannes, 
hemirier,  and  Murat  himaclf,  seemed  but  little  disjwscd  to  direct  the  bayonets  a- 
gainst  the  legislature. 

In  the  mean  time  the  most  horrible  tumult  reigned  in  the  hall.  Firm  in  the 
president’s  chair,  Lncien  made  rain  effvvrts  to  re-estal)lish  tranquillity,  earnestly  en¬ 
treating  his  colleague  to  allow  his  brother  to  be  recalled  and  heard,  and  obtaining 
no  othW  answer  than.  Outlawry  !  Lei  tJee  outlawry  of  General  Buonaparte  be  put  to 
the  vote  !  They  ex'en  went  so  far  as  to  call  upon  him  to  put  to  the  vote  the  motion 
df  outlawry  against  his  brother.  Lucien,  indignant,  quitted  the  chair,  abdicated 
prewdency,  and  laid  aside  its  ensigns.  He  had  scarcely  descended  from  the  irl* 
tonne,  when  some  grenadiers  arrived,  and  carried  him  out  with  them.  Lucien, 
astonished,  learnt  that  it  was  by  order  of  his  twother,  who  was  anxious  for  his  ad- 
vice,  being  determined  upon  employing  force  to  dissolve  the  legislature.  Such  was 
the  advice  of  Sieyes ;  seated  in  a  chaise  drawn  by  six  post-horses,  he  awaited  the 
iasue  of  the  event  at  the  gates  of  St.  Cloud.  There  was  no  longer  time  for  be«ta- 
fiott  ;  pale  and  tremhlini?.  the  most  zcalDUi  nartisans  of  Ttunruinflrte  were  Dctrified, 
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aikJ  Augk’reau  were  observed  KtanUiii^  ali«f,  watchiufr  the  favourable  moment  ft)*" 
drawing  the  grenadiers  inU)  the  ^lopular  jxirty.  But  Sityes,  Buoiiajurtc,  and  Tttl- 
lc^r;ind,  "ho  had  come  to  St.  Cloud  with  Huftlortr,  wtre  of  o)>iiiiun,  us  will 
nnself,  that  the  |wrty  would  want  both  an  arm  ami  a  haul,  Lucieiit  inspiring 
nujiuparlc  with  all  his  energy,  mounted  a  horse,  and  in  his  quality  of  president, 
riVjUirid  the  assistance  of  force  to  dissolve  the  assinibly.  The  grenadiers  in  cIom* 
columns,  with  Murat  at  their  heiul,  followed  him  into  the  hall  of  the  live  hun- 
drtd,  whilst  Colonel  Moulins  caused  the  charge  to  be  l)caten.  The  liall  is  invaded 
amid'l  the  noise  of  drums  and  the  shouts  of  the  siddiers,  the  deputies  esra))e  out 
uf  the  windows,  throw  away  Ihcir  togas,  and  disivrse  themselves.  Such  was  the 
risuli  of  the  day  of  St.  Cloud  (1 9th  Brumaire,  lOih  Noveml»cr).  Hiiona|>urte 
was  )K;rticularly  indebted  for  it  to  the  energy  of  his  brother  Lucien,  to  the  dcci- 
Moii  of  Murat,  and  perhaps  to  the  weakness  of  tire  generals,  who,  beiiig  op|K>se<l 
10  Irini,  dared  not  o|)enly  show  their  hostility. 

bat  it  Irecame  necessary  to  render  national  an  anti-|)opular  event,  in  which  force 
huJ  triumphed  over  a  representative  rabble,  alike  iiK'upable  of  showing  either  a 
nal  orator  or  chief.  It  was  requisite  to  sanction  what  history  will  call  the  triumph 
of  military  usurpation. 

Sieves,  Talleyrand,  Buonaparte,  Rcederer,  Lucien,  and  Boulay  de  la  Meurihc,  who 
were  the  soul  of  the  enterprise,  decided  that  the  deputies  of  their  party  w  ho  were 
wandering  through  the  apartments  and  galleries  of  St.  Cloud  should  lie  instantly  as¬ 
sembled.  Boulay  and  Lucien  went  in  search  of  them,  assembled  between  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  constituted  them  the  council  of  five  hundred.  From  this  meeting  a 
decree  was  issued,  the  burden  of  which  was,  that  General  Buonaparte,  the  general 
officers,  and  the  troops  which  seconded  him,  had  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
The  leaders  then  determined  U}K)n  asserting  in  the  next  day's  newspaper,  that  several 
deputies  hud  endeavoured  to  assassinate  Buona|)arte,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
council  had  been  ruled  by  a  minority  uf  assassins. 

Then  came  the  promulgation  t)f  the  act  of  the  19th  Brumaire,  likewise  concerted 
among  the  chiefs,  to  serve  as  a  legal  foundation  for  the  new  revolution.  This  act 
alwlished  the  Directory  ;  instituted  a  consular  executive  commission,  com|H)sed  of 
Saves,  Roger  Ducos,  and  Buonaparte;  adjourned  the  two  councils,  and  excluded 
from  them  sixty-two  members  of  the  popular  party,  among  whom  figured  General 
.lourdan  ;  it  likewise  established  a  legislative  commission  of  fifty  memlKTs  chosen 
wpially  from  lx)th  councils,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  a  new  draught  of  the 
constitution  of  the  state.  Upon  l)eing  brought  from  the  assembly  of  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  the  council  of  the  ancients,  to  be  transformed  into  a  law,  this  act  was  only 
voted  for  by  the  minority,  the  majority  maintaining  a  mournful  silence.  Thus  the 
intermediary  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  things  was  converted  into  a  law  by 
Some  sixty  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  who  declared  themselves  to  be  duly 
qualified  for  the  employment  of  ministers,  dii>lomatic  agents,  and  delegates  of  the 
con^ular  commission. 

Buonaparte,  w  ith  his  tw'o  colleagues,  came  into  the  council  of  the  ancients  to  take 
the  oaths,  and  on  the  11th  of  November,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
new  government  quitting  St.  Cloud,  came  to  install  itself  in  the  |talace  of  the  Lux¬ 
embourg.  I  had  foreseen,  that  all  the  authority  of  this  executive  triuinvirate  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  him  who  had  already  been  invested  with  the  military  |K)wer. 
flf  this  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt,  after  the  first  sitting  which  the  three  consuls 
held  together  that  very  night.  There  Buona^iarte,  with  the  authority  of  a  su)iciior, 
took  ]K)ssession  of  the  president’s  arm-chair,  which  neither  Sicyes  nor  Roger  Ducos 
dared  to  dispute  with  him.  Roger,  already  gained  over,  declared,  that  Buonaparte 
alone  could  save  the  country,  and  that  he  w’ould  henceforth  follow  his  opinion  in 
thing.  Sieyes  sat  silent,  biting  his  lips.  Buonaparte,  knowing  him  to  be  ava^ 
nci(»us,  abandoned  to  him  the  private  treasury  of  the  Directory;  it  contained 
hhO.OOO  francs,  which  Sieyes  immediately  seized,  and  adopting  the  lion’s  mode  of 
division,  left  only  100,000  francs  to  his  colleague  Roger  Ducos.  This  trifling  douceur 
corned  his  ambition  a  little,  for  he  waited  till  Buonaparte  should  engage  in  military 
affairs,  and  resign  the  civil  affairs  into  his  hands.  But  hearing  Buonaparte,  at  their 
sitting,  treat  upon  the  finances,  the  administration,  the  laws,  the  army;  politics 
***  general,  and  discuss  these  various  subjects  with  much  ability,  he  said,  upon  en- 
tCTinj  his  house,  in  presence  of  Talleyrand,  Boulay,  Cabanis,  Rutderer,  and  Chazal* 
^^ntlcmen,  you  have  found  a  master.” 

It  seems  certain  that  Sieyes  had  been  overreached,  or  at  least  hurried  on 
events  to  participate  in  the  conspiracy  which  raisetl  Buonaparte  to  the 
^OL.  xri.  LI 
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('onsulatP.  But  a  new  form  of  Government  being  required,  that  cunnin<’^ 
and  profligate  ]>riesl,  who  was  a  notorious  constitution-monger — the  Jeremy 
Bentham  of  the  Revolution — attempted,  by  a  amn  (f  etat,  to  recover  what 
he  had  lost,  and,  if  possible,  to  raise  himself  to  tne  first  nominal  rank  in 
the  Stale.  The  fate  of  his  project  is  highly  characteristic  and  amusing. 

It  was  known,  that  the  government  of  Sieyes  was  to  termin.iie  in  a  pinnacle,  in  a 
itpecies  of  monarchical  shaft,  erected  upon  republican  foundations;  an  idea  to  which 
he  had  been  for  a  long  time  attached  ;  an  attention,  and  even  im|)atient  curiosity,  mxs 
manifested,  till  at  last  he  discovered  the  capital  of  his  constitutional  edifice.  What 
was  Sieyes*  pro{iosal  ?  prand  eUctor^  chosen  for  life  by  the  conservative  senate, 
sitting  at  Versailles,  representing  the  majority  of  the  nation,  with  a  revenue  of  six 
milliims,  a  guard  of  three  thousand  men.  and  having  no  other  functions  than  to  no. 
minate  two  consuls,  one  for  peace  and  another  for  tmr,  both  independent  of  each  other 
in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  And  this  prand  elector^  in  case  of  a  bad  choice, 
could  be  al/snrhrd  by  the  senate,  which  was  invested  with  the  right  of  draw  ing  Iwck 
into  its  own  body,  without  explaining  its  reasons,  every’  de|X)sitary  of  public  authority, 
the  two  consuls  and  the  grand  elector  not  excepted  ;  the  latter  having  become  a  menu 
ber  of  the  senate,  would  no  longer  have  any  direct  share  in  the  ojKrations  of  Ciu- 
verninent. 

Here  Buonaparte  could  no  longer  contain  himself  ;  rising  up  and  bursting  into  a 
loud  laugh,  he  took  the  paper  from  the  hands  of  Sieyes,  and  with  one  dash  of  hts 
pen,  ffthred  what  he  called  metaphysical  nonsense.  Sieyes,  who  generally  yielded  to, 
in^itead  of  resisting,  objections,  defended,  nevertheless,  his  grand  elector ;  and  .said, 
that  after  all,  a  king  ought  to  be  nothing  else.  Buonaparte  replied,  w  ith  much  warmth, 
that  h**  niist(K)k  the  shadow’  for  the  substance,  the  abuse  for  the  principle ;  that  there 
could  not  Ik.*  in  the  Government  any  active  |K>w’er  without  an  indeirendence  founded 
upon,  and  defined  by,  prerogative.  He  also  made  several  other  preroncerted  ubjet. 
tiooK,  to  w  hich  Sieyes  replied  very  lamely  ;  and  becoming  gradually  more  warm,  he 
finishcfl  by  addressing  his  colleague  thus: — “  How  could  you  have  supix)scd.  citizen 
Siiwer,  that  a  man  of  honour,  of  talent,  and  of  some  capacity  in  affairs,  would  cyer 
consent  to  be  nothing  but  a  hog  fattened  up  by  a  few*  millions  in  the  royal  chateau  of 
Versailles  ?**  Amused  by  this  sally,  the  meml)ers  of  the  ccnference  licgan  to  laugli ; 
and  Su  yes,  who  had  already  testified  indecision,  remained  confounded,  and  saw  hU 
prand  elector  sink  never  to  rise  again. 

It  is  certain  that  Sieyes  concealed  some  deep  projects  in  this  ridiculous  form  of  Go- 
vernnicnt,  and  that,  had  it  been  adopted,  he  would  soon  have  remained  sole  mahttr. 
It  was  he,  doubtless,  whom  the  senate  was  to  have  nominaU'd  sreatid  eUcior,,  and  he 
would  have  appointed  Buona{Kirte  consul  for  war,  sure  of  ahsorbinp  him  at  a  c(*nve- 
nient  opportunity.  By  this  means,  every  thing  would  remain  in  his  ow'n  hands,  and 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  him,  by  causing  himself  to  be  absorlred,  to  have  called  a 
similar  pernmage  to  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  to  have  transformed,  by  a 
transitiiHi  artfully  prepared,  an  elective  executive  pow’cr  into  an  hereditary  royalt), 
In  fav(Kir  of  any  dynasty  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  establish  for  the  interests  of  a 
revolution  of  which  he  was  the  supreme  pontiff 

But  his  circuitous  and  suspicious  proceedings  brought  against  him  the  determined 
resistance  of  the  consul,  which  he  ought  to  have  cx|>ected  ;  and  thence  the  overthrow 
of  all  his  projects.  He  i:ad  not,  however,  neglected  to  secure,  as  will  shortly  be 
aeen,  a  retirement  proof  again.st  all  the  shafts  of  adverse  fortune. 

It  w  as  not  sufficient  to  do  aw  ay  with  the  project  of  Sieyes  ;  it  was  necessary’,  bo- 
aides,  that  the  adherents  aiKl  intimate  advisers  of  the  general  consul  should  be  brought 
into  the  Government,  in  order  to  make  themselves  master  of  the  wipreme  power.  All 
was  ready.  But  notw  ithstanding  the  (lersoital  retreat  of  Sieyes,  the  party  who  were 
attached  to  his  opinions  returned  to  the  charge,  and,  in  despair  of  their  cause,  propp¬ 
ed  the  adoption  of  forms  purely  republican.  To  this  w-as  opposed  the  creation  of  s 
pwsidenl,  similar  in  the  plan  of  the  United  States,  fbr  ten  years,  free  in  his  choice  oi 
ofeioieters,  of  liis  council  ^  state,  and  all  Uic  members  of  the  administration.  Other', 
alao,  w  ho  were  gained  over,  advised  to  disguise  the  sole  magistrateship  of  the 
dent ;  for  which  purpose  they  orthred  to  conciliate  conflicting  opinions,  by  fhrisiog  * 
Government  of  throe  consuls,  of  which  two  should  only  be  advisers  as  occasion  re- 
tpihvd  ( eemtfUUrt  ni^Muiret.)  But  when  they  were  called  upon  to  decide,  that 
then*  should  be  a  first  consul,  invested  with  supreme  power,  haring  the  tight  of  niv 
miaating  to,  and  dismissing  from  all  appointments,  and  that  the  two  consuls  shoulo 
ooly  have  consulting  voices,  then  ohjectioos  arose.  Cbazal,  Daunoo,  Courtois,  Ch^ 
nirr,  and  many  othm  besides,  insisted  upon  constitutional  limits  X  thejr  repw*^ 
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t!ai  ifGetK’ral  Buonqj)arte  should  take  ujwn  hi:Ti»cdf  the  huprcnie  magistracy,  with- 
a  |»rcMcus  eiecliou,  it  would  denote  the  ambition  of  an  usur|)cr,  and  would  justify 
tht  opinion  ol  those  who  hud  asjicrled,  that  the  events  of  the  ISih  Hrumairc  were 
N..U.V  intcndtjd  for  his  own  aggraiKlizement,  Making  a  last  ellort  to  prevent  it,  they 
urfVutlhnn  tlw  dignity  of  Gciieiulissimo,  with  the  j>owcr  of  mukiiig  ix'ucc  and  war, 
aiiu  of  treating  with  foreign  p».'wers.  “  I  will  remain  at  Paris,"  replied  Bunna]>Arte, 
\\;.h  Mvaciiy.  and  biting  his  nails ;  1  will  remain  at  Paris;  1  am  consuL"  Tlreii 

I  (’finer,  I  reaking  silence,  spoke  of  lilierty,  of  the  republic,  of  the  necessity  of  putting 
i.<r:  resiilctions  uj^n  grower,  insisting,  with  much  force  and  courage,  upon  theadop- 
lii'o  of  HI”  rocasare  of  abtorption  into  the  senate.  “  That  shall  not  be  !"  ciied  l>uo- 
liopirtc,  in  a  rage,  and  stamping  with  his  feet  ;  “  we  will  rather  wade  to  our  kiu'et 
in  Nood !"  At  these  words,  which  changed  into  a  scene  a  dchI>eration  hitherto  kc{it 

the  Ixiunds  of  moderation,  every  one*  remained  sjieechlcss  ;  and  the  miyority 
nsir'i,  placed  the  power,  not  into  the  bands  of  throe  consuls,  the  second  and  tlnrd 
haring  consulting  voices,  but  to  a  single  one  nominated  for  three  years,  re-eligible, 
pnj..iul(r4tn)g  laws,  apjvanting  and  dismissing  at  bis  will  all  the  members  of  the  ex- 
tr  ine  power,  m.Aing  peace  and  war,  and,  in  fact,  nominating  him&etf. 

A  word  ill  regard  to  Sieyes.  Whether  from  spite  or  pride,  he  refused  to 
b  :o!iie  one  of  the  accessary  Consuls,  which  was  cxpt'cted  of  him  ;  and  the 
chi  ice  of  IJuonaparte  fell  on  ('ambaceres  and  Lebrun.  lUit  he  assisted  in 
urc.iiiizlng  the  Senate,  of  which  he  was  first  president  ;  and 

— s  3  reward  for  his  docility  in  resigning  the  helm  of  all'airs  into  the  hands  of  the 
general  consul,  he  was  voted  the  estate  of  Crosne,  a  magnilicent  present  of  a  million 
of  franco,  independent  of  twenty-live  thousand  litres  a-yeor  as  senator,  and  exclusive 
>1  Ills /’o/ (in  i  as  director,  which  amounted  to  six-hunured  thousand  francs,  and 
which  he  called  his  poire  pour  la  toif.  From  that  lime,  fallen  from  all  consideration, 
and  sunk  in  secret  sensuality,  he  was  ^H>litically  dead. 

M  e  have  already  seen  that  Buonaparte  gave  up  the  private  Treasury  of 
*h”  Directory,  containing  800,000  francs,  or  about  i;.:^‘?,000,  to  he  plundered 
by  iiieyes  and  Lebrun,  and  that  the  former,  adopting  the  lion's  division  of 
the  spoil,  reserved  seven  parts  to  himself,  generously  allotting  the  eighth 
to  his  accomplice. 

Lvtry  one  knows  that  the  victory  of  Marengo,  won  by  the  opportune  ar¬ 
rival  and  devotion  of  Dessaix,  consolidated  tlie  consular  usurpation,  and 
opened  ilie  eyes  of  Napoleon  to  the  fascination  of  still  loltior  vision*?  of  power 
and  splendour.  In  fact,  from  First  Consul,  and  Consul  for  life,  there  was 
hat  a  step  to  the  imperial  purple  ;  aud  that  step  was  easy . — But  'Av  arc 
forgetting  Fouche.  'J'he  Police,  it  seems,  was  maintained  by  a  tax  U  vied 
on  Uvlh  and  prostitution  ;  and  the  great  instruinents  it  employed  were  of 
couisc  subornation  and  bribery.  F'ouche  repeatedly  says  ho  had  Jose¬ 
phine  in  his  ])ay,  and  that  she  regularly  lK*trayed  to  iiim,  tor  money  to  sup¬ 
port  lier  extravagance,  whatever  she  was  able  to  expiscalo  from  bu*  ch  ar- 
siglitid,  mistrustful  husband.  Let  us  indulge  our  readers  with  a  peep  into 
the  system,  as  managed  by  the  Duke  of  Otranto. 

BecDming  more*  jealous  as  ho  became  more  powerful,  the  Fir^^t  Consul  amncHl  him- 
Si.lf  with  precautionary  measures,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  military  eqaipage. 

II  is  prejudices  and  distrusts  were  more  especially  directed  against  those  whom  he 
calli'ti  the  perverse,  whether  they  wished  to  preserve  their  attachment  to  the  riopular 
}‘''aiy,  or  dissipated  their  strength  in  lamentations  at  the  sight  of  dying  liberty.  I 
projxised  mild  measures,  in  order  to  bring  iiack  the  malcontents  within  the  circle  of 
Government ;  I  demanded  means  of  gaining  the  chiefs  of  the  party*  by  pensions,  gifts, 
3ad  places ;  I  received  carte  hlanche  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  pecuniary 
nuans;  but  my  credit  did  not  extend  to  the  distribution  of  public  employments  and 
towards.  I  saw  clearly  that  the  First  Consul  persisted  in  the  system  of  only  admitting 
the  Hepublicans  into  his  counsels  and  high'cmployTiitnts  in  the  form  of  a  minority, 
«'i<l  that  he  wished  to  maintain  in  full  force  the  partizans  of  monarchy  and  absolute 
power.  I  had  scarcely  credit  sufficient  to  nominate  some  half-dozen  prefects.  Buo- 

did  not  like  the  Tribunal,  because  it  contained  a  nucleus  of  staunch  RcpuWi- 
esnt.  It  iras  wgii  i^nown  that  he  more  especially  dreaded  the  zealots  and  enthusiasts, 
l^nown  by  the  name  of  Anarchists,  a  set  of  men  always  ready  to  be  employed  at  In- 
«ruaitnu  of  plots  and  revolutions.  His  distrust  and  hit  alarms  were  inflamed  by 
ibe  persons  who  surrounded  him,  and  who  urged  him  towards  monarchy ;  tuch*  at 
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Turtalis*  Lebrun,  Camhace^^s,  Clarke,  Charapaffny,  Fleurieu,  Duchatel,  Jollivet,  Be. 
nezech,  Etnmcry,  Ra.*Jcrer,  Cretet,  Regnier,  Chaptal,  Dufresne^  and  many  others. 

To  this  effect  must  be  added  the  secret  reports  and  clandestine  correspon^nces  of 
men  eraploved  by  him,  which  were  couched  in  the  same  spirit,  and  swam  with  the 
torrent  of  the  prevailing  opinion.  In  these  I  was  not  s|)ared  ;  1  was  eiposcd  to  the 
most  malevolent  insinuations ;  my  system  of  police  was  therein  often  run  down  and 
denounced.  I  bad  Lucien  against  me,  who  was  then  minister  of  the  interior,  and  who 
bad  also  his  private  jx>lice.  Sometimes  obliged  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  the  First 
Consul,  al>out  facts  which  hel)elieved  concealed  in  obscurity,  he  suspected  me  of  keep¬ 
ing  spies  upon  him,  in  order  to  depreciate  him  in  my  reiwrts.  I  had  a  former  order  to 
keep  nothing  concetiled,  w  hether  i^jHilar  reports,  or  the  gossip  of  the  sclotis.  The 
result  was,  that  Lucien,  making  abusive  use  of  his  credit  and  his  position,  playing  the 
ytan  of  a  debauchee,  seducing  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  trafficking  in  licenses 
for  the  exportation  of  corn,  was  often  an  object  of  rumours  and  inuendoes.  In  the 
character  of  head  of  the  |x>!ice,  it  was  not  proper  for  me  to  disguise  the  importance  it 
w  as  of  to  the  meml)ers  of  the  First  Cousurs  family  to  be  irreproachable  and  pure  in  the 
eyes  of  the  jHihlic. 

The  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  I  was  thus  engaged  may  be  conceived  ;  luckily, 

]  had  Josephine  in  iny  interest ;  Duroc  was  not  against  me  ;  and  the  private  secrc* 
tary  was  devoted  to  my  views.  This  jiersonage,  who  was  replete  with  ability  and 
talent,  but  whose  greediness  of  gain  very  shortly  caused  his  disgrace,  always  exhi¬ 
bited  so  much  cupidity,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  name  him,  in  order  to  point  him 
out.  Having  the  control  over  the  papt'rs  and  secrets  of  his  master,  he  discoverevi 
that  1  spent  UK), 000  francs  monthly,  for  the  ])ur]>ose  of  incessantly  w'atching  over  the 
existence  of  the  First  Consul.  The  idea  came  into  his  head  to  make  me  pay  for  such 
intelligence  as  he  might  supply  me,  in  order  to  furr^h  means  of  accomplishing  the 
aim  1  bad  in  view.  He  sought  me,  and  offered  to  inrorm  me  exactly  of  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Ruonapiirte  for  SJ3,000  francs  per  month  ;  and  he  made  me  this  offer  as 
a  means  of  saving  901),o00  francs  per  annum.  1  took  care  not  to  let  this  opjK)rtunity 
slip  of  having  the  private  secretary  of  the  chief  of  the  state  in  my  pay  ;  that  chief 
w  hom  it  was  so  requisite  for  me  to  follow  step  by  step,  in  order  to  know  what  he  had 
dune,  and  what  he  was  aiMjut  to  do.  The  proposal  of  the  secretary  w'as  accepted, 
and  he  every  month  very  punctually  received  a  blank  order  for  25,000  francs,  the 
promised  sum,  which  he  w’as  to  draw  out  of  the  treasury.  On  my  side,  I  had  full 
rca.st)n  to  congratulate  myself  on  his  dexterity  and  accuracy.  But  I  took  care  not  to 
starve  the  funds  which  1  employed,  in  order  to  protect  the  person  of  Buonaparte  from 
any  unforeseen  attack.  The  palace  alone  dried  up  ir.ore  than  half  the  resource  of  my 
100,000  francs,  which  were  monthly  available,  in  fact,  I  was  by  that  means  veiy 
accurately  apprised  of  all  that  was  im|X)rtant  for  me  to  know' ;  and  I  was  enabled  re- 
cipiocally,  to  control  the  information  of  the  secretary,  by  that  of  Josephine,  and  that 
of  the  latter  by  the  secretary.  1  was  stronger  than  all  my  enemies  put  together. 

Once  more : 

The  heart  of  Buonaparte  was  not  alien  from  vengeance  and  hatred,  nor  wras  hi* 
mind  shut  against  prejudice ;  and  it  was  easily  to  |)erceive,  through  the  veil  in  w  hich 
he  shrouded  himself,  a  decided  inclination  to  tyranny.  It  w'as  precisely  that  inclina¬ 
tion  that  1  exerted,  myself  to  mitigate  and  combat ;  but  for  that  purj>ose  1  never  em- 
plojeo  any  other  weapons  than  the  ascendancy  of  truth  and  reason.  I  w’as  sincerely 
attached  to  that  personage,  fully  persuaded  as  I  w'as  that  there  w’as  no  one  in 
career  of  arms  amd  in  the  civil  order  who  possessed  a  character  so  firm,  so  persevering  i 
such  a  character,  in  short,  as  was  requisite  to  direct  the  government  and  suppress  fac¬ 
tion.  I  even  [tersuaded  myself  at  that  time  that  it  w  as  possible  to  mitigate  that  great 
character,  in  all  that  it  comprised  of  too  much  violence  and  intractabilUy.  Others  cal¬ 
culated  on  a  passion  for  women,  for  Buonaparte  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  their 
charms  ;  at  ^l  events,  it  was  obvious  that  the  fair  sex  w’ould  never  obtain  an  influence 
over  him  prejudicial  to  public  affairs.  The  first  in  this  direction  was  not  auccessful. 
1la\ing  been  struck,  on  his  last  passage  through  Mikuiy  with  the  theatrical  beauty  of 
the  sin^r  G—  ,  and  still  more  by  the  sublime  accents  of  her  voice,  he  made  her 
some  rich  presents,  and  wished  to  attach  her  to  him.  He  charged  Berthier  with  the 
task  of  concluding  a  treaty  w’ith  her  on  liberal  terms,  and  conducting  her  to  Paris  ; 
she  even  performed  the  journey  in  Bertbier’s  carriage.  Having  a  tolerably  rich  estab- 
liahmcnt  of  fifteen  thouiaand  francs  a-month,  she  exhibited  her  brilliancy  at  the  theatre 
and  the  concerts  at  the  Tuileries,  where  her  voice  performed  wonders.  But  at 
that  time  the  chief  magistrate  made  a  point  of  avoiding  scandal  i  and  not  wishing  to 
giro  Josephine,  who  w  as  excessively  jealous,  any  subject  of  complaint,  his  visits  to  Bir 
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beir.uiriiJ  vocalist  were  abrupt  and  clandestine.  Amours  without  attention  and  wilh- 
iMii  charms  were  not  likely  to  satisfy  a  proud  and  im|>assioned  woman,  who  had  some* 

ihing  masculine  in  her  character.  G - had  recourse  to  the  usual  infallible  anti- 

doie ;  she  fell  violently  in  love  w  ith  the  celebrated  violin  player,  Rode.  Equally 
smitten  himself,  he  w  as  incapable  of  preserving  any  terms  in  his  attachment ;  equally 
defying  the  vigilance  of  Junot  and  Berthier.  While  these  intrigues  were  going  on, 
Iluouaparie  one  day  told  me  that  he  was  astonished,  with  my  acknowledged  ability, 
that  I  did  not  conduct  the  police  better,  and  that  there  were  circumstances  of  whidi 
I  was  ignorant — “  Yes,”  1  replied,  there  are  things  of  which  X  was  ignorant,  but 
of  w  hich  1  am  so  no  longer :  for  instance,  a  little  man,  muffled  up  in  a  gray  great* 
coat,  often  issues,  on  dark  nights,  from  a  back  door  of  the  Tuileries,  accoiniKuiied  by 
a  single  attendant,  mounts  a  shabby  vehicle,  and  proceeds  to  ferret  out  a  certain  Sig- 

pofa  G - — ;  that  little  man  is  yourself ;  and  the  misjudging  vocalist  sacrifices  her 

tideiity  to  you  in  favour  of  Rode,  the  violin-player.”  At  these  w'ords  the  Consul,  turn¬ 
ing  his  back  u|)on  me  and  remaining  silent,  rang  the  bell,  and  I  w  ithdrew'.  An  aide- 
de-camp  w  as  commissioned  to  perform  the  part  of  a  black  eunuch  to  the  unfaithful 
fair  one,  who  indignantly  refused  to  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  seraglio.  She 
was  tlr^t  deprived  of  her  establishment  and  pensions,  in  hope  of  reducing  her  to  terms 
by  famine ;  but  deeply  in  love  with  Rode,  she  remained  indexible,  and  rejected  the 
most  brilliant  offers  of  the  Fyladis  Berthier.  She  was  then  compelled  to  quit  Paris  ; 
she  first  retired  into  the  country  with  her  lover ;  but  afterwards  both  made  their 
escajic,  and  went  to  Russia  to  recruit  their  fortune. 

But  these  extracts  would  be  incomplete  without  the  following  one.  It  is 
pregnant  with  instruction. 

I  will  nut  dissemble,  that  it  was  in  my  pow'er  to  act  u}X)n  the  fear  or  terror 
which  either  more  or  less  constantly  agitated  the  |K)ssessor  of  unlimited  pow'er. 
Tile  great  searcher  into  the  state,  1  could  complain,  censure,  and  condemn,  for  the 
w  hole  of  France.  In  this  point  of  view,  what  evils  have  1  not  prevented?  If  I 
found  myself  unable  to  reduce,  as  was  my  wish,  the  general  police  to  a  mere  scare¬ 
crow,  or  rather  to  a  benevolent  institution,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  assert,  that  I  have  done  more  good  than  ill ;  that  is  to  say,  that  I  have  avoid¬ 
ed  more  evil  than  it  was  permitted  me  to  do,  having  almost  always  to  struggle  with 
the  prejudices,  the  jiassions,  and  the  furious  transports  of  the  chief  of  the  state. 

In  iny  second  ministry,  1  succeeded  much  more  by  the  force  of  informations  and 
of  ajipreheusiou,  than  by  restraint  and  the  employment  of  coercive  measures.  1  re- 
vivea  the  ancient  police  maxim,  namely,  that  three  persons  could  not  meet  and 
speak  indiscreetly  u|X)n  public  affairs,  without  its  coming  the  next  day  to  the  ears  of 
the  minister  of  police.  Certain  it  is,  that  1  had  the  address  to  make  it  universally 
believed,  that  wherever  four  persons  assembled,  there,  in  my  pay,  were  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear.  Such  a  belief  no  doubly  tended  to  general  corruption  and  dcba$e» 
nicnt ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  evils,  what  w'retchedness,  what  tears  has  it  pre¬ 
vented  !  Such,  then,  was  this  vast  and  terrific  machine  called  the  General  Police  of 
the  empire.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that,  without  neglecting  the  details,  I  was 
chiefly  engaged  uyKMi  its  ensemble^  and  its  results. 

fhe  following  presents  Buonaparte  in  an  odioilis  light.  By  the  intrigues 
of  his  brother  Lucien,  Spain  had  declared  war  against  Portugal ;  and  a 
French  Army,  under  the  orders  of  Leclerc,  had  entered  that  kingdom  by 
''  ay  of  Salamanca. 

In  its  distress,  the  court  of  Lisbon  endeavoured  to  find  safety  by  lavishing  its  trea- 
on  its  invaders.  It  opened  direct  negotiations  with  Lucien,  and  on  the  6th  of 
June,  prelira inaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Badajoz,  through  the  operation  of  a  secret 
subsidy  of  thirty  millions,  which  were  shared  betw-een  the  First  Consul’s  brother  and 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  Such  was  the  source  of  the  immense  fortune  of  Lucien.  The 

trst  CoTisui,  who  wished  to  occupy  Lisbon,  was  at  first  outrageous,  threatening  to 
his  brother,  and  not  to  recognize  the  stipulation  of  Badajoz.  Talleyrand  and  I 
endeavoured  to  make  him  feel  the  ill  effects  which  would  result  from  such  a  public 

play.  Talleyrand  supported  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  basis  of  the  treaty  by 
mtcrest  of  our  alliance  with  Spain,  by  the  happy  position  thus  supplied  us  of  ah 
“Pl^Xiniation  with  England,  who,  finding  herself  excluded  from  the  ports  of  Portugal, 
Would  be  anxious  to  re-enter  them ;  he  very  adroitly  proposed  modifications  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  diamonds  of  the  Princess  of  Brazil,  and  a  gift  to 
rirst  Consul  of  ten  millions  for  his  private  purse,  relaxed  his  vigour  so  much,  thsl 
the  deflmtive  treaty  to  be  concluded  at  Madrid  ! 
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The  particulars  Fouche  has  condescended  to  disclose  in  regard  to  the 
seizure  and  assassination  of  the  Duke  d’Knghitn,  will  be  read  with  interest. 
It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  although  JSavary  has  totally  failed  to  ex- 
onerate  hiuiSelf  from  participation  in  the  murder  of  the  young  Bourbon 
Prince,  he  is  not  to  be  crinoinated  on  the  suspicious  testimony  of  FoucIu% 
who  detebted  him  because  he  was  subsequently  invested  with  the  post  of 
Minisurof  Police,  from  which  that  incurable  intriguer  had  been  driven 
with  disgrace.  It  is  broadly  insinuated  that  Taiieyrand  was  the  secret 
adviser  of  that  crime. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  mission  of  Caulaincourt 
Ordejicr  to  the  banks  of  the  Khine ;  but  when  I  was  informed  that  the  te!cgrai*h 
had  jubt  announced  tlie  arrt^st  of  the  ]irince,  and  that  the  order  to  tictnstcr  him  fr 
Strasbourg  to  Paris  was  given,  I  foresaw  the  catastrophe,  and  I  trembled  tor  the  lue 
of  the  noble  victim.  I  huiried  to  Malmaison,  where  the  First  Consul  then  was;  it 
WH4  the  iVlh  V’^entose.  (20lh  March,  lrt04.)  I  arrived  there  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  1  found  him  in  a  slate  of  agitation,  walking  by  himself  in  the  park. 
1  entreaU'd  pemiipwoii  to  say  a  word  to  him  ahoiu  the  great  event  of  the  day.  “  I  sec,” 
said  he,  what  brings  you:  I  am  about  this  day  to  strike  a  great  and  neces'^ary 
blow.”  I  rq»reseiUed  to  him  that  Fnmce  and  Europe  would  be  roused  against  luin,  if 
he  did  not  su|>ply  undeniable  (iroof  that  the  Duke  had  conspired  against  hi'  iierson  at 
Kllcinhcim.  What  necessity  is  there  for  proof?”  he  exclaimed  ;  “  is  lie  not  a 
Bourbon,  and  lire  must  dangerous  of  all  of  them  V”  1  )>ersisted  in  ofiering  argu* 
mcnis  of  |X)lioy  calculated  to  silence  the  reasons  of  state.  But  all  in  vain  ;  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  impatiently  telling  me,  ‘‘  Have  not  you  and  your  friends  told  me  a  tliuu- 
.sand  times  that  I  should  conclude  by  becoming  the  General  Monk  of  France,  and  by 
restoring  the  Bourbons  ?  Very  well !  there  will  no  longer  be  any  w'ay  of  retreating. 
What  stronger  guarantee  can  I  give  to  the  revolution,  which  you  have  cemented  by 
the  lilood  of  a  king  ?  It  Is,  licsides,  indispensable  to  bring  things  to  a  conclusion  ;  I 
am  surrounded  by  plots  ;  1  must  imprint  terror  or  perish.”  In  Siiying  these  last 
words,  which  left  nothing  more  to  hope,  he  had  approached  the  castle ;  I  saw  M. 
de  Talleyrand  arrive,  and  a  moment  after  the  two  consuls,  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun. 
I  regained  my  carriage,  and  rc-entcrcd  my  own  house  in  a  slate  of  consternation. 

I'he  next  day  I  learned,  that  after  my  departure  a  council  had  been  held,  and  that 
Savary  had  pioceedcd  at  night  to  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  victim  ;  atrocicus 
circumstances  were  quoted.  Savary  had  revenged  himself,  it  was  reported,  of  hav¬ 
ing  missed  his  prey  in  Normandy,  where  he  had  flattered  himself  with  having  en¬ 
snared,  by  means  of  the  net-work  of  the  conspiracy  of  Georges,  the  Duke  de  Borri 
and  the  Count  d’ Artois,  wliom  he  would  have  more  willingly  sacrificed  than  the 
Duke  d’Enghien.  Real  assured  me  that  he  was  so  little  prcjxired  fur  the  noc¬ 
turnal  execution,  that  he  had  dcjKirted  in  the  morning  to  go  to  the  prince  at  Vin¬ 
cennes,  expecting  to  conduct  him  to  Malmaison,  and  conceiving  that  the  First  Consul 
would  finish  the  affair  in  a  magnanimous  manner.  But  a  coup  d'ttat  appeared  in- 
dispensable  to  impress  Europe  with  terror,  and  eradicate  all  the  germs  of  conspiracy 
against  his  person. 

Indignation,  which  I  had  foreseen,  broke  out  in  the  most  sanguinary  manner.  I 
was  not  the  jHTson  who  hesitated  to  express  himself  with  the  least  restraint  re¬ 
specting  this  violence  against  the  rights  of  nations  and  humanity.  “  It  is  more 
than  a  crime,”  1  said  ;  “  it  is  a  political  fault words  which  I  record  because  they 
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prompting’  him  to  try  all  means  for  soothin"  the  latter,  he  proposed 
to  itiipley,  for  that  purpose,  the  intrigues  of  courtiers  and  courtezans.  This 
resource  appcare<l  to  Fouche  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  he  affirmed  in  the 
(’oiincil  of  State  that  its  success  was  impossible. 

“  What !”  replied  the  Emperor,  “  is  it  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution  who  borrows 
so  pusillanimous  an  expression  ?  What,  Sir,  is  it  for  you  to  advance  that  any  tiling  is 
ijTiposcible !  you  wlu>,  during  fifteen  years,  have  seen  brought  to  pass  events  whicn 
wire  with  justice  thought  to  be  impossible  ?  The  man  who  has  seen  Louis  XV^I. 
place  his  neck  under  the  guillotine, — who  has  seen  the  Archduchess  of  Austria,  Queen 
of  France,  mend  her  own  stockings  and  shoes,  while  in  daily  expectation  of  mount- 
ini;  the  scatibid — he,  in  short,  who  sees  himself  a  minister,  when  I  am  Emperor  of 
the  French  ;  such  a  man  should  never  permit  the  word  impossible  to  escape  his 

(Ireat  events  soon  followed  in  rapid  succession, — the  destruction  of  the 
third  coalition  at  Austerlitz, — the  organization  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  which  isolated  Prussia, — and  the  battle  of  Jena,  which  laid  that 
monarchy  at  the  mercy  of  E'rance.  ‘‘  Jena  !"  F’ouche  exclaims,  **  history 
will  one  day  develope  thy  secret  causes.”  *Tis  pity  that  the  Duke  of  Ot¬ 
ranto  did  not,  as  doubtless  he  might,  anticipate  the  developments  of  history. 
Rut  from  what  he  says,  it  appears  that  the  Prussian  war  had  been  in  con¬ 
templation  since  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  ;  that  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  had  been  formed  to  isolate  that  power  ;  that  for  three  months  be¬ 
fore  the  war  broke  out  it  had  been  in  preparation,  like  a  coup  de  t  krai  re  ; 
that  all  the  chances  and  casualties  were  calculated,  considered,  and  pro¬ 
vided  against  with  the  greatest  exactness ;  and  that  “  the  Prussian  mo¬ 
narchy  depended,”  for  its  chief  resource,  **  upon  the  cunning  of  some  in¬ 
trigues  and  the  energy  of  a  few  subsidized  persons,  who  were  the  mere  pup- 
p'ts  of  our  will !" — thus  verifying  an  observation  of  our  author,  that  “it 
was  chiefly  in  the  dilatorincss  and  blunders  of  the  different  cabinets  that 
Napoleon  found  his  greatest  strength.”  The  wonderful  results  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  campaign  completed  the  intoxication  of  the  French ;  but  the  succeed¬ 
ing  campaign  in  Poland,  and  particularly  the  desperate  battle  of  Preuss- 
Eylau,  awakened  the  nation  from  the  visions  in  which  it  had  been  indulging, 
and  made  the  staunchest  of  Napoleon’s  adherents  to  tremble.  “It  was  no 
longer  the  puppets  which  fell  at  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena  and  had  the 
battle  of  Friedland  been  contested  with  equal  desperation,  and  .the  success 
of  the  EVench  been  as  doubtful  and  as  dear-bought,  how  many  tears  of 
blood  and  years  of  suffering  might  have  been  spared  to  Europe !  Napoleon, 
however,  had  a  full  view  of  the  dreadful  hazards  of  his  situation.  “  From 
the  victory  of  Eylau,”  says  Fouche,  “  he  evinced  real  discretion  and  abi- 
bty ;  so  strong  in  conception,  so  energetic  in  character,  and  pursuing  his 
object,  that  of  overcoming  the  Russian  cabinet,  with  unceasing  persever¬ 
ance.  Nothing  of  consequence  escaped  him  ;  his  eye  was  every  where.” 

I  l»e  peace  of  Tilsit  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  the  miseries  of  war,  but  left 
EiUrope  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  England,  however,  succeeded  in  penetra¬ 
ting  ibe  secret  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  in  virtue  of  which  the  navy  of 
Denmark  was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  France.  This  led  to  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  Copenhagen,  which  has  been  tlie  subject  of  so  much  ignorant 
clamour  and  outcry,  both  on  the  continent  and  with  a  certain  party  among 
ourselves,  who  are  constantly  on  the  watch  to  misrepresent  and  traduce 
tbe  proceedings  of  those  in  power.  Never,  perhaps,  in  our  whole  history, 
"  as  a  blow  more  opportunely  or  vigorously  struck  ;  never  were  the  secret 
tnacbinations  of  our  enemy  more  promptly  and  effectually  foiled.  Let  us 
W  Fouche.  /  r  r  / 

Since  the  catastrophe  of  Paul  I.,  I  never  saw  Napoleon  abandon  himself  to  more 
violent  transports.  What  most  struck  him,  in  this  vigorous  enterprise,  was  the 
Pfoniptncss  of  the  resolution  of  the  English  Ministry.  He  suspected  a  fresh  infidelity 
>n  thecai>inet,  and  charged  me  to  discover  if  it  w'as  connected  with  the  mortification 
attendant  upon  a  recent  disgrace.  I  again  represented  to  him  how  difficult  it  was,  in 
^  uiyhterious  a  Icbyrinth,  to  discover  any  thing  except  by  instinct  or  conjecture  ; 

*  be  traitors/*  said  I,  “  must  voluntarily  betray  themsclvca,  for  the  police  never 
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know  but  what  is  told  it«  and  that  which  chance  ditjcovers  is  Utile  ^dced/*  Upon 
this  subject  I  had  a  curittus  and  truly  historical  conference  with  a  |)ersonage  who  has 
survivetl,  and  who  still  survives  all ;  but  my  present  situation  does  pot  permit  me  lu 
disclose  the  iwrticulars  of  it. 

have  thus  extracted  nearly  all  that  we  consider  of  any  moment  in 
the  first  volume  of  these  interesting  memoirs,  to  which  we  shall  confine 
the  present  article.  M’^e  should  consider  it  a  crime  against  decency  were 
we  to  pollute  our  pages  with  the  abominable  anecdotes  Fouche  gives  of 
the  Napoleon  family,  and  of  the  double  incest  with  which  he  charges  its  head. 
They  may  be  true,  hut  they  are  not  the  less  revolting  on  that  account,  llv 
our  author's  shewing,  the  Duke  de  Lauziin  was  purity  itself,  compand 
with  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ;  and  as  to  his  sisters,  they  were  fitter  to  figure 
in  the  purlieus  of  the  Palais  Royal  than  in  the  Tuileries  or  St.  Cloud. 

But  before  we  conclude,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  author  of  these  Me¬ 
moirs.  On  one  occasion,  while  conversing  with  the  Emperor,  Fouche  made 
an  allusion  to  Louis  XVI.  and  asserted  that,  had  he  dissolved  the  Legislative 
Body  when  it  usurped  the  right  of  representing  the  sovereign,  he  might 
still  have  lived  and  reigned.  “  How  !  Duke  of  Otranto,”  said  Napoleon  to 
him  after  a  montent’s  silence  ;  “  if  I  recollect  right,  however,  you  are  one 
of  those  who  sent  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold.”  Yes,  Sire,”  replied  Fouche 
without  hesitation,  “  and  that  is  the  first  service  2  have  had  the  happinen  of 
render  inpr  your  Majesty**  This  we  presume  was  meant  for  flattery  :  the  re¬ 
morseless  villain  could  even  make  a  merit  of  his  crime,  when  it  suited  his 
purpose  :  yet,  after  the  Reign  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  when  he  was  in¬ 
triguing  for  office,  be  persecuted  M.  de  Blacas,  with  his  factitious  repentance, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  formally  to  do  penance  in  the  Senate,  in  the  presence 
of  several  of  his  brother  Regicides,  who  had  the  discretion  to  be  silent,  because 
they  knew  that  the  Bourbons  could  never  forgive,  much  less  confide  in,  the 
men  w  ho  had  deliberately  murdered  one  of  the  best  Princes  of  their  race.  Nay, 
the  same  farce  is  kept  up  in  these  Memoirs,  which  also  contain  the  detestable 
anecdote  w^e  have  here  given.  “  There  was  one  vote,”  says  this  ci-devant  Ter¬ 
rorist,  and  Minister  of  Police,  ‘‘  which  is  unjustifiable  ;  I  will  even  own  with- 
out  a  blusli,  that  it  sometimes  awakens  remorse  within  me.  But  I  call  the 
Oi)d  of  Truth  to  witness,  (it  is  Fouche  who  obtests  ‘  the  God  of  Truth  ! !’) 
that  it  was  far  less  against  the  monarch  that  I  aimed  the  blow'  (for  he  was 
good  and  just)  than  against  the  kingly  office,  at  that  time  incompatible 
with  the  new  order  of  things.  I  will  also  add,  for  concealment  is  no  longer 
of  avail,  that  it  then  apjteared  to  me,  as  to  many  others,  that  we  could  not 
inspire  the  represeufatires,  and  the  mass  of  the  peopde,  v'ith  an  energif  svjf~ 
dent  to  surmount  the  difficulties  qf  the  crisis,  but  by  abandoning  eveky 

THING  LIKE  MODERATION,  BREAKING  THROUGH  ALL  RESTRAINT,  AKD 
INDULGING  THE  EXTREMITY  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  EXCESS  !  SuCH  W’AS 
THE  REASON  OF  STATE  W’HICH  APPEARED  TO  US  TO  REQUIRE  THIS 
FRIGHTFUL  SACRIFICE!!  In  POLITICS,  EVEN  ATROCITY  ITSELF  MAY 
SOMETIMES  PRODUCE  A  SALUTARY  EFFECT  !!  !” 


^nbocatton. 

Spirit  of  love !  I  have  sought  thee  long, 

I  have  wooed  thee  in  many  an  idle  song ; 

In  the  splendour  of  day,  and  the  silence  of  night. 
In  the  glimmering  twilight,  and  pale  starlight. 

In  my  sluinbering  visions,  and  waking  dreams, 

By  the  fresh  green  woods  and  the  summer  streams. 
On  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  the  break  of  day,  *  \ 
On  the  SM  when  its  waves  like 'a  mirror  lay,  , 

In  the  glittering  hall  of  the  fair  and  young,^* 


I 


if. 


litnmrks  oh  liMuny* 

Spirit  of  love !  1  have  found  thee  at  last ; 

Thy  rainbow  hues  thou  hast  round  me  cast ; 
Thou  hast  won  me  away  from  the  joys  of  sense, 
To  joys  more  sacred  and  more  intense  ; 

Thou  liast  bound  my  brow  with  a  wreath  of  flow 
Thou  hast  given  me  promise  of  brighter  hours; 
Thou  hast  led  me  far  from  the  wild  misrule 
Of  fierce  Ambition's  noisy  school ; 

Thou  hast  made  me  free  from  the  world’s  control 
Thou  hast  rous’d  into  life  my  dormant  soul ; 
AV'ith  a  gentler  heart  thou  hast  link’d  my  fate. 
Thou  hast  ceas’d  to  leave  me  desolate. 


Spirit  of  love !  Oh  !  rest  with  me, 

Nor  fade  like  the  leaf  ou  autumnal  tree ! 

Oh  !  rest  with  me  in  the  green- W’ood  shade. 
Where  a  bow’r  by  the  branching  boughs  is  made 
Oh !  rest  with  me  on  the  mountain’s  side, 

^rhere  the  flashing  streamlets  in  sunshine  glide  ! 
Oh  !  rest  with  me  by  the  quiet  lake. 

Where  its  rippling  waves  sweet  music  make ! 

Oh  !  rest  with  me,  if  you  wish  to  save 
A  wounded  mind  from  an  early  grave ! 

Rest  with  me — I  beseech  thee,  rest — 

By  all  the  hopes  that  give  life  a  zest. 

By  the  dreams  of  passion  I  nurs’d  ao  long. 

By  the  wildest  strains  of  the  poet’s  song  ! 

Spirit  of  love  !  Oh  !  rest  with  me 
In  all  thy  light  and  purity  ! 
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laws  alFtcting  both,  on  the  surface  have  read  of  hlni  in  a  book.”  M’e 
of  our  benign  attendant,  being  pro-  are  not  so  uncourteous,  gentle  read- 
bably  such  as  will  illustrate  what  is  er,  as  to  suppose  that  thou  “  canst 
obscure  in  the  phenomena  exhibited  not  read,”  although,  in  questioning 
within  and  around  us.  Nay,  al-  this,  we  should  only  imitate  the  iui- 
though  the  Poet  makes  his  hero  ex-  mortal  Scriblerus — a  rare  spirit  of 
claim,  the  olden  time,  for  one  half-hour’s 

twist  with  whom  we  would  gladiv 
W  hile  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  renounce  all  the  Joys  of  Phreiiol- 

„  .  t  .  no,  not  of  Phrenology,  hut  of  Ma- 

Or  in  a  coach^»i.,tx  the  British  fair, 

much- venerated  name  belongs ;  more 
we  are  willing  to  admit,  at  the  risk  especially  as  the  aforesaid  “  book” 
of  being  considered  uncharitable,  might  not  be  at  hand,  although  its 
that  his  fame  is  likely  to  be  of  short  title  were  given  with  every  forma- 
duration,  if  there  is  any  reason  for  Itty. 

supposing  that  the  national  taste  will  According  to  the  public  records  of 
take  another  turn,  when*  literally  the  Celestial  Empire,  there  lived,  at 
fulfilling  the  anticipation  of  another  least  not  later  than  eight  thousand 
member  of  the  same  fraternity,  years  ago,  an  Kmperor,  who,  to  no 

small  portion  of  divine  learning  add- 

- Britain’s  sons  shall*guide  ed  a  stock  of  accomplishments  re- 

Huge  beneath  the  tossing  garded  as  hunjan,  which,  if  parcelled 

tide;  quj  amongst  us  of  modern  times, 

Onward,  through  bright  meand’ring  vales,  lead  to  discoveries  this  dull 

. .  world  has  formed  little  conception  of. 

lent  itatks  shall  trail  the  sceptred  the  plenitude  of  Chin  -nong’s  in- 

...  ,  ^ ,  tellectual  grasp.  Botany  was  net 

with  harness  d  necks  the  pearly  flood  „  ®  ^  ^  ^ 

^  allowed  to  escape  ;  as  a  slight  proof  of 

stretch  the  lilk  rein,  and  champ  the  ail-  'yhich  we  are  given  to  umlerstan^ 
ver  curb.  that,  in  a  single  day,  he  discovered 

not  fewer  than  seventy  plants  of  a 
Yet,  all  of  these  improvements  “  to  poisonous  nature.  Oh,  rare  disco- 
tbe  contrary  notwithstanding,”  we  very  !  it  may  be  exclaimed  ;  but  the 
envy  not  such  a  happy  state  of  best  of  our  story  is  yet  to  come ;  for 
things,  inasmuch  as  those  of  the  the  same  discriminating  eye*  on  that 
present  day  can  justly  claim  the  same  day,  discovered  seventy  other 
merit  of  having  assisted  in  these  im-  plrnts,  whose  properties  respectively 
portant  acquirements,  by  directing  neutralized  the  baneful  effects  of 
future  generations  in  a  course  which,  those  first  discovered, 
from  press  of  other  matters,  we  Knowing  this  to  be  the  case,  may 
ourselves  bad  not  leisure  to  follow  we  not  well  lament  that  such  men 
out.  ^  ^  do  not  DOW  exist  ?  Are  we  notjusti- 

Is  it  not  rational,  then,  to  conclude,  fied  in  wishing  that  some  portion  of 
that  tile  times  w’c  live  in  are  prefer-  a  botanical  acumen,  which  appears  to 
able  to  aiiv  that  have  been,  and  not  have  illustrated  so  succesiftiHy 
much  inferior  to  those  that  shall  arcana  of  the  vegetable  kin^om, 
hereafter  be }  This,  we  confess,  is  were  still  implanted  in  our  degenc-, 
the  unction  wherewith  we  would  rate  systems?  Vain,  however,  ate  all 
console  all  unreasonable  murmur-  our  aspirations.  Chii^-fionghaalnnc 
Inga :  yet  “  true  it  is  and  of  verity,”  been  gathered  to  hii  fathers ;  •!»« 
that  a  transient  dgh  does  now  and  that  knowledge,  which  waa  tt> 
then  heave  our  bosom,  as  we  take  a  intuitive,  must  now  bo  the  dotthtitn 
retrospectire  glance  of  days  that  resnit  of  many  E  morninjf 
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rt'ijfn  of  nianaarins  and  tea-growers  • 
shall  move  us  from  our  high  opinion 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  ve¬ 
nerable  as  he  is  by  the  respect  which 
must  attach  to  one  who  is  our  elder 
by  so  many  thousand  years.  Now, 
as  comparisons,  where  flowers  are 
concerned,  may  come  under  Dog¬ 
berry’s  definition,  we  at  once  rest  our 
defence,  not  in  a  plea  of  superiority, 
but  in  reminding  our  readers  of  some 
of  those  helps  given  us  to  atone  for 
defect  of  that  intuitive  penetration, 
in  which  we  hereby  admit  the  re¬ 
nowned  Chin-nong  to  have  excelled 
our  modern  Botanists. 

A  class  of  Nature's  productions, 
presenting  such  beauty  to  the  eye, 
so  frequently  alleviating  the  violence 
of  disease,  and  contributing,  in  such 
an  important  degree,  to  the  necessities 
as  well  as  to  the  luxuries  of  life, 
could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  in 
the  t'iir lies t  times.  Accordingly  we 
tind  many  allusions  to  the  beauty  of 
Howers  and  the  properties  of  plants, 
l^racwfuUy  interwoven  with  the  my¬ 
thology  or  religious  observances  of 
every  nation,  h^oro  this  source,  too, 
the  moralists  of  Greece  reminded 
man  of  his  frailty,  and  hence  her 
poets  drew  some  of  their  happiest 
illustrations.  But  men  may  long  be 
larailiar  with  the  fictions  of  mytho¬ 
logy  and  the  graces  of  poetry,  before 
advancing  materially  in  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  department  of 
Nature  in  which  these  may  have 
origiuated ;  and  however  simple  any 
science  may  in  itself  be,  it  can  never 
be  extensively  or  advantageously  cul¬ 
tivated,  80  long  as  the  results  of  in¬ 
dividual  acquirement  are  unrecorded. 

1  bus,  until  the  time  of  Theopbras* 
little  attention  appears  to  have 
b^n  paid  to  the  study  of  plants,  but 
titer  hifi  writings  were  given  to  the 
World,  succeeding  observers  gradually 
extended  his  limited  catalogue ;  most 
ol  them,  however,  making  little  pre¬ 
tension  to^  system  beyond  that  of 
giving  their  names  in  alphabetical 
or,  according  to  the  arbitrary 
jtito  trees,  abrulm,  and  herbs. 

,  .^^*|Wering  variety,  indeed,  cx- 

ttaw  in  4h^  vi^able  kingdom, 
^Id;  not  fail  speedily  to  impress 

WuraUsti  with  the  necessit  y  of  ar- 

777^-— - - 
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rangement;  but  their  attempts  in 
this  respect  can  be  said  to  possesa 
little  merit  beyond  tliat  of  furnish¬ 
ing  a  basis  on  which  others  might 
rest  their  inquiries.  And  perhaps 
no  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of 
the  imperfection  of  ancient  systems, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  flowing  to  science  from  arrange¬ 
ment,  than  what  is  furnished  by  con¬ 
sidering,  that,  though  the  study  of 
plants  had  assumed  the  dignity  of  a 
science  for  several  hundred  years,  the 
whole  number  of  species  enumerated 
by  Linsus,  a  transciiber  of  Pliny, 
extended  only  to  1000 ;  whereas,  in¬ 
cluding  such  as  were  described  under 
the  yet  imperfect  systems  of  more 
modern  times,  the  number  at  present 
known  may  safely  be  stated  as  ex¬ 
ceeding  30,000,  and  this,  too,  within 
little  less  than  a  century  after  the 
world  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  more  perfect  method  of  a  second 
Linnffius — 

—  I-  the  wondrous  Swede  !  whose 
ample  mind, 

Like  ancient  Tadmor’s  philosophic  king. 
Stretch’d  from  the  hyssop  creeping  on 
the  wall, 

To  Lebanon’s  proudest  cedars. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  exten¬ 
sion  of  botanical  knowledge  is  more 
owing  to  the  number  of  independent 
states  into  which  the  old  world  has 
been  divided,  and  to  the  rich  fisid 
laid  open  by  the  dlsc'  vwy  of  a  new, 
than  to  the  Linnsrsn  cfassificatfpr.. 
But  surely  under  a  government  which 
ruled  with  despotic  sway  over  such 
a  vast  extent  of  territory,  men  pf 
science  had  every  facility  in  forming 
an  acquaintance  with  the  vegetable 
productions  of  different  countries; 
and  if  we  find  that  the  number  of 
plants  described  by  Naturalists  born 
amongst  a  people  whose  empire  once 
extended  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercti- 
lea  to  where  the  Ganges  rolU  its 
waters,  and  through  au  the  variety 
of  climate  lying  between  the  genial 
regions  of  Greec  eand  the  inhospi¬ 
table  wastes  of  Germany,  does  nqt 
greatly  exceed  that  which,  tinder 
better  aospicet,  may  be  found  in  a 
single  cooniy  of  Scotland,  we  mBjf 
justly  attribute  much  to  the  excei- 

iil 


MS  authoif  tka  art  not  agreed  whether  Bast- 
the  thng  reftrxod  to. 
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knee  of  a  system  which  has  achieved  charm  the  reader  as  often  as  he  refers 
anch  wonders.  to  either  of  these  works,  and  which 

It  were  inconsistent  with  our  pre-  excites  an  interest  even  in  one  who 
sent  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  minute  looks  into  them  without  any  specific 
enumeration  of  all  those  circiimstan-  purpose.  Wlicn  to  these  we  add 
ces  which,  independently  of  its  own  the  erudition  displayed  in  references 
simplicity,  have  aided  the  triumphs  and  synonyms,  the  didactic  precision 
of  the  Linna^an  system ;  but  one  and  clear  discrimination  displayed 
obvious  cause  of  this  success  lies  in  throughout  the  whole,  it  is  not  sur- 
the  facility  affordal  for  its  acquisi-  prising  that  they  should  have  so 
tion  by  the  superficial  as  well  as  the  rarely  been  excelled.  If  this  has 
profound,  the  gay  as  w’ell  as  the  ever  been  the  case,  it  is  gratifying  to 
learned,  through  the  aid  of  Local  find  that  the  merits  of  a  British 
Floras.  Many  who  might  be  de-  Flora  render  it  doubtful  whether  the 
terre<l  from  the  study,  if  general  and  palm  should  be  conferred  on  its 
extensive  enumerations  were  their  author,  or  upon  one  of  the  tno«i 
only  guides,  arc  by  these  led  to  cuU  acute  to  be  found  in  the  long  list  ot‘ 
tivate  a  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  those  who  have  illustrated  the  Botany 
productions  of  their  own  kingdom  or  of  Germany.  For  great  as  the  merit 
district.  This  foundation  being  laid,  of  Schrader’s  Flora  is  allowed  to  be, 
that  which  before  appeared  bewii-  the  Flora  Britannica  of  Sir  Janus 
dered,  speedily  assumes  order  and  Smith  may  well  rank  as  its  parallel, 
harmony  :  the  student  fears  not  to  in  accuracy  of  distinction,  fulness  of 
grapple  with  the  Floras  of  other  re-  description,  judicious  arrangement  of 
gions,  and  he  is  thus  prepared  to  synonyms,  and  general  elegance  of 
extend  the  conquests  of  his  favourite  style. 

science  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  The  Botanical  erudition  display- 
globe  his  lot  may  be  cast.  When  ed  in  his  English  Flora  *  invests 
properly  executed,  such  performances  the  same  accomplished  author  with 
also  present  attractions  of  no  ordi-  still  stronger  claims  on  the  gratitude 
nary  kind  to  the  Philosophical  of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  labour 
Botanist,  who,  having  already  sur-  attending  such  deep  research,  and 
mounted  difficulties  which  may  long  such  extensive  reference  as  are  ex¬ 
retard  the  inexperienced,  becomes  hibited  in  every  page.  Its  admirable 
anxious  to  view  the  science  of  plants  descriptions,  and  the  number  of  lo¬ 
in  connection  witli  others  equally  im-  calities  given  for  our  rarer  plants, 
portaut.  Through  these  he  is  cn-  would  of  themselves  be  no  light  rc- 
abled  to  observe  more  minutely  the  commendation  to  a  native  Botanist ; 
effects  produced  on  vegetables  by  the  while  the  critical  examination  of 
variation  of  climate  and  difference  of  natural  orders,  supported  by  num- 
Boil  or  mineralogical  structure  ;  and  berless  references  to  botanical  works 
the  productions  of  distant  and  widely-  of  every  description  and  date,  must 
eeparated  countries  are  thus  rendered  render  it  a  valuable  acquisition,  both 
easily  accessible,  should  he  wish  to  to  the  student  and  man  of  science, 
accumulate  the  whole  into  one  com-  wherever  a  petal  has  been  distin- 
prehensive  arrangement.  guished  from  a  pistil.  The  proprie- 

Tbose  of  Lapland  and  Sweden,  ty  of  introducing  all  at  once,  In  • 
written  by  Linnseus  himself,  are  work  of  this  description,  mA  Ut 
models  of  what  he  intended  a  Partial  tensive  change  in  the 
Flora  to  be.  They  have  accordingly  racters  of  umbelllfdfotit  plints*  ©*7 
been  imitated  by  most  of  his  succes-  well  be  questioned,  but  of  d© 
tors  in  this  department ;  and,  to  the  cessity  of  breaking  do#n  aoiBe 
praise  of  their  modesty  be  it  spoken,  old  genera,  all  must  be'^u'nlwl* 
the  pupils  have  generally  refrained  With  the  grasses,  itid 
from  excelling  their  master.  There  extensive  families,  thU 
‘  is  s  graceful  liveliness  both  of  style  especially  requisite';  Snd'bf  -J®:** 
and  allusion,  which  never  fails  to  ciously  availing  hlmseir  of 

•  Tbe  English  Flora ;  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  President  of  tbs 
Society,  &c.  in  Svo.  Volf.  I.  and  II.  (to  be  contludod  in  4  *voli.) 
mi.  '• 
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hours  ot'  uur  ilistinguished  country-  profusely  around  ren 
man  Mr  Hrown,  as  well  as  several  attractive  to  the  lo 
of  the  excellent  monographs  of  other  in  her  less  obtrusive 
writers,  many  difficulties,  which,  whether  he  visit  the 
meeting  him  at  the  very  threshold,  the  Forth,  the  stee 
were  apt  to  produce  a  distaste  in  the  Seat,  or  the  classical 
student,  have  been  removed ;  while  Esk  and  Pentlands, 
those  who  have  advanced  farther  in  will  find  in  each  son 
this  delightful  science,  will  be  glad  of  being  added  to  the 
to  Hnd  the  improvements  introduced  tion.  'I'he  Rocks  of  t 
of  late  years,  whether  at  home  or  on  and  Hills  of  Braid,  \ 
the  C-ontinent,  brought  to  bear  on  and  marshes  around, 
the  Flora  of  their  native  country,  every  variety  of  soil 
The  anecdotes  occasionally  intro-  we  except  that  whi 
duced  will  materially  assist  the  me-  within  old  fir-woods 
mory  of  a  beginner,  by  investing  the  which  some  of  our 
objects  of  his  study  with  an  addi-  plants  seem  to  be 
tional  interest;  while  they  are  not  space  lying  between 
so  numerous  as  to  swell  the  work,  Duddingstone  is  per 
or  impart  to  it  an  air  of  solemn  plants  than  any  spot 
trifling.  In  short,  taking  them  all  tent  in  Britain  ;  whil 
in  all,  the  publication  of  these  vo-  walk  from  Roslin  to 
lunics  cannot  fail  to  constitute  an  will  not  lose  by  comp 
era  in  the  history  of  British  Botany,  most  celebrated  seen 
although  they  possessed  no  other  me-  well  repay  the  Botan 
rit  than  that  of  removing  a  vague-  he  to  meet  with  littl 
ness  which  has  long  prevailed  in  our  gnnt  Carex  pendu/a,-  c 
llotanical  phraseology.  plants  the  British  Flc 

Of  what  may  be  termetl  Local  That  the  vegetable 
Floras,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  such  a  district  should 
term,  Linneeus  has  left  iis  no  speci-  correctly  enumerated 
men ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  indeed  surprising,  and 
fortunate  for  science  that  men  of  wc  recollect  that,  so 
much  botanical  skill  have  not  dis-  time  of  Alston,  Edin 
dained  the  labour  required  for  ac-  inferior  to-  any  met 
complishing  such  a  task.  The  Flora  Europe  for  the  zeal  u 
Kdinensis*  is  perhaps  the  best  work  tany  was  cultivated 


itt  growing  near  Kdinburgh ;  arrangtd 
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iV.onjih  unwilling  to  dispense  with  It  were  needless  to  say  much  of 
any  of  its  matter,  we  could  wish  that  the  claims  possessed  by  the  ‘  Flora 
a  more  portable  form  had  been  a-  Edinensis  on  the  student,  who  must 
dopted  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  of  necessity  form  an  acquaintance 
use  of  a  smaller  type  throughout  with  Botany.  He  has  here  an  easy- 
would  have  rendered  it  a  more  fre-  means  of  laying  a  foundation  for 
quent  companion  in  the  fields.  Our  more  extensive  acquirements  in  the 
author  follows  out  the  suggestion  practical  department  of  the  science : 
of  Or  Hooker,  by  uniting  the  Ccras-  and  it  wdll  still  farther  enable  him  to 
Hum  setuidecandnim  and  C.  tctraiv^  atuin  that  knowledge  which  will 
drum  of  Smith  ;  but  in  specimens  soon  be  required  of  every  candidate 
gathered  so  early  as  the  6th  of  April,  for  a  degree,  should  other  intinbers 
(those  taken  for  the  latter  were  of  our  University  continue  to  go  hand 
luund  on  the  highest  soil  of  Arthur-  in  band  with  the  zealous  Botanist  to 
Star,)  there  appears  a  difference  suf-  whom  this  work  is  dedicated,  'fhere 
ficient  to  mark  the  plants  in  ques-  are  many,  besides  these,  to  whom  a 
lion  as  distinct  species.  We  may  knowledge  of  Botany  would  lay  open 
also  remark,  that,  in  giving  plants,  an  interesting  field  for  innocent  a> 
which,  although  common  in  other  inusement,  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
{>arta  of  the  country,  are  of  some  ra-  ercise  healthful  both  to  body  and 
rity  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  greater  mind.  To  those  who  are  denied  op- 
number  of  hahiiait  might  have  been  portunity  of  acquiring  a  practical 
acceptable :  thus  Viola  odoraia  might  knowledge  of  sciences  which  can  only 
have  been  meniioneil  as  growing  on  be  illustrated  to  perfection  by  means 
a  bank  at  the  south-west  corner  of  of  a  costly  and  extensive  apparatus, 
Craigmillar  Castle  ;  Sifmphytum  fw-  such  works  will  furnish,  after  some 
berusum  as  occurring  immediately  preliminary  labour,  the  means  of  be- 
op})08ite  Inverleith  plantation,  &c.  coming  acquainted  with  a  science  in 
These  things,  however,  are  of  lit-  which  no  disgusting  or  dangerous 
tie  imimrtance,  when  compared  with  experiments  are  to  be  performed,  in 
the  good  effects  which  such  a  work  w’hich  no  expensive  instruments  are 
ic  calculated  to  produce.  As  a  mo-  required,  and  which,  comparatively, 
del  for  similar  performances  on  the  demands  little  time  to  be  excluxivehj 
Botany  of  other  parts  of  the  coun-  occupied  in  its  pursuit.  Its  objects 
try,  its  merits  will  at  once  be  ac-  present  themselves  in  the  gay  par- 
kuowledgetl.  It  is  not  to  be  expect-  terre  and  the  sequestered  woodland ; 
ed  that  our  provincial  Botanists  can  its  instruments  are  those  in  whose 
have  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  construction  art  has  had  no  hard ; 
the  state  of  Botanical  science  which  and,  by  accompanying  us  in  the  soli- 
must  be  posscsse<l  by  one  who  has,  tary  walk,  it  may  be  cultivated  at  a 
in  a  manner,  made  this  study  bis  time  which  to  most  men  is  altogether 
profession,  and  who,  in  the  libra-  lost.  In  it  the  young  and  the  ele- 
riea  of  learned  societies,  or  from  an  gant  will  indeed  “  find  a  resource 
extensive  correspondence,  has  early  equal  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  new 
access  to  every  change  that  may  be  sense  and  in  its  cultivation,  amid 
proposed,  whether  for  better  or  for  the  retirement  of  the  country,  “  they 
worse.  To  them,  therefore,  such  will  imbibe  health,  as  well  as  know- 
works  must  be  of  the  utmost  value,  ledge  and  taste,  at  the  purest  of  all 
by  embodying,  so  far  as  indigenous  sources.*' 

Botany  is  concerned,  every  improve-  Let  them  hasten,  then,  to  tbefieUs, 
inent  made  up  to  the  date  of  publi-  where  all  is  inviting,  where  all  is  vs- 
cation.  Accordingly,  should  we  ever  riety,  from  the  daisied  meadow,  lo 
be  favoured  with  a  Flora  Argathe-  the  mosa-oovered-rock,— whew  M  hill 
liensit,  or  (no  disparagement  to  the  and  dale,  wood  and  W’old,**  alike  fur- 
Botany  of  Argylethire)  a  Flora  Mo-  nish  pleasure  less  flectii^  thaujtb*^ 
raviensis,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  of  mere  gratified  curioaity* 
authors,  instead  of  relapsing  into  here  recommending- Botaof  to  those 

antiquated  heresies,  will  adopt  the  who,  if  they  study  it  at  all,  will  oo 
orthodox  doctrines  so  admirably  il-  so  without  any  hope  ^of  i^wa 
lustrated  in  the  works  bene  recoin-  ing  at  a  Fri>fesiorship,'^or  of  being 
mended  to  their  notice.  knighted,  like  Linnsens,  for  the  ap- 
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r.Iication  of  fcicncc  to  arts  that  may  ocean,  and  the  dew-drop  which 
l;iiij;dom  ;  but  who,  being  sparkles  on  the  tiny  blade, —man,  who 
liaijpiiy  t;ifted  with  a  taste  lor  refin-  plays  his  part  for  fourscore  years, 
lil  aiconiplhhmeuts,  may  be  desirous  and  the  feeble  insect  which  dies  at 
of  cuitivuting  a  science  which,  while  the  setting  of  the  same  sun  whose 
it  hti'ditcns  their  enjoyment*  will  at  noonday-beams  seemed  to  cal!  it  into 
the  Jame  time  extend  their  know-  being, — all  shadow  forth  the  skill  of 
leiige  of  Nature’s  works.  And  we  some  unseen  Contriver, — all  impres- 
can’  assure  them,  that,  in  visiting  sively  proclaim,  “  The  hand  that 
scenes  endeared  by  intrinsic  beauty,  made  us  is  divine.”  The  order  and 
or  hallowed  by  historical  associations,  harmony  that  every  where  prevail, 
no  remembrancer  can  be  more  strong  from  the  **  unweilgeable  and  gnarled 
than  some  modest  flower  gathered  on  oak,”  which  has  for  centuries  resisted 


I  love  the  liehtsome  vein 
or  mirth  mat  wit  supplies ; 

And  I  can  laugh  amain 
When  things  ridiculous  rise; 

But  ne'er  may  mirth  my  sorrows  drown. 

If  1  must  laugh  when  1  should  frown ! 

Fve  seen  a  asn  convey 
His  mother  to  the  tomb ; 

Pve  seen  a  father  lay 

M  If  first-born  in  ita  gloom  t 

While  eadi  haa  strove,  with  cart  aevere. 

To  check  a  sob,  and  hide  a  taar.-  ^  o 

Far  distant  ha  tha  mom,  , 

When  tears  ttiy  couch  shall  st^  I 
Bnt  tfmy  heart  is  tom  ' 

And  burdened  wof  muat  vreevst  «  ;  U. 
Those  tears  Til  shed,  though  t^.  should  hti 
The  causafbr  rcafaBatohaghmtftel  * 
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**  I K  supreme  felicity  consists  in  doing  nothing/'  says  Dr  IMaccnlloch, 
“  why,  then,  Donald  is  the  only  true  philosopher  /'  and  by  his  shewing,  it 
appears  that  this  “  true  philosophy”  is  carried  nearly  to  perfection ;  for 
“  you  would  almost  suppose,”  he  adds,  “  that  he  had  adopted  the  Turkish 
maxim,  that  to  sit  is  better  than  to  stand,  to  lie  is  better  than  to  sit,  to  sleep 
is  better  than  to  wake,  and  death  is  best  of  all !”  Yet  it  is  wonderful  how 
“  a  true  philosopher,”  like  Donald,  may  be  “  contaminated”  by  example, 
aud  moulded  by  kindness.  Of  this  the  Doctor  supplies  very  convincing 
and  satisfactory  proof.  “  Every  one,”  says  he,  “  is  bound  to  notice  the 
new  village  of  St.  Fillan’s,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  lake, 
(Lochearii,)  as  an  instance  of  irhat  may  be  done  by  good  slxse  and 
KXKUTioN,  in  refor  niing  the  conifhrtless  and  dirty  habits  qj'thr.  rural  popu- 
iation  of  this  country.  Tlie  inhabitants  arc  now  as  fond  of  their  roses  and 
honey-suckles  as  they  formerly  were  of  tlieir  dunghills  and  gutters ;  a 

SUIFICIENT  I’JIOOF  THAT  TIIK  PEOrLE  ARE  TRACTABLE  WHEN  I’KO- 

j'EiiLV  MANAGED,  aud  that  many  of  the  faults  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Highlands,  which  arise  from  carelessness  of  comfort  and  cleanliness,  oufrht 
to  be  attributed  to  their  superiors,  who  themselves  unjustly  complain  of  what 
they  never  attempt  to  reviedy  !”  Now,  we  would  just  ask  Dr  Macculloch  a 
few  plain  and  simple  questions.  If,  by  “  good  sense”  and  “  exertion,” 
much  may  be  done  “  in  reforming  the  comfortless  and  dirty  habits  of  the 
population  **  of  the  Highlands,  can  nothing  be  done  in  stimulating  them 
lo  habits  of  industry  and  activity,  in  which  their  interests  are  surely  more 
deeply  concerned,  tliau  inplanting  roses  and  honey-siickles  to  humour  the 
caprice  of  Lord  and  Lady  Gwydir  If  their  ''carelessness  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness  ou^ht  to  be  attributed  to  their  superiors,  who  unjustly  complain 
of  what  they  never  attempt  to  remedy,”  what  shall  be  said  respecting  the 
indolence  with  which  they  are  reproached,  and  which  their  .superiursf 
so  far  from  attempting  to  remedy,  foster  and  increase,  by  discouraging  in¬ 
cipient  habits  of  industry,  and  fairly  driving  their  labour  from  tne  mar¬ 
ket?  If  the  "  people  are  tractable  when  properly  managed,”  whose  fault 
is  it  that  they  are  ill  managed,  neglected,  or  oppressed  ?  If  it  be  worth 
while  to  encourage  them  to  plant  roses  and  honey-suckles,  is  it  not  of  in- 
hnitely  greater  importance  to  stimulate  them  to  improve  their  condition, 
and  thus  at  once  increase  their  own  comfort,  and  add  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  ?  “  M'hoever,”  says  our  author,  “  thinks  that  Donald  cannot 
be  improved  by  attention^  w’ould  probably,  if  he  was  in  the  same  situation, 
remain  in  it  for  ever.”  \Vhy  is  tnis  “  attention”  not  bestowed  ?  Are  the 
people  of  Ic'is  value  than  roses  and  honey-suckles  ?  Neither  Dr  Maculloch 
nor  ”  the  Dev  of  .Algiers,”  will  say  so. 

Eut  the  truth  is,  that  the  fanfaronade  about  Highland  indolence  and 
laziness  is  all  miserable  cant,  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  proceedings  to¬ 
tally  iridcfensible,  and  which,  in  general,  have  been  found  as  unprofitable, 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  as  they  are  incompatible  with  patriotisni 
or  humanity.  The  real  truth,  as  Colonel  Stcivart  has  well  observed,  isi 
that,  “  ill  the  prosecution  of  recent  changes  in  the  North,  the  original  in¬ 
habitants  were  never  thought  of,  nor  included  in  the  system  which  tvis  to 
be  productive  of  such  wealth  to  the  landlord,  the  man  of  capital,  and  die 
country  at  large  or  it  was  foreseen  that  no  native  would  be  entrusted 
with,  or  found  hardy  enough  “  to  act  a  part  in  the  execution  of  ^ns 

•  The  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  containing  Detctlptiona  of  dw'f 
Scenery  and  Antiquities,  with  an  account  of  the  Political  History  and  Andent  Man¬ 
ners,  and  of  the  Origin,  Language,  Agriculture,  Economy,  Music,  Freseiit  C«*dil»nn 
of  the  People,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Pounded  on  a  series  of  Annual  Journeys  betwrvn  the 
years  1S11  and  1821,  and  forming  an  Universal  Guide  to  that  Couiitry«Jn  Lttussto 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  By  John  Maccnlloch,  M.a  F.R.S.  Ac.  Ac.  London, 
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Miiich  coiDHicnced  with  the  ejectment  and  banishment  from  their  native 
land  of  their  friends  and  neighbours.*'  Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  vili¬ 
fying  the  people  as  a  race  of  incorrigible  drones,  whom  it  was  hopeless  to 
tiiink  of  stirring  up  to  habits  of  activity  and  industry  :  for,  had  not  this 
pita  ban  vamped  up  and  rung  without  intermission  in  the  ears  of  the 
public,  the  means  adopted  for  civilizhig  the  Highlands  were  of  such  a 
character,  that  they  must  have  elicited  a  general  burst  of  indignation  from 
all  p-  rts  of  the  country.  Such  a  defence  for  the  expulsion  and  degradation 
of  the  native  inhabitants  was  bad  enough,  to  be  sure;  but  still  it  was  a 
ik'fence:  the  people  were  declared  to  be  indolent,  and  that  was  enough.  If 
anybotly  had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  demur  to  the  charge,  and  to 
urge  that  it  was  rather  too  late  to  accuse  the  people  of  indolence,  after 
they  had  been  burned  out  of  their  dwellings,  deprived  of  their  farms,  and 
left  without  the  means  of  subsistence, — tliat^to  reduce  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  to  the  condition  of  day-labourers  in  a  country  where  there  were  no 
towns,  little  capital,  and  hardly  any  market  for  labour,  was  the  sure  and 
certain  way  to  engender  misery,  vice,  and  discontent— to  degrade,  instead  of 
improving — to  deteriorate  more  and  more  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
to  unnerve  the  very  sinews  of  society :  if  any  one,  we  say,  had  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  state  these,  and  other  things  of  a  similar  description,  he  was  met 
vi\i\i  {he  argumentum  ad  personaniy  “  What  do  you  know  of  the  matter? 
Are  iu)t  u'e  Highland  proprietors  ?  and  will  you  have  the  assurance  to  con¬ 
tend  tliat  you  know  the  i>eople  on  our  estates  better  than  we  do  ourselves? 
U'e  tell  you,  that  their  laziness  is  incorrigible,  and  that  ought  to  satisfy 
you.  Are  we  not  deeply  read  in  Political  Economy, — that  divine  science, 
which  promises  to  instruct  us  how  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  wealth  at  the  least  possible  cost  ?  and  are  we  not  acting  in  perfect  con- 
forniity  with  its  rules  and  maxims  ?  If  one  enormous  capitalist  could  lake 
in  lease  the  whole  Highlands  of  Scotland,  would  it  not  be  just  so  much 
bitter.^  This  indeed  would  he  economy  carried  to  its  ne  plus  ultra;  and  as 
to  the  people,  who  would  thus  be  disengaged,  why,  there  is  room  enough 
for  them  in  the  Highland  Lochs.”  Such  talk,  however,  will  no  longer  pass 
current  for  argument.  The  Highland  proprietors,  taken  as  a  body,  have, 
no  doubt,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  country,  a  monopoly  of 
the  soil ;  but  they  are  not  equally  fortunate  in  regard  either  to  knowledge 
or  the  press  ;  and  though  they  may  lord  it  with  a  high  hand  over  the  poor 
defenceless  people,  public  opinion  is  beyond  their  control.  To  this  tri¬ 
bunal  they  must  submit  their  conduct ;  and  it  is  to  its  candid  decision  that 
We  appeal  respecting  the  falsehood  of  the  charges  which  they  have  so  in¬ 
dustriously  circulated  against  those  who  had  every  possible  claim  to  their 
countenance  and  protection. 

2.  We  have  only  left  ourselves  room  for  a  few  remarks  on  Highland 
Lconoiny  and  Population  and,  from  the  disproportionate  length  to  which 
this  article  has  already  extended,  these  must  necessarily  be  brief  and  de- 
i^ultory.  And  here  we  must  premise,  that,  although  we  have  already  re¬ 
probated,  and  must  still  continue  to  reprobate,  the  mode  in  which  the  recent 
changes  in  the  North  have  been  effected,  we  are  not  the  enemies,  but  the 
friends  of  improvement ;  we  have  no  affection  for  the  romantic  blarney 
f^lked  at  Celtic  Club  Dinners  ;  nor  do  we  participate  the  sentiments  or  feel- 
iiigs  of  those  preposterous  idiots,  who,  after  rack-renting,  oppressing,  and 
expatriating  the  best  part  of  their  tenantry,  labour  to  conjure  up  the 
gno&t  of  dcad-and-huried  clanship  among  the  remainder.  Such  fellows 
are  one  of  the  great  pests  of  the  Highlands;  and  we  are  truly  happy  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  they  art  treated  with  all  due  contempt  and  ridicule  among  our¬ 
selves.  But  we  do  think  it  a  little  hard  that  our  good  friend  Donald  should 
•>e  ruined  and  reduced  to  starvation,  while  in  tne  act  of  undergoing  the 
process  of  improvement ;  that  he  deserved  more  careful  treatment  at  the 
“^8  of  those  ^ho  set  this  process  a-going  ;  and  that  he  is  not  greatly  to 
bo  blamed^  though  he  did  not  at  once  comprehend  all  the  benefits,  likely  to 
result  from  the  summary  proceediogs  adopted  for  his  exclusive  advantage. 

Dr  MaccuUoch  contends,  thal  ‘‘  sheep  cannot  be  cultivated  to  a  profit 
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unless  in  large  tracts  ;**  that  **  small  capitalists  cannot  manage  them,”  and 
that  “  hence  arises  the  necessity  for  large'  sheep-farms  that,  to  secure  a 
supply  of  winter- food,  it  became  compulsory  “  to  take  from  petty  agri¬ 
culture  the  smaller  interspersed  tracts  which  are  adapted  to  this  purpose; 
and,  finally,  that  **  those  small  spots  being  occupied  by  a  race  of  s/arrinfr 
and  miserable  tenants,  who  impeded  the  application  of  what  they  could  not 
use,  it  became  imperative  on  tne  proprietors  to  eject  them,  for  the  general 
benefit,  as  well  as  their  own/*  Vague  statement  necessarily  leads  to  incon¬ 
clusive  reasoning.  The  term  **  large,’*  here  employed,  is  so  indefinite, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  the  extent  of  its  meaning.  Some 
of  the  sheep-farms  in  the  Highlands  embrace  a  line  of  coast  of  not  less  than 
thirty  miles  in  extent.  This  is  a  **  large  tract,**  with  a  vengeance.  Hut, 
generally  s|>eaking,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  a  “  large  tract  .^**  If  Dr 
Macculloch  means  to  assert,  that  sheep  cannot  be  “  cultivated**  to  advan¬ 
tage,  except  in  such  tracts  as  this,  or  even  on  farms  of  two,  three,  or  five 
thousand  acres,  the  assertion  is  groundless, — it  is  contrary  to  the  fact.  It  is 
on  such  enormous  farms  that  sheep  are  “  cultivated’*  to  the  least  advantage. 
And  tlie  reason  is  obvious.  The  capital  required  for  a  sheep-farm  consists 
principally  in  the  first  stocking,  and  in  the  wages  of  labour  to  those 
who  perform  the  different  services  required  to  prepare  the  produce  for 
the  market.  When  **  a  great  capitalist,**  to  use  the  fashionable  phrase, 
takes  a  farm  of  this  sort,  he  is  almost  always  a  stranger,  (generally  a  shep¬ 
herd  from  the  Moffat  Ilills,)  there  being  no  “  great  capitalists’*  in  the 
Highlands ;  and  although  he  may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  rearing  of 
sheep,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  for  all  the  labour  he  requires,  and  he  is  him¬ 
self  a  mere  superintendant.  Hence  he  rears  his  produce  at  a  greater  cost 
than  the  small  farmer,  whose  capital  consists  partly  in  his  own  and  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  different  members  of  his  family.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the 
head  of  a  **  large*’  concern  of  this  description  to  give  the  same  attention 
to  the  culture  of  his  sheep  as  the  head  of  a  small  one,  whose  eye  is  daily  on 
every  part  of  his  property.  “  The  master’s  eye,”  says  the  proverb,  “  makes 
good  work.”  But  the  “  great  capitalist”  is  at  the  mercy  of  strangers,  who 
feel  no  other  interest  in  his  welfare  than  that  he  may  be  able  to  pay  them 
their  wages.  It  is  not  with  a  “  large”  Highland  farm  as  with  a  large  ma¬ 
nufactory,  where  all  the  different  operations  are  carried  on  under  a  single 
roof,  perhaps,  and  where  the  master’s  eye,  or  that  of  some  confidential  agent, 
is  constantly  on  every  part  of  the  different  processes  that  are  going  forward. 
The  property  of  a  Highland  sheep-farmer  is  scattered  over  mountains  and 
glens,  separated  by  the  distance  of  many  miles,  and  exposed  to  all  the  acci¬ 
dents  which  such  a  state  of  things  renders  unavoidable.  But  in  addition  to 
this  disadvantage,  he  is  exposed  to  others  of  a  more  serious  kind.  If  a  bad 
season  overtakes  him,  and  his  sheep  die,  unless  he  has  surplus  capital 
to  meet  such  exigencies,  he  is  lost ;  he  has  no  resource  in  bis  labour,  like 
the  small  fanner ;  there  is  no  expedient  to  which  he  can  betake  himself  ex- 
wpt  wind-bills,  or  fictitious  credit,  which  only  puts  off  the  evil  day  for  a 
little  ;  he  must  come  down  at  last. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  landlord  is  concerned,  the  failure  of  one  of  the 
**  great  capitalists”  must  be  attended  with  conseq^uehces  peculiarly  unplea¬ 
sant,  as  well  as  unprofitable.  He  loses  the  whme,  or  a  “  large*  portion 
of  his  rent ;  and  if  his  farm  remain  for  only  one  season  unoccupied,  he 
incurs  an  additional  loss,  for  which  he  can  expect  no  compensation  from  a 
new  tenant.  If,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  he  has  built  a  “  large”  atead- 
ing,  to  accommodate  the  “  great  capitalist,**  the  amount  of  his  lost  will 
fall  to  be  augmented  by  the  interest  of.  the  money  spent  in  its  erection. 
From  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  small  tenant  is  less  exposed  to  such 
contingencies ;  and  when  they  do  arrive,  he  ia  better  prepared  to  bear, 
and  has  more  resources  under  them,  than  the  large  farmer.  The  expense 
of  his  living  is  comparatively  nothing ;  he  can  turn  his  labour,  perha^,  to 
account  in  the  course  of  the  season ;  and  he  will  submit  to  privations, 
which  are  out  of  the  question,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  sets  himself  forth 
aa  a  gentleman,  and  Keeps  an  establishment.  Hence,  as  we  already  saUl, 
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he  can  rear  sheep  at  less  cost,  and  with  less  risk  to  the  landlord,  tlian  tlie 
Urge  fanner,  and  yet  afford  him  an  equal,  or  even  a  greater  rent.  If  we 
had  room,  we  could  confirm  these  views  by  producing  apposite  and  convin* 
cing  examples. 

Hut  it  has  been  said,  Why  employ  many  in  doing  that  which  fewer  can 
accomplish  ?  If,  under  the  new  system,  five  men  can  rear  the  same  amount 
of  prmluce  as  fifteen  under  the  old,  ten  of  them  are  superfluous,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  safely  disengaged.  We  are  not  contending  absolutely  for  the  old 
svsteni,  which  was  in  many  respects  bad  ;  but  we  aver,  that  the  new  one  has 
most  grievously  overshot  the  mark.  And,  truly,  the  objection  now  stated, 
however  plausible  in  the  mouth  of  an  economist,  comes  with  a  bad  grace 
from  the  landlords.  Experience  has  shown,  that,  by  a  slight  improvement 
of  the  old  system,  by  abolishing  joint  farms,  and  the  whole  race  of  tacks¬ 
men,  by  whom  ground  was  let  out  at  second-hand,  landlords  might  have 
drawn  as  high  rents,  with  less  risk,  from  small  as  from  large  farms.  But  it 
is  objected,  that  a  greater  number  of  persons  were  to  be  subsisted  on  the  gross 
produce.  Granted  ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  affect  their  in- 
tcrcat,  if  they  received  rents  equally  high.  These  rents,  however,  could  only 
be  })aid  by  tire  sale  of  produce;  so  that,  as  far  as  the  rent  is  concerned,  equal 
quantities  of  produce  must  have  found  their  way  to  the  market  in  both  cases. 
It  is,  moreover,  notorious,  that  five  or  ten  Highland  families  would  subsist 
comfortably  on  what  is  barely  necessary  to  supply  the  establishment  of  one 
“  grout  capitalist.”  U  iiless,  therefore,  the  proprietors  cherished  an  aversion 
to  “  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride,”  tliere  was  no  reason,  as  far  as 
iheir  interest  was  concerned,  for  the  cruel  and  unfeeling  course  they  have 
adopted.  Certainly  a  people  so  abstemious, — capable  of  industry  and  im¬ 
provement,  had  any  attempts  been  made  to  encourage  that  industry,  or  pro¬ 
mote  that  improvement, — proverbially  acute  in  discerning  whatever  is  calcu- 
latid  to  advance  their  interests, — and  susceptible,  in  all  other  respects,  of 
being  taught,  were  worth,  at  least,  the  trouble  of  an  experiment. 

Our  author  asserts  that  it  was  compulsory  “  to  take  from  petty  agricul¬ 
ture  the  smaller  interspersed  tracks,”  adapted  to  raising  winter  food  for  the 
sheep,  and  to  eject,  “  for  the  general  benefit,  as  tuell  as  ilieir  ownf  the 
“  race  of  starving  and  miserable  tenants,  who  impeded  the  application  of 
what  they  could  not  use.”  Upon  the  new  system  it  was  no  doubt  found 
necessary  to  follow  this  course ;  though  how  the  operation  of  ejectment 
contributed  to  tlie  advantage  of  those  on  whom  it  was  performed  we  would 
be  extremely  curious  to  know.  Dr  Macculloch  takes  care,  in  all  he  says 
on  the  subject,  to  confound  the  small  farmers  with  the  occupiers  of  mere 
spots  on  patches  of  land,  in  order  that  he  may  describe  them  as  a  race 
of  miserable  and  starving  tenants but  we  shall  not  permit  him  to  avail 
himself  of  this  “  miserable”  subterfuge.  With  recard  to  the  former,  an- 
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high  ;  if  it  be  small,  wages  are  low.  If,  therefore,  the  number  of  labour¬ 
ers  be  increased,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  capital,  wages  iinine- 
dialely  fall ;  the  condition  of  tlic  working-class  is  deteriorated  ;  and  should 
the  difference  prove  very  considerable,  they  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  abyss 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
Highlands  where  all  the  capital  of  the  country  is  invested  in  sheep-farm¬ 
ing,  which  does  not  require  the  labour  of  a  hundredth  part  of  the  poptila- 
tion,  and  where  there  are  no  manufactures,  no  public  works,  no  capital, 
in  short,  invested  in  the  formation  of  any  product  which  requires  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  those  which  have  nothing  to  dispose  of  but  their  labour  ?  Any  cue 
may  figure  to  himself  the  misery  that  must  necessarily  result  from  this 
state  of  things  ;  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  consequence  of  the  ejectment  of  the 
ancient  tenantry. 

Another  consequence  of  this  singular  mode  of  benefiting  the  Highlanders 
is  the  degradation  of  their  character  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vice  and  crimes,  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  poverty  and 
misery.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Portcous  Rolls 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  to  compare  them,  (making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  increase  of  population,  another  consequence  of  the  same 
system  !)  with  the  same  records  thirty  years  ago.  This  comparison  will 
evince  a  change  from  which  the  true  patriot  will  turn  with  dismay,  mixed 
with  generous  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  those  who,  with  a  short-sighted 
eagerness  to  enrich  themselves,  and  to  acquire  the  means  of  competing  in 
point  of  extravagance  with  the  wealthier  proprietors  of  the  South,  have  la¬ 
boured  so  successfully  to  demoralize  the  people  of  their  native  mountains 
and  glens,  and  to  reduce  them  to  potato-gardens  and  Whitehoyisviy  like  their 
neighbours  the  Irish.  ' 

lJut,  in  opposition  to  all  these  gloomy  views,  our  author  alleges,  that, 
owing  to  the  improvements  of  the  country,  the  means  of  living  have  in¬ 
creased  that  “  there  is  more  productive  labour,  and  more  produce”  that, 
formerly.  There  is,  we  readily  admit.  But  this,  like  all  the  rest  of  his 
reasoning,  completely  blinks  the  question.  The  point  at  issue  is,  Whether 
the  same  amount  of  produce  might  not  have  been  raised  by  other  means — 
by  gradual  improvements  on  the  old  system,  without  extruding  the  an¬ 
cient  tenantry,  and  driving  them  to  starve  in  fishing  hamlets  on  the  coast? 
If,  however,  be  means  to  say  that  the  increase  in  the  means  of  living 
has  been  attended  with  any  advantage  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
occasioned  the  melancholy  increase  in  the  population  which  he  admits  to 
have  taken  place,  we  must  dissent  from  his  opinion.  Before  the  High¬ 
lander  can  consume,  he  must  be  able  to  purchase.  With  what  can  he 
purchase.^  His  labour.  But  that  is  wholly  occupied  in  providing  the 
means  of  paying  the  rent  of  the  wi etched  patch  of  land  he  has  probably  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  sea-coast,  the  produce  of  which  is  seldom  equal  to  the  half  of 
what  he  pays  lor  it, — and  in  fishing  or  working,  when  he  can  procure  work, 
for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  has  seldom  any  money  ; 
how’  can  he  purchase  ?  Animal  food  he  almost  never  tastes ;  how  can  the 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  produce  reared  add  to  his  comforts,  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  principle  of  population  ?  The  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  she  'p  farms  is  not  in  the  Highlands,  where  the  consumption  of  the 
people  has  not  increased,  but  in  the  Lowlands. 

'i  he  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  population  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  since  the  people*  under  the  operation  of  the  new  sptero,  were  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  condition  of  cottars  and  day-labourers,  is  a  mighty  evil,  inasmuch 
as  it  proves  that  the  principle  of  moral  restraint  has  lost  all  its  force. 
verty,  and  potatt^s  for  food,  seem  to  set  Mr  Malthus  at  defiance.  The 
jpaiul  cause  of  misery — a  superabundant  supply  of  labourers,  and  a  scantr 
demand  for  their  labour— is  daily  augmenting.  Where  must  all  this  end  r 
Manufactures  can  never  be  naturalized  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  cow» 
no  navigable  river,  no  population  trained  to  handicraft  trades,  and  but  few 
roads.  The  fisheries  afford  onlv  a  nrecarinuR  and  iini*f>rtain  resource  tO  COm- 
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the  all*(levouring  mnw  of  the  landloril.  For,  be  it  known  to  all  the  world, 
that  file  labour  of  the  Kighlunder  is  taxed  ;  that  the  patch  of  barren  coast 
which  is  given  him  seldom  produces  the  one-third,  almost  never  the  one- 
liah'of  what  the  landlord  exacts  for  it ;  that,  in  short,  he  pays  for  the  liberty 
oi’ existing,  and  of  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  bis  master.  It  is  very  consi- 
(lerate  in  an  over-fed  Geologist  to  tell  the  Highlanders  to  eultivate  pota¬ 
toes.  Let  him  look  to  Ireland.  When  potatoes  become  the  sole  food  of  a 
peojile,  they  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  wretchedness  ;  they  have  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  ;  they  become  imprudent  and  reckless ;  they  marry, 
and  beget  new  heirs  to  more  than  their  parents*  misery.  And  this  is  what 
the  Highland  population  are  fast  approaching  to.  We  are  told,  however, 
for  our  consolation,  that  famines  have  been  less  frequent  under  the  new 
than  the  old  system.  Be  it  so  ;  that  system  has  had  but  a  short  trial ;  there 
is  a  good  time  coming.  The  term  famine,  however,  is  relative.  Many  of 
the  poor  people  in  Skye,  for  example,  live  half  the  year  round  on  shell-lish  : 
this  to  an  Englishman  would  be  famine.  Animal  food  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  classes,  who  live  on  brochan  and  potatoes  : 
this  to  an  Englishman  would  be  famine.  Even  the  privations  of  a  retreat, 
like  that  from  Burgos,  could  not  reconcile  his  saucy  paunch  to  the  Spartan 
broili  of  this  abstemious  race.  When  there  is  famine  in  the  Highlands,  the 
word  will,  therefore,  be  understood  in  London  ;  and  wc  hereby  request  Sir 
William  Curtis,  if  he  lives  to  hear  of  such  an  event,  (which  Heaven  fore- 
fend !)  to  wTite  an  article  in  the  newspapers  on  the  subject.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  this  very  people  still  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  come  upon  the  parish, 
which  nothing  short  of  literal  downright  starvation,  conjoined  with  physical 
debility,  can  reconcile  their  minds  to. 

One  word  more :  the  Doctor  says  ‘‘  the  Highlanders  are  averse  to  the 
army  and  he  accounts  for  a  feeling  known  only  to  himself,  by  assigning 
as  the  cause  of  it  the  number  of  small  farms.  Let  him  take  courage  ;  the 
Highlanders  will  be  the  bravest  people  in  the  world  by  and  by  ;  or  rather 
they  ought  to  be  so  already.  We  did  think,  however,  that  the  Highlanders 
had  shown  the  greatest  disposition  to  enter  the  army  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  large  farms  in  the  country.  But  if  this  be  true,  it  contradicts  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  large  farms,  and  of  reducing  the  people  to  the  rank  of 
cottars  and  day-labourers ;  for  it  proves  that  the  occupancy  of  small  portions 
of  land  renders  the  people  so  contented  and  happy,  that  they  arc  unwilling 
to  quit  them,  and  proof  against  all  the  seductions  of  the  crimp,  all  the  allure- 
nients  of  **  glorious  war.’*  But  we  have  already  seen  a  sample  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  accuracy  on  military  subjects,  which,  with  all  his  very  laudable  am¬ 
bition  to  rival  Humboldt  in  the  universality  of  his  acquirements,  we  would 
advise  him  to  leave  to  those  who  understand  them.  Colonel  Stewart  will 
toll  us  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  on  these  matters ;  and  if  he  does 
not  write  in  so  learned  a  fashion  as  the  Doctor,  he  makes  amends  by  his 
superior  accuracy  and  taste. 

We  fully  intended  to  make  some  remarks  on  several  of  the  Dissertations 
which  Dr  Macculloch  has  introduced  into  his  book,  particularly  on  those  he 
has  favoured  us  with  on  the  subjects  of  **  Ossian,**  the  **  Gaelic  Language,** 
and  the  “  Origin  and  Races**  of  the  Highlanders ;  but  we  must,  though 
with  reluctance,  relinquish  our  purpose  for  the  present.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mention,  that  all  are  full  of  the  grossest  errors,  which  it  w'ould  be  easy  for 
me  veriest  tyro  to  expose  and  refute,  and  which  ought  to  be  exposed  and  re- 
hUe«l,  Were  it  only  for  the  impertinence  and  dogmatism  with  which  they  are 
brought  forward,  and  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  this  universal  dabbler 
received  opinions  on  the  Origin,  History,  and  Language  of  the  people. 
Bis  book,  taken  as  a  whole,  is^one  of  the  dullest  and  heaviest  we  have  ever 
;  though  it  is  evident  the  author  meant  it  to  be  very  smart,  clever,  and 
•“castic.  He  is  eternally  searching  for  wit,  and  cannot  find  it ;  he  en- 
^res  all  the  labours  of  parturition,  but  literally  brings  forth  nothing, 
wh*  ^  judged  of  from  the  specimens  we  have  alrei^y  given, 

men,  being  selected  for  other  purposes,  may  be  taken  as  exhibiting  a  fair 
•^erige  of  the  whole.  It  is  laboured,  and  full  of  affectation  and  conceits,  be- 
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Tunc  crabsos  transisse  dies,  vitamque  palustrem— ■ 


ADOLPHE  AND  SELANIE.  * 


“  This  will  never  do/'  was  the 
exclamation  of  a  celebrated  reviewer, 
some  few  years  ago,  when  he  laid 
his  hands  on  a  work  which  did  not 
altogether  quadrate  with  his  notions 
of  excellence.  With  what  justice  this 
was  said  is  no  business  of  ours,  and 
we  leave  the  poet  and  his  castigator 
to  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
whose  decision  is,  after  all,  never 
far  from  the  mark.  Feed  the  public 
mind  as  you  will  with  high-seasoned 


and  savoury  offerings  of  flattery,— 
pamper  it  with  all  the  friandisest 
which  serve  only  to  weafcen  its  en¬ 
ergy,  and  make  it  loath  more  whole¬ 
some  and  nutritious  diet ;  still  there 
is  that  in  it  which  will  reject  wbst 
is  absolutely  destructive  of  mund 
health  and  vigour.  On  the  other 
hand, — but  why  should  we  go  fai^ 
ther,  if  the  public  will  not  be  coaxw 
into  a  relish  for  absurdities  }  and  if, 
with  all  its  gulosity,  it  cannot  be 


Adolphe  and  Selanie, 


sides  being  deformed  by  scraps  of  quotations,  generally  Latin,  foisted  in  for 
the  graiid  puriiose  of  display,  but  sometimes  very  inaccurately  given,  as  in 
the  following  line  of  a  well-known  passage  of  Persius  : — 


where  “  vitamque"  is  substituted  for  “  lucemquej”  to  the  manifest  detriment 
both  of  the  passage  and  the  poet.  But  bis  great  forte  is  bombast,  in  which 
it  must  be  allowed  that  he  is  a  perfect  master.  The  reader  may  turn  to  the 
commencement  of  almost  any  of  the  letters,  if  he  feel  any  desire  to  satisfy 
his  mind  with  examides  ;  we  have  no  space,  and  no  inclination  to  quote  them  ; 
they  lie  innumerable  over  the  surface  of  the  whole.  Finally,  the  Doctor 
seems  to  have  written  bis  book  in  a  state  of  great  bodily  fear.  He  insinuates 
once  and  again,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  dirked  for  what  be  has  said  of 
the  lligblanders  ;  and  he  makes  sure  that  the  “  Cerherean  mouth  of  some 
rabid  MacNicol"  will  be  opened  in  full  cry  at  his  heels.  We  have  not  the 
good  fortune  to  understand  what  a  “  ('erberean  mouth"  may  happen  to 
mean.  Cerberus,  if  we  recollect  aright,  had  three  heads,  which  leads  us  to 
presume,  that  he  had  an  equal  complement  of  mouths ;  whereas,  for  any 
thing  we  ever  heard  to  the  contrary,  poor  MacNicol  was  obliged  to  coiUtiit 
luinself  with  one.  In  these  circumstances,  we  can  offer  him  no  consolation 
under  this  branch  of  bis  natural  fears ;  but  as  to  the  matter  of  the  dirkiitfr^ 
we  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer  ;  for,  however  ungentleinanly  his  attacks  and 
language  may  be  considered,  and  however  ungrateful  the  return  be  has  made 
for  all  the  kindness  be  exjierienced,  no  “  Autochthon"  would  think  him 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  single  “  clamehewit:”  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
is  it  at  all  necessary  for  him,  as  he  supposes,  to  imitate  the  Arab  hus¬ 
bandman,  and  to  write  in  full  armour,  with  bis  right  hand  on  the  pen,  and 
his  left  on  the  sword  unless,  indeed,  he  means  to  convey  by  these  words  a 
declaration  of  general  hostilities,  and  to  intimate,  that  he  is  prepared  to 
defend,  by  the  arm  of  flesh,  the  innumerable  fictions  and  misrepresentations 
be  has  published  in  regard  to  the  Highlands  !  But  we  would  fain  hope  that 
the  Doctor  had  no  such  meaning.  It  would  be  quite  dreadful  to  think  what 
a  load  of  vengeance  would  descend  on  our  devoted  heads,  should  he  really 
arm  himself  with  carnal  weapons,  and  sally  forth  as  intent  upon  blood,  as 
he  sometimes  is  on  blood-stones.  No  son  of  the  cowardly  Gael  would  dare 
to  face  this  geological  Thor,  brandishing  his  ponderous  hammer.  Even  a 
“  fiery  Goth"  might,  without  discredit,  quail  before  so  frightful  an  appari¬ 
tion.  It  is  one  source  of  comfort,  however,  that  hostilities  will  not  be  of 
long  duration  ;  for  as  no  other  periodical  seems  to  think  the  Doctor  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  slightest  notice,  he  has  only  to  extinguish  the  author  of  the 
foregoing  review,  and — his  work  is  done ! 
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made  to  swallow  a  gililed  pill,  it  is 
in  vain  to  think  of  using  coercive 
measures— absurd  to  think  of  forcing 
upon  it  wliat  the  unction  of  flattery 
cannot  render  palatable.  Hence  we 
may  see  the  folly  of  those  review- 
crs,  who  cannot  good-naturally  take 
up’a  bock  as  we  do,  but  who  are 
continually  stepping  out  of  their 
vay,  to  flatter  the  caprices  of  their 
friends,  or  to  bespatter  with  the 
mud  of  malevolence  the  face  of  their 
ncigbboiir.  There  are,  we  must 
confess,  certain  cases  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  act  without  something  like 
a  feeling  of  partiality  to  a  master-spi¬ 
rit,  or  perhaps  a  certain  penchant  for 
a  severe  cut  or  two  at  a  downright 
driveller;  but  then  the  public  are 
aware  of  this  besetting  sin,  this  in¬ 
firmity  of  the  flesh,  and  we  are 
granted  a  limited,  if  not  a  plenary 
indulgence.  What  we  have  said 
may  serve  as  a  kind  of  caveat  to  those 
who  may  think  us  too  severe,  and 
may  palliate  the  offence  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  kindness. 

This  is  decidedly  not  only  an  age 
of  discovery  and  publishing,  but  also 
an  age  of  humbug.  A  man  cannot 
come  into  the  world  and  leave  it 
again,  as  his  forefathers  did  for 
many  generations  before  him,  but 
both  events  must  be  trumpeted  over 
(  hristendom,  and  Jewry  too,  may¬ 
hap.  The  time  seems  not  to  be  far 
distant,  when  the  public  will  be  gra¬ 
tified  with  a  full  and  particular 
account,”  (published  in  three  vo¬ 
lumes,  post  octavo,  to  be  continued 
quarterly,  price  one  pound,  eleven 
s»hil'ings,  and  sixpence — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  must  enhance  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  information  considerably,) 
of  the  precise  hour  when  all  spins¬ 
ters,  and  every  phUosophe  en  Jupcs, 
po  to  bed, — of  the  colour  of  tneir 
ni^ght-caps,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar 
|hey  put  in  their  tea  in  the  morn- 
tng,--how  often  each  fair  roade- 
inoisrlle  faints  from  over  excitement 
of  feeling  in  the  time  of  her  teem, 
*00  now  pettishly  every  enfant  gate 
l  pt^Wic  pouts  when  treated 
seeming  neglect.  We  can  al- 
>oit  take  it  upon  us  to  foretel, 
lion-fulfilment  of  pro- 
L2I?  mined  some 

oracles,  that  a  young  officer 

!  art  mess,  or 

I  c  tmiable  at  Lady  — .'s  rout. 
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but  an  account  of  it  will  be  given 
to  the  dear  public,  with  all  the 
circumstantiality  of  a  newspaper  re¬ 
port,  and  with  all  its  fidelity  to- 
boot ;  that  a  patriotic  magistrate 
shall  not  take  a  single  bumper  of 
punch-royal  when  dining  with  the 
deacons,  after  a  severely-contested 
election,  without  every  hone>t  bur¬ 
gess  being  made  acquainn-d  with 
how  many  fingers  he  held  the  glass, 
and  how  elegantly  he  turtied  up  his 
little  finger,  as  the  last  drop  was 
emptied  into  his  loyal  mouth  nay, 
let  every  Miss,  who  has  just  escape*! 
from  the  tyrannical  domination  of 
Madame  La  Rebai  hative,  and  bid 
adieu  to  boarding-schools  and  go¬ 
vernesses  for  ever,  beware  of  looking 
too  wistfully  in  the  face  of  any  young 
gentleman ;  for  we  can  assure  eaclt 
“  fair  ladye,”  that  her  every  look, 
her  every  gesture,  is  narrdwly  watch¬ 
ed  by  authors  of  great  descriptive 
powers,  who  will  not  fail,  even  in 
the  whirlwind  and  torrent  of  pas¬ 
sion,  to  tell  what  w'as  the  colour  and 
the  fashion  of  the  gown  the  lady 
wore — when  she  first  had  imprinted 
on  her  glowing  cheek  the  fervid  kiss 
of  her  adorer — whether  or  not  the 
paper  was  double-gilt  on  which  she 
penned  her  first  billet-doux,  and 
what  was  the  angle  of  depression  or 

elevation  of  the  brim  of  Mr - *s 

hat  on  his  wedding-day.  All  this 
will  appear  to  you,  dear  public,  (from 
whom  we  would  not  willingly /orce  a 
frowHj)  quite  wide  of  the  mark,  and 
an  apparent  specimen  of  the  too  mi¬ 
nute  detail  for  which  we  are  so 
soundly  rating  our  professed  authors: 
hut  festina  lente  is  our  motto  ; — sus¬ 
pend  your  cutting  criticism  till  you 
have  seen  what  use  we  make  of  this 
reputed  fanfaronade. 

When  we  pronounced  this  to  be  an 
age  of  humbug,  wc  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce  Adolphe  and  Selanie”  as  an 
example.  When  we  expressed  our  ap¬ 
prehensions  for  the  inconveniences— 
to  use  the  mildest  terra — which  every 
one  must  suffer  by  the  rage  for  pub¬ 
lishing,  we  had  in  our  view  some  of 
our  friends,  whose  lengthened  visages 
but  too  plainly  told  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  chagrin  for  the  utter  loss 
of  their  seven  shillings  and  sixpence, 
(such  is  the  price  of  the  bagatelle,) 
and  the  exertions  they  had  made  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  volume  something  like 
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an  eqiiivaltmt  for  their  time  and  their  nesi,  or  glowing  descriptions  of  lifo 
cnli.  iiut  outLED  was  too  legihly  and  manners  in  France,  at  the  iij. 
imprinted  on  their  foreheads; — not  a  teresting  period  in  which  our  hero 
word  concerning  the  contents  of  the  of  the  moral  tale  “  strutted  his  hour 
magnum  opus  could  he  extorted  from  upon  the  stage,'"  we  were  presented 
them  but — A  bary’s  tale!  This  with  the  meagre  history  of  one  who, 

induced  us  to  borrow  a  copy  from  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  a  first-rate 
our  uncle  the  major,  and  read  for  musician — a  complete  botanist — ainl 
ourselves.  When  the  title-page  pre-  a  perfect  connoisseur  in  drawin|r; 
senied  itself  to  our  critical  organs  of  who  goes  to  the  College  of  Douai— 
vision,  great  ex|>ectations  were  raised  stays  there  a  while — writes  letters 
of  having  the  history  of  some  unfor-  to  his  dear  aunt  and  his  belovid 
tunatc  hero,  who  was  perpetually  Selanie  frequently,  nay,  regularly 
doomed  to  see  the  cup  of  bliss  dash-  oncea-fortnight — abamlons  the  study 
ed  from  his  lips,  yet  clung  to  his  of  law  and  enters  the  army,  just  as 
purposes  with  all  the  j>ertinacity  of  a  he  has  married  Selanie,  with  tlic 
drowning  man.  We  did  anticipate  consent  and  aituobation  of  all 
the  pleasure  of  accon»panying  him  concerned — is  engaged  in  one  or  two 
through  many  “hairbreadth 'scapes,"  battles  and  several  escarmonches  \\\ 
— of  witnessing  the  mighty  energy  of  the  course  of  his  military  career— is 
soul  displayed  io  overcoming  every  wounded  in  one — goes  to  the  island  of 
temptation  ofteretl  to  allure  him  Martinico — and  dies  of  afevercauj;lu 
from  the  object  of  his  unalterable  at-  in  gathering  some  flowers:— 
tachment, — of  seeing  the  cup  of  life  Selanie  cannot  survive  him,  and  so 
at  one  time  fraught  with  bliss,  and  ends  the  eventful  history ;  such  is 
at  another  brimful  with  the  mixture  the  f tower  of  attachmeni  ! 
of  misery,  which  the  ill-starred  youth  We  surely  did  not  speak  of  dis- 
was  destined  to  drain  to  the  very  appointment,  and  chagrin,  and  hum- 
dregs.  We  figured  to  ourselves,  too,  bug’,  and  all  these  tremendous  and 
the  many  days  of  pining  and  of  woe  portentous  terms,  a  few  seiitencts 
which  the  unhappy  fair  one  might  back.  VVe  only  meant  to  ask  our 
be  forced  to  drag  out  under  the  eye  friends  for  a  definition  of  nr m bug, 
of  some  relentless,  unnatural  parent  with  a  short  dissertation  on  the  Jbi- 
or  guardian — some  examples  of  the  thos  ;  and  we  hereby  promise  a  coni- 
strong  and  uncontrollable  workings  plete  set  of  our  Magazine  to  him 
of  mighty  and  mingled  passion — the  who  shall  tell  us,  before  Christmas 
apathy  of  despair — the  sorrow  of  dis-  next,  what  modern  production  ranks 
appointed  ho^ie :  the  canker- w’orm  of  higher,  or,  to  speak  more  philoso- 
remorsc,  and  the  feelings  of  utter  phically,  shows  greater  profundity  in 
lielulessness,  were  looked  for  to  justi-  that  noble  art  than  our  said  “  moral 
fy  the  title — the  Power  of  Altachmeut.  tale."  How  edifying  it  must  be  to 
Having,  according  to  custom,  skipped  tlie  loyal  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
the  preface, and  the  list  of  subscribers'  to  know  bow  many  letters  a  name- 
names,  because  our  own  was  not  there  less  officer  of  Napoleon  Le  Grand 
blazoned  in  capitals,  the  first  page  ac-  wrote  to  his  dear,  his  beloved  Selanie ! 
tually  raised  our  expectations,  when  We  actually  feel  fresh  vigour  thrill 
the  commencement  of  the  French  through  every  limb>  now  we  know 
Revolution  was  mentioned — a  period  that  our  moral  hero  was  a  rocrober 
which,  a  few'  years  hence,  will  be  of  a  debating  society  at  Douai,  wd 
the  source  from  which  the  novelist  had  a  squabble,  such  at  o«r  B*Hn- 
will  copiously  draw  materials  for  burgh  students  have  not  less  than  six 
talcs  and  scenes  of  horror  and  of  times  a- week.  But  we  roust  ertw 
crime,  to  be  held  up  to  future  gene-  pardon  of  the  public ;  the  higb-rohtd- 
rations  as  a  beacon  to  warn  them  of  ed  hero  fought  a  duel,  and  came  ^ 
the  danger  of  anarchy,  and  a  pic-  victor,  of  course,  and  bis  lady 
turc  to  show  them  the  features  of  when  she  saw  him  conaf  in  unhurt . 
atheism.  But  what  were  our  feel-  it  would  have  been 
ings — what  was  our  bitter  disappoint-  not  to  have  done,  sp^ 
ment,  when,  instead  of  impassioned  ua  to  have  passed  it  ^ 

scenes  of  rapturous  delight  and  love,  it  is  now  high  time  ibr  Mens-  Bn* 
of  hoa;^- rending  misery  and  bitter-  bois  to  speak  ia  propria 
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wannest  eulogies  are  cold  when  com* 
mrid  with  his  glowing  quill.  Well; 
then,  we  must  lay  before  our  readers 
some  extracts  after  the  analysis  of 
this  chifita'urre  ;  for,  upon  our  cri¬ 
tical  honour,  we  have  analyzetl  the 
noble  production  at  great  length. 

Here  goes,  then,  at  random  :  A- 
(lolphe  is  preparing  to  set  out  for 
Doiiai,  and  taking  his  leave  of  Sela- 
iiie,  who,  as  well  as  himself,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  is  somewhere  about  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 

As  tliese  young  friends  could  not  think 
of  seprating  without  exchanging  some 
d'amitiCi  he  presented  her  with  a 
hinall  pair  of  ear-rings,  that  he  had  worn 
ever  since  he  was  three  years  old  ;  and 
she,  in  return,  gave  him  hcr’s,  and,  in 
fixing  them  in  his  ears,  she  requested 
him  to  promise,  that  he  would  never 
suffer  them  to  be  removed  on  any  ac¬ 
count  whatever,  as  “  they  will,”  said  she, 
“  remind  you  of  the  fervent  prayers  I 
shall  never  omit  to  offer  up  daily  to  the 
throne  of  our  God,  for  your  prosperity 
and  happiness Adolphe,  with  the  ten- 
dcrest  expression  of  reconnaissance  and 
sacred  friendship,  promised  that  her  in¬ 
junctions  should  be  faithfully  observed, 
assuring  her,  that  the  value  he  attached 
to  her  gift  was  next  to  his  life.  She,  at 
the  same  time,  made  a  promise  to  him, 
with  the  same  solemnitv,  never  to 
part  with  a  gold  locket  containing  some 
of  his  hair, — a  present  formerly  made  by 
him.  Adolphe,  thanking  her  for  this 
expression  of  her  kindness,  said  that  he 
had  a  still  more  IMPORTANT  present 
to  make  to  her,  his  Bh  enicc^  a  favour¬ 
ite  little  dog,  given  him  one  day,  while 
he  was  walking  with  his  tutor  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Seine,  by  a  peasant  boy, 
who  was  carrying  it,  to  drown  it  in  the 
river.  The  affectionate  Adolphe,  there¬ 
fore,  considered  Berenice  as  the  most 
appropriate  token  he  could  give  of  his 
wtachment,  and  committed  it  to  the 
care  of  Selanie,  as  a  ^mbol  of  that  in¬ 
violate  fidelity  he  ahould  bear  towards 
her,  iouU  sa  vie.  From  that  moment, 
the  became  more  precious  to  Selanie 
it  had  ever  been ;  and  in  caressing 
1*1  she  told  her  dear  hrotfter^  (with  a 
emotion,)  that  rtie  would  carefully 
his  last  and  most  esteemed  gift, 
•  fit  opportunity  was  affbrded  her  to 
hhn  of  the  value  she  placed  on 
friendship.  He  took  a  kiss  on 
^  band  ©f  Selanie,  as  a  ratification  of 
treaty,  and  they  epent  the  reet  of 
^  togetlier  ki  the  cserciae  of  ansa- 
•^Ptttsuita, 

Xfi. 


Amongst  many  things  to  be  learn* 
eel  from  this  highly-finished  picture, 
may  be  picked  up  an  excellent  ipe* 
cimen  of  ingenious  logic.  Littie  AS 
rSnice  had  been  given  to  him  when 
toalkinfr  with  his  tutor  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine;  therefore  it  was  the 
most  appropriate  token  of  friendship : 
bad  it  been  presented  to  him  while 
sitting  beside  his  dear  mmt,  the  case 
would  have  been  quite  different. 

Flxtract  second  will  need  a  kind  of 
preface : — Adolphe  and  a  friend  La 

R - are  taking  an  evening  stroll 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Douai ;  in 
returning,  they  hear  the  shrieks  of 
a  female  in  distress  ;  they  rush  into 
the  woods ;  and  lo,  before  their  eyes 
stands  a  lovely  creature,  rescued,  by 
their  opportune  arrival,  from  a  very 
perilous  and  very  suspicious  situa¬ 
tion.  (Are  ladies  often  found  in 
such  situations  in  France,  Mons. 

Dubois  .^)  La  R - ,  like  a  true  hero 

of  novel  and  romance,  is  over  head 
and  ears  in  a  moment  with  the  res¬ 
cued  mademoiselle.  A  gentleman's 
carriage  passes  at  the  lucky  moment 
of  the  rescue — as  why  should  it  not  ? 
and  into  it  is  handed  the  belle  made- 
mohelle,  and — 

No  sooner  had  she  been  conveyed 
home,  and  reached  the  sofa  in  the  hall, 
than  she  sank  senseless  upon  it ;  but  the 
immediate  application  of  strong  vinegar 
and  volatile  salts  to  her  temples,  and 
other  similar  remedies,  recovered  her 
from  her  swoon.  Adolphe,  as  soon  as 
she  was  sufficiently  recovered,  recom¬ 
mended  her  being  yut  to  bed,  and  medi¬ 
cal  advice  to  be  instantly  called ;  and 
having  briefly  stated  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  found  her,  he  and  La 
R.  ■■  ■  took  their  leave,  promising  to  call 
next  day,  to  inquire  respecting  her  health. 

How  kind  and  tender-hearted  all 
this  was  in  the  two  students  of  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen !  We  blush  to  think 
how  callous  and  how  boorish  our 
Edinburgh  blades  are,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Douai  politeness  of 
our  heroes  of  the  moral  tale.  They 
never  would  have  thought  of*'  strong 
vinegar  or  volatile  salts" — never  have 
had  the  tense  to  recommend  the  lady's 
being  put  to  bed;  and  as  for  calling 
again^  they  would  have  considered 
t£e  trouble  they  had  already  expe¬ 
rienced  rather  more  than  a  balance 
for  t^  fun :  in  fact,  bad  t  student 
Oo 
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from  Kttrick  or  Yarrow  been  the  in¬ 
dividual,  be  would  have  scampered 
off  on  hearing  the  shrieks  in  the 
wood,  afraid  of  having  all  the  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins  in  the  plantation 
about  his  ears,  or  after  his  heels.  But 
Mons.  Dubois  is  surely  a  physician, 
since  be  knows  so  well,^.and  describes 
so  minutely,  the  method  of  curing 
lipothymia ;  and  he  most  undoubt- 
euly  uas  the  organ  of  observation 
largely  developed. 

The  next  extract  we  shall  give  is  a 
parting  scene,  and  those  readers  who 
do  not  think  litenderly  written,  have 
not  us  to  blame ;  we  cannot  be  ac¬ 
countable  for  obtuseness  of  feeling. 

He  said  he  felt  inexpressibly  grateful 
for  the  kindness  they  had  shown  to  his 
daughter,  (the  ton  had  made  love  to  her,) 
and  that  he  should  be  extremely  happy 
to  return  them  the  same  civility  at  Uam- 
bouillet ;  and  turning  to  Alphonse,  he 
gave  him  a  (uressing  invitation  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  them,  previous  to  his 
(Mons.  H.*s)  paying  a  visit  to  Adolphe 
at  Douai,  which  he  intended  before  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced.  Alphonse 
politely  thanked  him,  adding,  it  w'ould  give 
him  infinite  pleasure  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Mons.  and  Madam  R.  at  their  resi* 
dence ;  and  bowing  to  Selanie,  hoped 
his  visit  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
Mademoiselle  R.  Selanie,  curtseying 
SLIGHTLY,  said  she  should  always  be 
happy  to  sec  Mons.  Alphonse  P.  as 
a  visitor  to  her  father.  Mons.  R.  and 
his  daughter  then  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  their  friends,  and  stepping  into 
the  carriage,  proceeded  by  a  near  rout  to 
Rambouillet,  where  they  arrived,  with¬ 
out  ANT  ACCIDENT,  early  in  the  even- 
ing  i*'  (hour  and  minute  not  ascertained.) 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  beauties  of  writing 
than  our  readers ;  but  we  must  pro¬ 
nounce  every  one  very  thallow  who 
does  not  see  and  feel  tlie  exquisitcly- 
pathetic  touch  at  the  close  of  this 
■aoene,  where  Mons.  Dubois  informs 
ua  that  no  accident  happened  by  the 
way  :  how  tender  and  iouchant ! — 
and  the  bowing  and  curtseying,  how 
Mlite  !  how  does  it  out-grandison  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  ! 

The  next  shall  be  abreakfast-scene, 
or  rather  what  should  have  been  one. 

’  Adolphe  had  delayed  much  bc}'ond  his 
Wsatl  time  to  call  Durand  to  remove  his 
braakfost -equipage ;  and  he,  considering 
this  a  very  good  excuse  for  breaking  m 


upon  his  'meditations,  went,  and  gently 
tapping  at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  was 
desired  to  come  in.  He  apologized  for 
his  intrusion,  by  saying  he  thought  his 
master  had  neglected  to  call  him;  and 
Adolphe,  starting  from  his  reverie,  said 
he  bad  certainly  forgot  that  breakfast  as 
on  the  table,  but  that  he  would  call  him 
immediately.  Durand,  in  consequence, 
retired,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards 
was  summoned  to  take  away,  and  to  put 
the  room  in  order.  On  removing  the 
equipage,  Durand  was  surprised  to  find 
that  Adolphe  had  not  tasted  any  break- 
fast,  and  took  the  liberty  of  noticing  this 
to  him,  who  replied,  that  he  had  no  np. 
petite  this  morning,  and  that  he  desired 
to  be  left  alone. 

Do  not  the  tears  start  into  your 
eyes,  ye  fair  readers  ?  What  a  picture 
of  distress  in  the  master,  and  fidelity 
in  the  valet !  But  askest  thou,  fair  cri¬ 
tic,  ( reader,  we  mean — there  are  no 
fair  critics,)  why  this  love-stricken 
student  took  no  breakfast  — It  was 
because  he  had  not  go^  a  letter  from 
the  post-office  that  morning.  Oh, 
pity  his  misfortunes  ! 

We  intended  the  rest  to  be  a  love- 
scene,  (the  power  of  attaclinjcni" 
should  have  some  love-scenes,)  but 
can  afford  no  more  room  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  pass :  “  Being  now  left 
to  themselves,  he  took  her  by  the  hntid, 
which  he  utmost  smothered  with  kixsn, 

&c.  &c.” — ‘  No,  my  beloved  Adol¬ 
phe,  I  will  not  blame  you  hut 
looking  wistfully  in  his  face,  with  a 
half-serious  air,  she  said,  *  Had  1 
had  my  will,  I  would  have  flown  on 
the  wings  of  love  to  have  einbraced 
one  so  dear  to  my  heart.  Oh  !  Adol¬ 
phe  ;  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  force  of 
iny  passion,  if  you  can  conceive  I  can 
exist  one  moment  without  thinking 
of  you,  in  whom  my  w'hole  soul  is 
wrapt  up.'* '  Our  British  ladies  arc 
cold  and  distant  creatures ;  why  don't 
they  too  delight  their  swains  with 
such  warm  confessions  of  reciprocal 
flame? 

Shakespeare  never  equalled  the 
following : — 

Adolphe,  unable  to  resist  the  Impulse  of 
his  feelings  at  this  ingenoows  and  im¬ 
passioned  declaration,  clasped  his  belo'- 
•  ed  Selanie  in  his  arms,  and  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  they  remained  locked  spefchless 
in  each  other's  embraces ;  and  the 
'Bernice,  on  hearing  Hs  name  mentioo- 
cd,  (during  the  time  thev  were  speec*^ 
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less!)  started  from  its  hiding-place  belo\r  Your  master’s  a  noodle  -mi 

the  «ufa,  and  seeing  a  straijgcr  use  such  Scarce  fit  to  hold  Selanie’s  spoon, 

ireedom  with  its  mistress,  began  to  show  ,  . 

its  displeasure,  by  snarling  and  barking ;  L  ,  j"?®  ^ 

hut  silanie  calling  it  and  caressing  it,  Monsieur  jumped  over  the  moon; 

said,  “  Berenice,  don’t  you  recollect  your  s  dog  and  cat  fell  a  laughing  at 

old  master  ?”  and  Adofphe  repeating  the  ,  ,  .  .  .  «  «  / 

name  after  her,  the  little  animal,  recol-  »  swoon,  &c.  Ac. 

lectin;  the  well-known  voice,  instantly  But  we  cannot  afford  room  for 
sprang  niwii  his  knees,  &c.  &c,  more : — if  our  readers  are  not  already 

\\’e  have  said  before  that  Mons.  convinced  of  the  many  excellencies  of 
Dubois  is  evidently  a  physician:  this  precious  volunie,--^f  the  con-i 

extract  completely  confirms  our  be-  summ^e  profundity  of  its  bathos,-^ 
lief;  who  else  could  liave  known  9^  its  Frenchified  aflfectation,  of  its 
that  kissing  the  hand  is  apt  to  strokes  of  wit, -its  scenes 

smother  it  ?  There  is  now  no  doubt  broad  and  refined  humour,  its 

left  with  regard  to  the  seat  of  life, —  glowing  (oh,  cold  .  red-hot,  hlaz- 
. . _ _  mg)  descriptions  ot  natural  scenery 


none  respecting  the  most  polite  wav  ucscnpuoiis  oi  naiurai  scenery 

of  getting  ride  of  a  termagant  spouse,  passion,  then,  indeed,  is  their 

or  an  old  maiden-aunt  with  a  neat  hopeless, 
little  estate :  only  beslobber  her  hand  If  pen  puissant,  such  as  ours  is  now, 
well  with  kisses,  and  success  will  Dubois  to  deck  his  Gallic  brow 

_  _  _ ?  1 _  Ti-.i  _  _  With  Iniirpls  nrnthi»r*H  in  u'(>1I.r<iiiflrht(>n 


crown  your  wishes.  But  we  are 
really  apprehensive  of  serious  conse- 
<]uences  attending  those  whose  exalt- 


With  laurels  gather’d  in  “  w'elUfoughten 
field,” 

Where  unknown  giants  to  his  prow'ess 
yield, — 


M  sutions  render  them  peculiarly 

obnoxious  0  this  danger  of  death.  „  Magazines”  his  deeds  shaU  toud 


As  to  the  dog  scene — how  shall  we 
describe  its  rare  transcendent  merits ! 

Sing  hey,  doodle,  doodle, 

My  little  dog  poodle 

Barks  every  night  at  the  mqpn  ;  • 

But,  dear  little  poodle. 


proclaim,— 

With  fondness  fatherly  shall  bawl  out 
“  bam,” 

And  echo  loudly  to  the  public’s 
“  DAMN  !  !” 

0. 
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“  W  E  take  cunning  for  a  sinister 
or  crooked  wisdom;  and  certainly 
there  is  great  difference  between  a 
cunninfT  luan  and  a  uuse  man,  not 
only  ill  point  of  honesty,  but  in  point 
of  ability.  There  be  that  can  pack 
the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  well ; 
so  there  ate  some  that  are  good  in 
canvasses  and  factions,  that  are  other-- 
^ise  weak  men  **  (^Bacon’s  Essays.) 
In  a  preceding  article  we  have  al¬ 
ready  given  some  account  of  a  per¬ 
fect  master  in  that  **  sinister,  or 
crooked  wisdom,”  so  happily  de¬ 
scribed  by  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  as  the 
opportunity  has  accidentally  offered 


itself,  we  shall  now,  facili  descensv, 
come  down  to  the  level  of  one  of 
those  hireling  retainers  of  bad  men 
and  bad  measures,  **  who  are  good  in 
canvasses  and  factions,  but  are  other* 
wise  weak  men.”  In  short,  we  shall 
devote  a  page  or  two  to  the  disclom 
sures  of  Richmond  the  Spy  I 
'  Every  body,  we  take  it,  has  at 
least  heard  the  name  of  this  worthy 
functionary,  who  figured  during  the 
radical  disturbances  in  the 'West  in 
the  year  1817.  He  was  originally 
a  weaver,  and  appears  to  have  organ* 
ized  several  combinations  among 
that  class  of  operatives,  for  the  pur- 


4  ^ 

*  Narrative  of  the  Condition  of  the  Manufacturing  Population ;  and  the  lVb<^- 
’•*8*  of  Government  which  led  to  the  State  Trials  in  Srotland,  for  Administering 
Unlawful  Oaths,  and  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  1817  i  with  a 
petailed  Account  of  the  system  of  Espionage  adopted  at  that  peri^  in  Glasgofr  and 
it*  Neighbourhood.  Also  a  Summary  of  similar  Proceedings,  in  other  parts  of  ih« 
country,  to  the  Execution  of  Thistlewood  and  others,  for  High  Treaeon,  ki  18M» 
By  Alexander  B.  llichroond.— London  t  John  Miller,  1824.  i  vuii.h 
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po«e  of  raising  their  wages.  The 
proceedings  taken  thereupon  by  the 
master  manufacturers  naturally  led 
the  weavers  to  employ  counsel  in  their 
defence  ;  and  as  Richmond  was 
**  the  head  and  front”  of  the  wdiole 
affair,  this  again  brought  him  in 
contact  with  Messrs  Cockburn  and 
Jeffrey,  whom  he  retained.  The 
fellow’s  shrewdness  and  plausibility 
appear  to  have  interested  these  emi¬ 
nent  persons  in  his  favour ;  particu¬ 
larly  the  latter,  who,  it  should  seem, 
volunteered  pecuniary  assistance,  to 
enable  him  to  commence  business  on 
his  own  account.  The  motive  of  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mr  Jeffrey 
does  honour  to  his  humanity,  though 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  dis¬ 
played  his  usual  penetration  and  dis¬ 
cernment,  in  selecting  Richmond  as 
an  object  of  his  bounty.  No  matter 
for  that,  however ;  Richmond  gets 
himself  established  inja  little  credit¬ 
able  business,  which  thrives  a  great 
deal  worse  in  his  hands  than  the 
affair  of  the  combination  had  done  ; 
and  after  repeatedly  soliciting  his 
benefactor  for  fresh  advances,  he 
finishes  by  going  to  the  dogs,  or,  in 
other  words,  becoming  “  a  broken 
man.” 

In  addition  to  the  other  advanta¬ 
ges  of  which  it  had  been  productive, 
the  discussions  arising  out  of  the 
combination  had  made  him  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr  Kirkman  Finlay, 
and  Mr  Reddie,  Assessor  to  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  who  seem  to  have  form¬ 
ed  a  very  accurate  judgment  of 
his  character  and  capabilities.  His 
connection,  with  the  former  espe¬ 
cially,  was  strengthened  by  some 
services  performetl  by  Richmond, 
when  Mr  Finlay  stood  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  Glasgow 
district  of  bui^hs,  and  got  into  Par¬ 
liament  upon  what,  in  the  West,  is 
facetiously  denominated  ihe  indepen¬ 
dent  interest.  In  due  time  came  on 
the  radical  fever  of  1817.  The  sUg- 
nation  of  «oanufactures,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  low  price  of  labour,  combin¬ 
ing  with  the  high  price  of  provisions 
occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  crop 
of  1816,  had  reduced  the  people  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  to  the 
u^oet  misery,  and  prepared  their 
minds  to  imbibe  the  pestilent  non¬ 
sense  of  political  quadcs,  and  brasen- 
luDgcd  oemagqguei — beasts  of  prey, 


which  follow  in  the  wake  of  public 
distress,  as  wolves  and  vultures  do 
in  that  of  an  army  marching  to  bat¬ 
tle,  or  sharks  in  that  of  a  vessel  with 
a  sickly  crew.  Annual  Parliaments 
and  Universal  Suffrage  became  the 
rage  of  the  starving  mob  of  opera¬ 
tives,  who  flew  to  politics  when  they 
should  only  have  thought  of  getting 
porridge.  Meetings  were  held — in¬ 
flammatory  speeches  delivered— and 
furious  resolutions  passed.  But  if 
the  people  had  but  one  nostrum  for 
remedying  their  sufferings,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  that  period  had  a  coun¬ 
ter  specifle  of  which  they  were  equal¬ 
ly  enamoured ;  we  mean,  of  course, 
the  suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  But  as  this  medicine  was 
rather  powerful  in  its  operation,  and 
as  it  had  this  peculiarity,  that  it  was 
necessarily  administered  to  the  heal¬ 
thy  as  well  as  the  sick,  it  was  there¬ 
fore  expedient  that  some  strong  ma¬ 
nifestations  of  the  public  calamity 
should  be  proved,  before  it  could, 
with  safety  to  the  great  State  “  Doc- 
tor”  of  the  day,  be  applied.  No 
time  was  lost  in  accelerating  the 
wished-for  crisis.  Spies,  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  a.  weak  and  jealous  govern¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  free  country  like  ours, 
were  set  to  work  ;  not  so  much,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  to  penetrate  the  desijpis 
of  the  disaffected,  (for  disaffection 
was  then  only  the  madness  of  misery, 
or  the  ravings  of  famine,)  as  to  fo¬ 
ment  disturbances,  in  order  to  com¬ 
promise  some  few  dozens  of  starving 
Mrretches,  and  enable  the  State  Phy¬ 
sicians  to  administer  a  fresh  dose  ot 
their  favourite  specific. 

On  this  occasion  our  hero  came 
into  play,  and,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  hired  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  spy,  by— -—{whom  thinkest 
thou,  gentle  reader  ?) — Mr  Kirkintn 
Finlay,  the  worthy  representative  of 
the  independent  interest  in  the  im¬ 
maculate  burgh  of  Rutberglen.  This 
Fouch^  of  the  West  appears  to  have 
known  his  roan,  and  to  have  baited 
his  book  aocordingly.  Richmond 
had  acquired  great  popularity  among 
the  weavers  in  the  combination  affair ; 
and  as  he  was  naturally  desirous^ 
retain  as  much  of  it  as  be  ooukl,  he 
manifested  considoraUa  repugns^ 
to  tbe  new  vocation  proposed 
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him.  Tliis  it  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
move,  and  accordingly ;  he  says,  he 
made  certain  stipulations,  the  drift  of 
which  seems  to  have  been,  that  he 
should  not  be  produced  as  a  witness 
on  the  trial  of  any  of  those  against 
whom  he  should  lodge  information. 
He  would  also  persuade  us,  that  he 
bound  down  Mr  Finlay,  and  theother 
persons  associated  with  that  indepen^ 
dent  member  in  his  honourable  efforts 
to  smite  off  the  heads  of  the  Radical 
Hydra,  not  to  take  any  proceedings 
but  in  the  manner  in  which,  and  at  the 
lime  when  he,  Richmond,  should  in¬ 
dicate  and  recommend.  Unhappily, 
however,  a  positive  order  from  Lord 
Sidmouth  anticipated  Richmond’s 
movements,  all  of  which,  as  he  re¬ 
peatedly  informs  us,  were  guided  by 
the  purest  benevolence,  and  the  most 
upright  principles  ;  having  for  their 
sole  object  to  dissipate  the  conspiracy 
without  arrests,  trials,  condemna¬ 
tions,  or  the  application  of  any  other 
means  than  his  (Richmond’s)  machi¬ 
nations.  This  was  a  great  deal  too 
refined  for  Mr  Kirkman  Finlay  and 
LordSidmouth.  The  ringleaders  were 
seized ;  and  in  less  than  no  time  the 
patriotic  and  benevolent  Richmond 
was  discovered  to  have  been  fishing 
in  troubled  waters — denounced  as  a 
spy-— pilloried  in  the  columns  of  every 
newspaper — loaded  with  execrations 
loud  and  deep — and  left  to  squab¬ 
ble  with  his  employers  for  his  hire, 
and  to  drag  out,  as  he  best  might, 
the  remainder  of  an  existence,  op¬ 
pressed  with  the  weight  of  public 
odium,  and  pining  away  under  the 
V'ithcring  influence  of  a  blasted  name. 

This  unhappy  man  seems  to  be 
conscious  that  all  his  attempts  in 
the  way  of  justifleation  or  apology 
lor  his  conduct  will  be  fruitless.  We 
can  assure  him  he  is  not  mis¬ 
taken.  At  the  distance  of  eig^tf 
yean,  and  after  he  has  despaired  of 
®ore  money  from  the  Pub¬ 
ic  Officers)  he  comes  forward  with 
•it*  tardy  and  hopeless  exposition, 
iT*^**^  ”*8  vengeance  on  those  who 
^  ito  longer  minister  to  his  wants 
supply  bis  demands,  because 
®y  consider  him  already  suffi- 
^ntly  rewarded.  Can  any  inf^enoe 
drawn  from  such  con- 
Oilcers  paid 
II  liberaliy,  would  this 

have  aver  been  heard 


of? — Would  not  its  author  have 
brooked  his  infamy  in  silence  and  ob¬ 
scurity?— Would  he  have  dared  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  public  as  an  apologist, 
far  less  an  accuser?  Lack  of  gold, 
therefore,  is  the  only  motive  to  which 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  publication  of 
a  book,  which,  however  useless,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  reputation  of  its 
author,  is,  in  many  respects,  both 
curious  and  instructive.  It  is  no 
doubt  painful  to  reflect,  that  a  man 
possessed  of  talents  and  informa¬ 
tion,  which,  properly  directed,  might 
have  raised  him  to  an  honourable 
place  in  society,  should  have  wantetl 
principle  sufficient  to  secure  him  a- 
gainst  an  employment  degrading  in 
itself,  and  pursued  with  the  inextin¬ 
guishable  hatred  of  all  pure  and  ho¬ 
nourable  minds.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  hut  justice  to  state,  that  Rich¬ 
mond  appears  to  be  a  person  of  a  very 
different  complexion  from  some  of 
those  beastly  and  hardened  ruffians 
with  whom  his  name  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated;  that  he  never  attempted  to 
swear  away  anybody’s  life  ;  that  he 
seems  to  writhe  under  the  stings  of 
that  disgrace  which  he  has  entailed 
upon  himself  and  his  children  ;  that 
we  do  not  by  any  means  believe  that 
he  was  capable  of  any  darker  atrocity 
than  what  is  involved  in  being  merely 
a  spy ;  and  that,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  he  used  no  means 
to  foment  the  disturbances,  the  causes 
and  abettors  of  which  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  discover  and  betray. 

Such  being  the  person  by  whom 
this  **  Narrative”  is  written,  arid  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  appears, 
we  shall  now  present  our  readers 
with  some  extracts ;  but,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  obvious  enough,  we 
must  abstain  from  any  commentary, 
leaving  the  passages  we  quote  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

Neglecting  the  early  portion,  let 
us  plunge  at  once  tn  medias  rrj. 
Mr  Finlay,  like  the  devil,  tempts 
Richmond,  and,  like  the  devil  too, 
Mr  Finlay  succeeds. 

The  meeting  of  parliament  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  exertions  were  making, 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  to  have  pe¬ 
titions  for  reform  ready  to  be  presented 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  opening  of 
the  Settion.  It  was  in  contemplation  to 
requen  Mr  Finlay  to  present  and  support 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  from  Glasgow, 
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and  to  this  Kulyett  he  turned  the  conver- 
8utiun.  After  some  general  remarks  on 
the  prevalence  of  opinions  in  favour  of 
reform,  he,  in  a  very  imposing  and  em¬ 
phatic  manner,  asked  me  to  answer  him 
upon  my  honour,  if  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  an  extensive  and  widely- 
spread  secret  conspiracy,  for  the  avowed 
purjwse  of  overturning  the  Government  ? 
1  solemnly  assured  him  I  was  not ;  nor 
did  I  believe  anything  of  the  kind  existed 
in  Scotland  ;  and,  at  all  events,  if  it  did, 
it  was  unconnected  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  reform  piirty,  every  thing  they  in¬ 
tended  being  openly  and  publicly  avowed ; 
neither  did  1  l^lieve  it  |)ossil)le  a  thing  of 
that  kind  could  go  to  any  great  extent, 
w  ilhout  coming  to  my  knowledge  ;  for, 
from  the  nature  of  my  connexions,  (al¬ 
though  1  might  not  be  solicited  to  become 
a  member  of  such  an  association,)  I  was 
convinced  that,  from  one  quarter  or  an¬ 
other,  I  should  have  heard  of  it,  or  been 
consulted  as  to  its  practicability.  He 
then  assured  me,  that  Government  had 
the  most  positive  and  undoubted  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracj”, 
although  they  did  not  then  know  all  the 
particulars,  but  were  certain  that  many 
thousands,  in  Glasgow'  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  were  engaged  in  it ;  that  he  believed 
there  might  be  many  things  wrong  in  our 
system  of  government,  but  there  was  no 
|x>$sibility  of  amending  them  by  such 
means  ;  that,  relying  on  my  got^  sense 
and  general  knowledge  of  the  (xipulation, 
he  had  made  the  communication  to  me, 
it  being  in  my  power  to  render  a  most 
important  service  to  society,  and  a  duty 
incumbent  ujKin  me,  to  use  my  influence 
and  make  every  exertion  to  suppress  it. 
1  observed,  I  was  still  sceptical  as  to  its 
existence,  and,  at  all  events,  was  not  such 
a  sciolist  as  to  believe  it  had  gone  to  the 
extent  he  had  Represented  ;  that  I  W'as 
equally  convinced,  with  him,  of  the  ab¬ 
surdity  and  utter  hopelessness  of  doing 
any  good  by  such  means ;  that  I  consi¬ 
dered  nothing  could  better  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  ministry,  and  those  op{X)sed 
to  every  s])ecies  of  reform,  than  such  an 
attempt,  us  it  would  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  throwing  discredit  on  its  advocates, 
and  quashing  the  demand  then  so  gener¬ 
ally  made,  which,  from  its  universality, 
if  moderately  and  tem|)erately  conducted, 
afforded  hopes  of  succeeding  to  some  ra¬ 
tional  and  practicable  extent ;  that  for  the 
pnrp^  of  disappointiug  them,  but  more 
especially  to  prevent  those  who  were 
starving  fh>m  becoming  the  victims  of 
such  delusion,  1  would  do  every  thing  in 
my  power  ;  adding,  if  it  exlned  at  all,  it 
roust  be  confined  to  tlrat  class  of  society 
whose  situation  I  had  described ;  that  1 


might  not  be  able  to  learn  particulars,  but 
felt  confident  that  1  could  soon  ascertain 
the  general  fact,  and  pledged  myself  to  let 
him  know  the  result  of  my  inquiries 
whether  they  were  confirmatory  or  con. 
tradictory  to  the  information  they  hud  re. 
ceived.  .  j 

Mr  Finlay  afterwards  tells  Rich¬ 
mond,  that  be  lias  the  authority  of 
Government  to  offer  him  “  a  resfKci- 
able  permanent  situation^  if  he  would 

LEND  Ills  ASSISTANCE  TO  SUPl’KlSb 

THK  coNSPiuACY  wliich,  after  a 
little  decent  jralavcr,  intelligible  to 
all  parties,  and  some  stipulations  of  a 
ridiculous  enough  iiature—sueh,  for 
example,  as  that  he  was  to  apprize 
Messrs  Jeffrey  and  Cockburn  of  all 
his  proceedings — he  agrees  to  do,  ami 
so  sets  to  woik  accordingly.  A\'e 
cannot  of  course  condescend  to  follow 
the  doublings  of  a  spy,  even  though 
he  was  the  employe  of  Mr  Kirkinan 
Finlay,  but  we  nevertheless  think 
the  following  worth  extracting : 

I  was  in  the  practice  of  meeting  Mr 
Finlay  and  Mr  Reddie  every  second  or 
third  evening,  or  oftener,  us  the  case 
might  require.  I'hese  meetings  took 
place,  first,  in  Mr  Finlay’s  house,  and  af¬ 
terwards,  to  avoid  suspicion,  in  that  of 
Mr  Reddie,  where  the  various  reports 
they  received  were  discussed,  and  misre¬ 
presentations  corrected.  On  the  evenings 
of  the  17th  and  19th  of  February,  I  in¬ 
formed  them  of  the  progress  1  had  made 
w  ith  Campbell,  (who  w'us  afterwards  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  witness  for  the  Crown  on 
Mackinlay’s  Trial),  and  the  confident 
hope  I  entertained  of  being  able  to  dis¬ 
sipate  the  confederacy,  in  a  very  short 
time,  without  the  necessity  of  having  re¬ 
course  to  coercive  measures.  1  also  point¬ 
ed  out  the  advantages  that  might  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  delegation  to  England, 
admitting  them  to  be  able  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  I  re¬ 
peated  this  assurance,  in  a  still  itron^r 
manner,  my  confidence  daily  encreasing 
w'ith  the  knowledge  of  every  new  fact  The 
Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  had,  that  day,  arrived  in 
Glasgow,  and  Mr  B^die  presented  it,  fcr 
my  perusal,  requesting  my  opinion  «s  to 
the  effect  it  was  likely  to  produce.  I  told 
him,  I  believed  it  would  make  * 
strong  impression ;  for  although  it  did 
mention  Glasgow  in  the  list  of  disaflK'ted 
places,  it  would  be  seen  that  Govemm^ 
was  in  possession  of  specific 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  places  named 
England ;  and  I  was  therefore  of  op*nio^» 
It  would  act  as  a  powerful  auxilmry^  * 


persons  iroui  ur  jum-  upon  me,  enucuvourca  lo  invaiionic  iny 

iiitr  tlie  confederacy.  My  opinion  seemed  testimony,  and  held  me  up  ns  a  person 
ti^nve  jKTfcct  satisfaction  ;  and,  in  con-  unworthy  of  credit ;  wliile  a  siutemcnt  of 
so(|uence  of  having  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  would  have  been  no  jusiilication, 
every  transaction,  and  no  danger  being  to  and  would  have  seriously  prejudiced  the 
Ik;  apprehended,  it  was  agreed  I  should  case  of  the  accused  Ixjfore  trial,  even  ad- 
procied  with  my  plan,  to  break  it  up  as  mitting  I  had  acted  as  an  imtif'ator  or 
.s.Ton  as  possible.  I  was  to  meet  them  partlcipntor  in  the  crime  charged.  In 

. .  that  view,  1  determined  to  remain  silent, 

however  much  I  might  suffer ;  to  exert 
all  my  influence,  which  I  considered 
would  rather  be  increased  than  diminish¬ 
ed  by  the  fear  of  exposing  their  conduct, 
to  check  all  false  information  ;  and,  above 
all,  to  prevent  any  prosecution  being  in- 
on  this  against  those  with  whom  1  had 

communicated,  or  w’ho  had  been  directly 
or  indirectly  influenced  by  the  conduct 
of  any  persons  employed. 

He  consoles  himself,  however,  by 
expostulating  with — his  employers, 
Messrs  Finlay  and  Reddie. 

In  these  cogitations,  almost  bursting 
with  indignation,  I  passed  that,  to  me, 
memorable  and  mi.serable  day,  w'aiting 
with  impatience  for  the  time  of  appoint¬ 
ment,  to  hear  w'hat  justification  Mr  Fin¬ 
lay  could  make  for  his  conduct.  When 
the  hour  at  last  arrived,  I  hastened  to  the 
house  of  Mr  Reddie,  w'herc  I  met  Mr 
Finlay.  Irritated  almost  to  fury,  I  brand¬ 
ed  him  w'ith  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
made  with  me,  in  taking  the  men  into 
custody,  when  in  the  full  knowledge  of 
every  thing  being  perfectly  safe,  and  for 
and  it  uselessly  and  unnecessarily  compromising 
me.  He  first  endeavoured  to  pacify  me, 
and  then,  to  justify  himself,  he  said,  that 
peremptory  instructions  had  been  received 
from  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  apprehend  all 
the  parties  immediately,  on  the  receipt  of 
the  order.  I  replied,  that  was  no  reason 
I  why  confidence  should  have  been  broken 
with  me,  and  that  I  had  a  right  to  have 
been  consulted  before  they  proceeded  to 
put  it  in  execution.  He  said,  their  reason 
for  not  doing  so  was,  that  they  were  aware 
J  would  not  give  my  consent ;  and  as  they 
were  obliged  to  acU  they  thought  it  better 
to  do  it  without  my  knowledge.  Another 
reason  assigned  was,  that  the  Report  of 
the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  show  the  conspirators 
that  Government  was  acquainted  with 
their  proceedings,  which  might  deter  them 
from  meeting  again,  so  that  they  would 
not  have  had  anotl^er  opportunity  of  find¬ 
ing  them  together!  I  said,  if  it  had  pro¬ 
duced  that  effect,  it  was  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired,  and  w'ould  have  answered  the  pur- 
If  the  pose  much  better  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  acted  ;  but  my  reasoning 
could  not  recal  the  past,  nor  alter  the  ge* 
neral  measures,  of  w'hich  this  was  only  a 


aiaiti  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  ;  but  the 
reatlcr  may  judge  of  my  astonishment  and 
surjirise,  w  hen  the  reiwrt  reached  me,  on 
ihe  morning  of  that  day,  that  the  whole 
of  the  [wrties  were  taken  into  custody,  at 
the  meeting,  the  previous  evening,  and 
were  then  lodged  in  jail. 

RichmontVs  reflections 
abrupt  denouement,  as  far  as  it  might 
affect  him  personally,  were  by  no 
means  of  the  most  comfortable  kind, 
lie  was  compromised  witli  a  ven¬ 
geance,  and  he  was  sensible  he  was 
undone ;  at  least* be  says  so. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  account  of  the  apprehension 
of  the  parties  at  the  meeting  came  upon 
me  like  a  thunderbolt.  All  the  conse¬ 
quences  rushed  ui)on  my  mind  w  ith  the 
withering  influence  of  the  Sirocco.  I 
saw  all  my  plans,  to  convince  these  de¬ 
luded  men  of  the  absurdity  of  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  my  attempt  to  save  them  from 
punishment,  frustrated,  when  success 
had  l)ecoine  almost  certain,  and  myself 
relentlessly  and  unfeelingly  compromised 
and  sacrificed.  I  was  at  once  fully  aware 
of  the  intention  of  the  measure, 
was  obvious  to  me,  if  the  case  could  be 
established  for  the  ministry,  little  regard 
would  l)e  paid  to  the  manner  it  would 
operate  upon  me  ;  and  from  the  nar¬ 
row  circle  to  which  I  had  confined  the  in- 
fonnation,  and  the  manner  I  had  reason 
to  believe  it  had  been  communicated, 
calculated  to  a  certainty  on  being  exposed. 
After  the  breach  of  faith  with  me,  I 
should  have  been  justified  in  making  a 
IHtblic  exposure  of  the  whole ;  but  it  would 
have  been  of  no  benefit  to  myself,  and 
done  a  positive  injury  to  the  parties  ac- 
cused.  In  the  heat  and  irritation  of  the 
P^ic  mind,  my  motives  w'ould  have 
misconstrued  and  perverted  by  all 
parties,  and  I  should  have  got  credit  from 
uone.  Those  who  were  friendly  to  a  re¬ 
form  in  the  rejwesentation,  (among  whom 

ox)st  all  my  personal  friends  were  num- 
o*rcd,)  would  have  considered  any  con- 
l^ochon  whatever  with  the  party  opposed, 
^wever  much  go 
^J^iplwhed,  or  hoM 
«  itself  sufficient 

^losure  was  calculated  to  militate  a- 
the  measures  of  the  ministry,  all 

^  partuans  w'ould  have  turned  round 
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port,  I  determined^  however,  to  render  cumstouces  coiinectcd  Ullth  that  Uic< 
the  number  of  sufferers  as  small  as  po«si-  morable  trial.  •  . 

hie,  and  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  mitigate  ^  _  ,  /,  a  . 

pu.;M..nont,  which  1  wuld  not  altogether  .  ^ext  morning  (19th  July)  the  trial  o 

Andrew  M‘Kinlay,  the  first  person  sc 
lected,  came  on  before  the  High  Court  o 
When  the  time  fixed  for  the  State  Justiciary.  The  crown  lawyers  had  thi 
Trials  approached,  Richmond  went  greatest  confidence  in  Campbell  establish 
to  Edinburgh,  with  an  introduction  ing  their  case,  and  as  soon  as  some  pre 

to  the  Lord  Advocate.  lim inary  objections  brought  forward  b; 

the  counsel  for  the 'prisoner  had  beei 
Mr  Finlay  had  been  some  time  gone,  over-ruled  by  the  Court,  he  was  introduce 
to  attend  his  duty  in  Parliament,  and,  on  as  the  leading  witness.  After  bcini 
going  to  Edinburgh,  I  got  an  introduc-  sworn,  the  customary  question  in  th 
tion  from  Mr  Reddie  to  the  I.ortl  Advo-  Scotch  Court  was  put  to  him  by  th 
cate,  and  called  upon  him,  on  the  even-  Judge;  viz. :  if  he  had  received  any  rc 
ing  of  the  10th,  after  the  trial  hud  been  w'ard,  or  promise  of  reward,  for  giving  hi 
pfMtponcd.  I  found  him  in  company  evidence,  w  hen,  to  the  astonishment  c 

with  the  Solicitor-General  and  Henry  every  one,  (except  the counsef 

Home  Drummond,  Esq.  the  depute  ad-  answered,  that  he  /tad.  The  presidin 
vocate,  who  was  conducting  the  prosecu-  ju^ge  cautioned  him,  that  he  was  no^ 
tions;  and,  as  it  was  the  firet  time  1  had  jj,  pQ  parallel  situation  with  the  pannel 
come  in  personal  contact  with  any  of  the  it  was  not  competent  to  subjw 

crown  lawyers,  I  embraced  the  opportu-  j^jp^  jq  prosecution  for  any  concern  h 
nity  of  strongly  urging  the  impolicy  and  piay  have  had  in  the  transactions,  afte 
impropriety  of  their  measures ;  I  told  being  adduced  as  a  witness,  as  long  as  h 
them,  that  the  promise  made  to  me,  not  adhered  to  the  truth.  Campbell  repliet 
to  interfere,  had  been  broken  at  the  very  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  situatio 
time  I  felt  confident  of  being  able  to  dis-  jp  which  he  was  placed,  and  proceede 
tiilvate  the  confederacy,  which  would  have  jp  a  minute  detail  of  the  circun 
hod  a  much  better  moral  effect  upon  the  stances  that  had  occurred  between  hii 
|K'ople  s  minds ;  that  the  men  were  too  ^^p^  ^he  crown  lawyers  at  his  differci 
contemptible  to  create  any  serious  a-  examinations.  He  gave  a  full  account - 
larm,  or  be  made  the  subjects  of  capital  ^he  threats  and  promises  held  out  to  hin 
punishment  by  a  Government  so  strong  concluded  by  stating,  that  the  pr 

and  secure  m  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  p^jg^  made  to  defray  the  expense  of  h 
1  pressed  them,  by  all  means,  to  depart  j  ^he  Continent  he  considen 

from  the  capital  charge,  Uie  prosecuting  still  a  subsisting  engagement.  The  cou 
fo  which  would  only  produce  greater  ir-  fp,  ^he  defence  insisted  on  calling  tl 
ritation  and  resistance,  and  bring  dis-  to,  to  corroborate  Cam 

credit  on  the  Government.  My  observa-  testimony,  which  was  also  agret 

tions  seemed  to  strike  them  wiUi  consi-  ^p  ^  ^^e  Lord  Advocate  ;  but  the  Cou 
derablc  force,  paruculyly  when  I  describ-  pbjeJted  to  their  examination,  on  tl 
ed  t^  means  I  had  of  breaking  up  ^e  p^  ^hat,  whether  he  had  correctly 

conWeracy,  and  the  circumstances  under  fpeorrectly  stated  the  circumstances, 
which  the  perrons  had  b^n  taken  into  altogether  inadmissible  as  a  witne 

cust^y ;  but  the  Lord  Advo^te  seemed  The  crown  lawyers  had  reposed  so  mu 
deeply  imbued  with  the  opinion  that  it  confidence  on  CampbelFs  Ringing  t 

was  ncc^ry  for  him  to  e^ablish  his  ^^arge  directly  home  to  the  prisoner,  th 

caw*,  and  felt  perfectly  cooMent  of  a  ^hey  were  completely  taken  by  surprii 
conviction,  as  ^n  as  the  legal  difficulties  and  jiaralysed  in  the  subroquent  part 
were  surmounted.  the  proof.  Thdt  caro  depended  on  th 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  being  able  to  establish  the  * 

in  contemplation  to  place  Richmond  f^fhe  oaA  ^ 

in  the  witness-box.  as  an  evidence 
fortbe^er, on Mackinlay's trial; 

j  i*  over  in  connexion  to  the  witnesses.  » 

^’rr^  H  O*’*:  indictment  wm  rfm  toT 

M»  Cr«g  bad  a  W  experimental  drawn  i  the  .pedfieatinn  <rf  the  ikm  do 

^yenatmn  with  on  purpoie  «  one  time  and  place,  and  bjr  one 

to  aouBd  him  on  various  particulars ;  were  trantporod  and  chttgtd  tgstert  i 
hot  aa  be  would  not  submit  to  be  other;  sad  the  eoansel  tor  the  priso* 
praognoaoed.  that  intention  was  wen  too  cauthms  and  vigSsnt  to  ali^ 
pmMarily  abandoned.  The  following  any  latitude  to  putting  quntien* Jp® 
it  ItichmoDd's  account  of  the  dr*  the  limits  of  the  sncdficatioosi 
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and  three  more  of  the  accessaries  nesses,  but  had  regular  admission  to  those 
— --rely  brought  forward  as  who  were  indicted,  and  the  weak  parts 

but  they  all  swore  they  could  of  the  prosecutor's  case  came  to  be  dis¬ 

covered  and  pointed  out*  On  discovering 
those  weak  parts,  it  would  as  naturally 
occur,  that  there  was  no  law  to  punish  a 
man  for  the  loss  of  his  memory  ;  and  the 
popular  odium  attached  to  a  iociut  crimi» 
tin  becoming  a  witness,  and  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  feeling  for  their  confederates 
were  a  strong  inducement  to  make  them 
drink  of  the  Lethean  stream.  Whether 
Campbell  originally  intended  the  trick 
play^  off  upon  the  crown  lawyers,  or 
not,  can  only  be  known  to  himself,  and 
I  have  already  given  my  opinion  on  that 
point.  At  all  events,  the  want  of  recol¬ 
lection  in  him  would  have  but  ill  accord¬ 
ed  with  his  general  character ;  and  the 
method  he  had  recourse  to  was  equally 
effectual  in  saving  his  associate.  After 
he  agreed  to  become  a  witness,  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  considerable  indulgence,  and  when 
he  had  taken  his  resolution,  he  wrote  a 
detailed  account  of  his  communications 
with  the  crown  law'yers,  and  the  promi¬ 
ses  made  to  him,  before  he  would  agree 
to  give  his  evidence.  This  statement  he 
secretly  inclosed  in  a  roll  of  tobacco, 
w  hich  he  sent  as  a  present  to  M^Kinlay, 
who  immediately  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
his  counsel,  who  kept  it  a  profound  se¬ 
cret  until  Campbell  w’as  put  into  the 
witness-box.  The  crown  lawyers  had 
not  the  most  distant  suspicion  ;  and  his 
answer  to  the  interrogatory,  “  if  he  had 
received  any  reward,  or  promise  of  reward, 
for  giving  his  e\idence,”  utterly  astound¬ 
ed  them,  coming  upon  them  like  their 
death-knell.  Nothing  could  be  managed 
with  more  address.  Mr  Jeffrey,  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner,  objected  to  his  being 
received  as  a  witness,  on  the  ground  of 
being  refused  access  to  ascertain  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  a  lengthened  discussion  en¬ 
sued,  before  the  court  overruled  the  objec¬ 
tion  ;  the  crown  lawj’crs  insisting  that  he 
should,  and  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
that  he  shoeld  not,  be  allowed  to  give 
the  relevancy,  gave  evidence. 

When  I  called  upon  the  crown  lawyers, 
next  day,  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the 
trial,  tliey  appeared  like  chagrin  and  mor¬ 
tification  personified.  The  drcadfhl  sHn- 
ation  in  which  it  bad  left  me,  by  aifbrding 
me  no  opportunHy  fbr  explanation,  woi 
sufficient  to  abiiorb  all  my  attention  |  yet 
the  very  awkward  appearance  they  made^ 
the  sense  of  shame  and  the  sotenese  they 
felt,  at  their  complete  dtsconfittire,  pro¬ 
duced  in  my  mind  a  mixed  feeling  of  pity 
and  gratification ;  pity,  that  they  shoald 
have  exposed  themseltes  in  Mch  a  ineii- 

_  ncr,  by  pursuing  an  cironeoos  system  of 

cxcludtid  access  to  the  wit-  policy,  and  gratification,  that  the  men  had 
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,rere  successivi 
witnesses,  I 

not  remember  one  connected  sentence  of 
the  oath  or  obligation  they  had  taken;  and 
the  crown  lawyers,  restricted  by  their  own 
specification,  were  prevented  from  put¬ 
ting  questions  to  prove  its  administration. 
The  Lord  Advocate  then  stated,  that  the 
testimony  the  witnesses  had  given  was 
very  different  from  what  he  had  expected 
from  their  precognitions,  and  as  he  could 
not  j)roduce  any  more  conclusive  evidence, 
however  much  he  might  regret  such  a  re- 
.sult,  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  a  verdict 
of  acquittal.  The  Jury  accordingly  re¬ 
turned  a  unanimous  verdict,  finding  the 
libel  not  proven. 

Thus  terminated  the  case,  in  Scotland, 
upon  which  the  ministry  depended  for  a 
justification  of  their  proceedings  ;  and,  as 
the  propriety  of  their  policy  was  equally 
questionable  as  it  had  been  iii  England, 
they  also  met  with  as  signal  a  defeat. 
As  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
unexitected  conclusion,  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  lawyers,  are  a  little  curious,  I  will 
relate  them,  as  they  afterwards  came  to 
my  knowledge. 

I  formerly  stated,  for  some  time  after 
the  men  were  taken  into  custody,  and 
while  the  panic  and  terror  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  continued  to  o))erate,  a  number 
of  them  had  unreservedly  disclosed  every 
particular.  There  were,  indeed,  only  two 
or  three  exceptions  among  the  whole 
party ;  for,  as  the  crown  lawyers  only 
wanted  a  certain  number  to  become  wit¬ 
nesses,  they  had  frequently  to  warn  the 
others,  not  to  make  admissions  which 
might  militate  against  themselves,  as  they 
could  give  them  no  assurance  they  would 
not  be  brought  to  trial.  Even  M‘Kin- 
lay,  more  than  once,  oflfered  to  disclose 
all  and  become  a  witness ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  had  the  trials  been  brought 
on  when  the  examinations  were  conclud- 
cfii  a  number  of  them  would  have  been 
convicted.  The  long  delay,  caused  by 
the  discussions  on  the  relevancy,  gave 
them  Ume  to  reftect,  and  the  list  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  with  the  first  indictment,  showed 
c  early  there  was  no  evidence  to  produce 
•conviction  but  from  amongst  themselves, 
they  were  removed  to  Edinburgh 
the  witnesses  were  kept  separate 
those  intended  to  be  In-ought  to 
the  benefit  of  air  and  e*- 
they  were  allowed  to  get  out  oa 
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escaped.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate  the  superior  effect  it  would  have 
produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  ))eopIe, 
had  1  been  allowed  to  proceed  with  my 
plon^  to  induce  them  to  give  up  their  fool¬ 
ish  project  of  their  own  accord ;  and  that 
the  best  amends  which  could  now  be 
made*  would  be  immediately  to  liberate 
all  who  were  in  custody.  He  said,  he 
might  be  justified  in  detaining  them  un¬ 
der  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  Suspension 
Bill,  but  he  now  viewed  the  matter  in  the 
same  light  which  I  had  represented  it,  in 
consequence  of  w’hich  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  liberate  them  all,  without  delay. 
He  admitted  they  had  acted  on  a  wrong 
principle,  but  that  the  blame  was  not,  in 
the  6rst  instance,  attributable  to  him,  but 
to  the  local  authorities  of  Glasgow,  who 
hod  taken  the  people  into  custody  with¬ 
out  orders.  He  then  went  on  to  state, 
that,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  while  the  Secret  Committees  were 
sitting,  he  represented  that  a  perfect 
knowledge  had  been  obtained  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  confederacy  at  Glasgow  ; 
that  measures  w'ere  in  progress,  which  he 
sanguinely  hoped  would  induce  the  people 
to  abandon  it,  and,  in  the  meantime,  if 
any  disposition  was  shown  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  information  would  l)e  re¬ 
ceived  in  sufficient  time  to  take  the  ne¬ 
cessary  precautions  to  prevent  or  counter¬ 
act  the  attempt ;  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  representation,  it  had  been  agreed, 
that  no  interference  should  take  place, 
unless  there  was  an  aeitial  and  immediate 
danger  of  their  breaking  out  into  open 
disturbance ;  that  an  order,  to  that  effect, 
was  sent  to  the  Solicitor  General  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  transmitted  it  to  Glasgow, 
and  that  the  first  account  be  received  was, 
that  the  men  had,  been  apprehended  at 
the  meeting  on  the  22d  ;  that  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  taking  them  into  cus¬ 
tody  had  been  afterwards  transmitted, 
which  w'as  considered  satisfhetory,  and 
accounted  fbr  the  subsequent  proceedings ; 
but  that  the  statement  made  to  me,  re¬ 
specting  the  order  being  peremptory,  wot 
not  tmA,  it  being  altogether  conditional. 
1  had  always  entertained  strong  suspidons 
on  this  point,  and  had  ineffixtualiy  en¬ 
deavoured  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  until 
the  mortification  and  disappointment  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  induced  him  to  relate 
the  above  particulars,  which,  as  far  aa  the 
oaiure  of  Uie  order  went,  were  confirmed 
by  the  Solicitor  Gcnend. 

It  is  well  known,  that  after  the 
eommenoement  of  the  Set^n  of  Par- 
hament^-  X«ord  Archibald  Hamilton 
preferred  charges  a^nst  the  Crown 
Lawyers  of  Scotland^  for  their  recent 
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conduct,  both  in  an  admihistrstive 
and*  judicial  point  of  view  ;  and  it 
would  appear,  from  what  Richmond 
says,  that  they  were  in  some  previous 
alarm  for  the  exposure  they  dreaded 
his  Lordship  would  make.  Indeed  so 
certainly  did  they  anticipate  that,  to 
use  the  Lord  Advocate’s  phrase,  they 
would  be  “  drawn  over  the  coals,”  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  extremely 
anxious  to  divine^  the  course  the  On- 
position  meant  to  pursue,  and  the 
plan  they  had  adopted  for  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  following  is  every  way 
curious : 

The  opposition  were  so  extremely  cau¬ 
tious  and  secret  in  arranging  their  plans, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  S^Rion, 
that  the  crown  lawyers  in  vain  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  discover  the  points  they  were  to  be 
attacked  upon.  In  consequence  of  the 
breach  with  Mr  Finlay,  the  I.ord  Advo¬ 
cate  depended  entirely  upon  me  for  a  de¬ 
tail  of  all  the  facts  which  had  not  occur¬ 
red  within  bis  own  knowledge,  to  enable 
him  to  refute  or  |)alliate  whatever  charges 
might  be  preferred  against  him.  Each 
of  the  parties  knew  that  1  was  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  others ;  but  my  situation 
w'as  extremely  embarrassing,  as  1  became 
the  deposiuiry  of  what  each,  for  the  time 
being,  wished  to  keep  secret.  With  a 
just  feeling  for  the  delicacy  of  my  situa¬ 
tion,  Mr  Jeffrey,  as  much  as  possible,  re¬ 
frained  from  introducing  any  topic  not 
directly  connected  with  my  own  case ;  but 
he  could  not  avoid  mentioning  the  points 
to  which  the  attack  was  to  be  confined, 
in  the  understanding  that  1  was  not  to 
put  the  crown  law'yers  on  their  guard 
against  it.  The  Lord  Advocate  expected 
to  obtain  the  information  he  requir^,  on 
his  arrival  in  London-  In  this  ho  was, 
however,  disappointed  ;  nor  did  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton 
gave  notice  of  his  motion  throw  any 
light  upon  the  subject;  and,  in  this  di¬ 
lemma,  he  wrote  express  to  the  Sohewr 
General,  to  urge  me  to  obtain  Ibainfo^ 
mation  fiom  some  of  my  friends-  Whoi 
the  Solicitor  Gcneiml  applied  ton**  Ide^ 
him  he  was  aware  1  had- never  token 
confidence  wkh  them  and  thid^  ^ 
most  trying  ciroumstanoee^-l  hadr  ntoi*' 
ed  ftom  «U  'communididto  >hiUi  ^ 
friends  until  the  last  moment,  -to  ww 
1  bad  given  my  pled^  bad  espied,  to 
that  he  could  oo^  oipeet  net  to  act  ap0 
a  diffitfent  prindpk  witb  ®fkert  ;  fhiM 
knew  dietinctly  ufsoa  ’trhht  P**"***  j2 
chuges  fvorotoba  prefrnodi 
been  oommuiticated  to 
for  my  personal  satistotion,  I  ^ 
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not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
information  respecting  it.  The  Solicitor 
General  replied,  that  my  conduct  was 
cmtlid  and  honourable  in  that  instance, 
as  well  as  it  had  been  in  others ;  that  he 
had  not  another  word  to  say,  ns  they 
were  entitled  to  meet  the  charges  against 
them  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  with¬ 
out  subjecting  me  to  further  inquiry. 

We  have  only  one  more  extract  to 
make.  IliehntontVs  situation  '  was 
deplorable  enough ;  but  after  their 
signal  defeat,  the  Crown  Lawyers 
seem  to  have  been  extremely  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  any  means,  es¬ 
pecially  as  Lord  Sidmouth  would  not 
bleed.  He  was  advised  to  take  him¬ 
self  off  to  the  United  States  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  he  obsti¬ 
nately  refused  to  budge,  and  perse¬ 
vered  in  the  most  provoking  itera¬ 
tion  of  his  demands.  His  patron,  Mr 
Finlay,  who  had  quarelled  with  the 
Lord  Advocate,  by  accusing  him  of 
incapacity  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  could  render  him  no 
effectual  service ;  and  as  his  Lordship 
was  about  this  time  promoted  to  the 
Bench,  he  handed  over  his  monitor, 
with  all  his  unsatisfied  claims,  to 
liis  successor.  The  following  is  Rich¬ 
mond’s  account  of  the  affair: 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  raised  to  the 
Bench  under  the  title  of  Lord  Meadow- 
bank,  and  Sir  William  Rae,  the  present 
^rd  Advocate,  appointed  to  succe«i  him 
in  office.  Lord  Meadowbank  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  gist  of  June;  and, 
won  after,  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  repre¬ 
senting  that  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
succeed  him  in  office  having  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  me,  nor  of  the  circumstances, 
could  not  be  expected  to  feel  an  equal  de- 
pree  of  interest  in  the  case ;  that,  from 
the  interest  he  had  professed  to  feel,  and 
w  Virscmal  ohligaU(m  inhiok  he  conmdeT" 
ea  himttlf  under  to  see  justice  donev  I 
expected  he  would  bring  it  to*  A  definite 
^elusion,  before  resigning  it  into  the 
^df  of  bis  successor-  On  no  notice 
takCT  of  this  leUsr,  nor  another  of 
«  amilar  import,  whkh  I  sent  some  time 
*  Mr  Rsddli'reiifonstrated  with  him 

^  hnpropfiety  of  not  coming  to  on 
^llcit  understanding  with  his  successor, 

_ the  mcsadly  of  di^igfeeable 

[Wionn.  ttndL  on  the  27th  o**  Jidyv  he 
■^JodTited  Mr  ■ReddN4  he  Jwdeet- 
eetiefartpfy  f.weniier 
ac  rertgeed.  hia  fariBenAttMw  r  Hr 


Reddic  accompanied  this  Inlelligencc  with 
a  request,  that  I  sliould  call  personhlly 
uix)n  his  Lordship;  and,  on  the  ith  of 
August,  I  waited  upon  him,  when  he 
shortly  informed  me  that  he  declined  aW 
farther  interference,  having  left  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Sir  William  Rae  ; 
that  he  had  explained  everything  to  the 
latter  gentleman,  and  would  send  me  a 
card  of  introduction  to  him  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  '  I  received  an  o|)on  pard 
a  few  days  afterw'ards,  which  was,  ver¬ 
batim,  as  follows : — ‘‘  I'he  bearer  is  Mr 
Richmond,  the  circumstances  of’  w’hose 
case  I  fully  explained  to  your  Lordship.” 
When  I  waited  u}>on  Sir  William  Rae 
with  this  note,  he  told  me  that  he  had  not 
seen  Lord  Mcadoivhdnk*  nor  did  he  JenOxv 
any  thing  of  the  case  ;  but  that  he  W'ould 
write  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  act,  and  inform  me  of  the 
result. 

We  give  these  statements  of  course 
as  we  find  them;  hut  it  is  proper 
to  add,  that  the  author  pledges 
himself,  if  they  are  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  to  produce  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  every  thing 
he  has  alleged.  Many  of  them 
are  no  doubt  sufficiently  humilia¬ 
ting  ;  particularly  the  familiar  foot¬ 
ing  on  which  he  represents  himself 
to  have  been  with  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  in  Scotland — advising 
with  them  in  the  outset  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  mingling  in  their  dis¬ 
consolate  and  melancholy  divan,  to 
condole  with  them  on  their  defeat. 
Wc  have  no  idea  how  affairs  are 
managed  in  these  high  quarters;  hut 
we  shall  not  credit,  upon  the  suspi¬ 
cious  testimony  before  us,  that  a 
Glasgow  weaver,  even  though  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Government  Spy, 
could  possibly  he  admitted  of  counsel 
with  tne  Oracles  of  the  Law  and  the 
Repositories  of  Power.  It  is  far  less 
doubtful,  however,  that  Richmond^ 
a  sly,  plausible,  fawning  fellow,  of 
tolerable  address,  and  with  an  oily 
tongue  in  faia  head — held  the  oat  and 
played  with  the  kitten  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  fairly  humbugged  both  par¬ 
ties.  Hrnd  illae  Utehrymae  ;  hence  the 
obstinate  avarice  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
and  the  off-putthig  shifts,  dela^, 
and  expedients  resorted  to  by  his  Bia- 
Jesty'e  Advocate  for  Scotland.  Try¬ 
ing  to  sit  upon  two  stools  at  onee, 
Richmond  came  to  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  them. 
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.  ON  LYRIC  POETRY.  ^  s  .vw- 

r  Tub  ftrst  kind  of  literary  eomposi-  not  produced,  and  that  does'not 
tiov  that  makes  its  appearance  a-  peat  the  song  with  rapture.  The  In. 
raongst  men  is  the  Ode.  When  man  dian  savage  has  his  war-song, — the 
meets  with  man  at  the  hunt,  at  the  Laplander  a  verse  to  the  maiden  he 
feast,  or  on  tiie  battle-Heid, — when  a  loves, — the  Hero  has  a  stanza  to  the 
mighty  hart  of  the  forest  has  been  gotl  of  war, — the  Bacchanalian  to  the 
slain,  a  joyous  revel  held,  or  a  tribe  has  bright  red  wine, — the  Monk  a  hymn 
drank  deep  In  the  blootl  of  its  foes, —  to  his  patron  saint, — the  Lover  a 
then  there  comes  fortii,  from  among  sonnet  “  made  to  his  mistress*  eye- 
his  fellows,  some  one  of  brighter  brow.** 

imagination  than  the  rest,  to  cele-  That  the  Ode  is  far  removed  from 
bratc  the  deed.  His  thoughts,  un-  the  province  of  Reason,  that  it  is 
tutored  and  wild  as  the  deer  on  his  truly  the  child  of  Fancy,  is  plainly 
native  hills,  he  utters  just  as  they  seen  ;  not  only  from  an'exairunauou 
come  boiling  forth  from  his  heated  of  the  subjects  which  its  writers  have 
fancy  and  restless  brain.  These,  usually,  chosen,  but  also  from  the 
bail^  with  acclamation,  gathered  circumstance,  that  unless  we  are  ac- 
from  ins  lips  by  admiring  country-  quainted  with  the  manners  and  his- 
men,  and  handed  down  from  sire  to  tory  of  a  nation, — unless,  indeed,  we 
son,  form  the  rude  poetry  of  nations  are  fully  alive  to  its  hopes,  its  fears, 
in  their  infancy.  its  prejudices,  its  allusions,  the  story 

The  Ode  is  not  the  dictate  of  the  of  its  superstitions,  the  pride  of  iis 
cold,  reasoning  powers,  it  is  tlie  true  ancestry,  we  may  despair  of  extract- 
language  of  inspiration, — tlie  Ian-  ing  the  least  pleasure,  nay,  even  the 
guage  of  least  meaning,  from  a  perusal  of  its 

^  ^  few  whom  ^nius  gave  to  shine  '^"Kbjects  of  the  Ode  have  been, 

V?  in  oil  -ges,  and  in  all  countries, 

*  nearly  the  same.  Either  love,  or 

— it  is  the  overflowing  of  tlie  almost  war,  "or  joy,  or  hope,  or  fear,  or  ha- 
bursting  aoul,  the  pouring  forth  of  tred,  or  despair, — the  passions,  in 
passion,  like  the  torrent  from  the  short,  in  every  flight  that  they  lake, 
rock,  too  mighty  to  be  restrained,  in  every  hue  that  they  assume,  have 
“  It  is  the  dream  of  genius  in  its  been  its  uuceasing  theme  : 
most  entranced  and  imaginative 

mood.’*  It  is  not  in  the  “  soft  pip-  “  fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love,' 
ing  time  of  peace**  that  its  genius  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  drcat , 
delights  to  dwell ;  but  “  when  the  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 
storm  .begin,  to  lower,"— when  the  ‘'''“‘“‘““S 

minds  of  men  are  roused  beyond  breast  ^  . 

tbeir  ordinary  pitch, — when  life  is  the  The  wildest  meanderings  of  the 

frail  tenure  of  a  day, —when  broil,  and  imagination,  far  from  appearing  ex- 
feud^  and  strife,  rage  the  deadliest—  travagant,  are  here  in  their  proper 
then  it  is  that  the, genius  of  the  Ode  place,  and  spread  a  sort  of  indeserih- 
aacends  triumphant  i  borne  aloft  on  able  charm  over  its  varied  measures  ,* 
the  tongue  of  the  trumpet,  it  mingles  and  the  moment  that  the  sober  garb 
with  cacii  shout  of  the  victors,  each  of  reason  is  seen,  the  charm  is  broken, 
shriek  of  the  vanquished  ;  and  its  the  strain  of  inspiration  is  no  moire, 
wild  inspiring  measures  are  pealed  Indeed,'  a  single  glance  at  the  lyric 
forth  amidst  the  shock  of  encouiH  compositions  of  any  age  may  suffice 
tering  hosts.  to  convince  us  on  that  head-  Ana 
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ami  allusions  of  a  nation,  the  beauty 
of  their  lyric  poetry  is  entirely  lost 
to  us, — we  cannot  for  a  moment  he- 
siute*  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  Odo 

'  is  truly  the  fruit  of  the  iuiaginatiou 
and  of  the  passions. 

“  llriglu  eyed  Fancy,  hovering  o’er, 

Scatters  from  her  ])ictured  urn 
'  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn.” 

There  is  sometliing,  too.  by  which 
the  beauty  of  this  species  of  poetry  is 
doubly  enhanced ;  I  mean  by  the  ac- 
coinpaniinent  of  music.  None  but 
a  native  can  tell — none  but  a  native 
can  feel,  the  effect  of  a  wild  plaintive 
Ode,  sung  to  the  music  of  his  coun- 
f  try.  Necessity  may  compel  a  man 
.  to  quit  his  home  ;  habits,  and  asso- 
¥  ciations,  and  connections,  the  voice 
of  interest,  the  calls  of  ambition,  a 
galled  spirit,  or  a  broken  heart,  may 
bind  him  to  a  foreign  shore  ; 

I 

“Or  pining  Love, 

I  Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth, 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart ; 

And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 

(  (him  visag’d,  comfortless  Despair  ! 

And  Sorrow’s  piercing  dart !” 

I  Hut  there  are  moments  when  even 
I  these  passions,  mighty  as  they  are, 

[disappear,  and  are  for  a  while  blot¬ 
ted  out  from  the  book  of  recollection. 

Iff  in  such  a  moment  as  this,  an 
Ode  of  his  country  should  be  ]K)ured 
on  liis  ear,  sung  to  its  own  wild  na¬ 
tive  melody,  his  spirit  will  melt  at 
the  sound.  His  habits  and  manners 
inay  be  changed, — his  thoughts,  his 
feelings,  his  ideas,  may  have  become 
foreign, — his  mind  may  be  callous 
hom  ambition,  or  •  hardened  from 
crime,  or  jaundiced  from  the  bitter 
of  treacherous  friendship  or  un- 
f^iuited  love ;  yet  his  heart,  seared 
though  it  may  be,  will  still,  at  the 
wund  of  that  thrilling  melody,  yearn 
the  land  of  his  sires.  • 

If  a  historian  be  aware  generally 
0  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  a  na- 
‘on,  tliere  is  nothing  which  cai)  give 
itn  truer  information  concerning  its 
y^t^ttlar  spirit  and  character  at  the 
dterent  stages  of  its  existence,  than 
poniaal  of  its  l3rric  poems.  From 
®  songs  of  a  nation  may  be  gather- 
»  with  unvarying  propriety^  the 
xict  pitch  of  refinement  which  it 
**  *^a<^ied.  Nay^^when  any  ex- 
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traordinary  revolution  has  taken 
place,  v/hen  a  nation  of  slaves  has  bc- 
corpe  freemen,  or  a  nation  of  freemen 
slaves,  the  same  revolution  also  takes 
place  in  the  Odes  of  tliat  nation, 
which  are  but  an  echo  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  We  can  thus  trace,  in 
the  diminished  vigour  arul  tameness 
of  their  Odes,  the  era  when  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Spaniards  was  broken 
by  the  yoke  of  Austria.  In  the  Odes 
of  early  France,  we  can  mark  the 
chivalrous  knight-errantry  which  pre¬ 
vailed  at  one  time,  and  the  spell- 
like  religious  devotion  which  bound 
them  at  another.  In  the  spirit-stir¬ 
ring  stanaas  of  the  modem  Greeks, 
we  see  a  people,  roused  to  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  deeds  of  their  sires, 
claiming  freedom  as  their  just  inhe¬ 
ritance,  and  throwing  off  the  sliackles 
of  ruthless  despotism. 

Innumerable  examples,  such  as 
these,  might  be  produced,  and  all 
would  tend  to  convince  us,  that  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  a  people,  modi¬ 
fied  as  k  is  by  law,  by  liberty,  or  by 
oppression,  is  sure  to  break  forth, 
and  to  give  a  peculiar  turn  to  its  odes. 
In  the  songs  of  the  Scandinavians, 
for  instance,  we  read  the  ferocity  of 
their  character ;  we  see  the  thirsty 
savage  revelUng  over  the  carcase  of 
his  fallen  foe,  draining  the  bloody 
draught  from  the  skulls  of  the  slain. 
In  those  of  the  Troubadours  we  can 
trace  their  wild  romantic  spirit  of 
chivalry ;  we  can  mark  the  almost 
devotional  respect  with  which  their 
knights  bent  to  the  decrees  of  their 
fantastic  courts  of  love,  and  the  un¬ 
daunted  soul  which  upheld  them  in 
the  mortal  career  .for  the  fame  of 
their  bright  ladye  love."  In  the 
soft  canzonets  of  Petrarca,  in  the 
dulcet  melody  of  his  polished  strain, 
we  are  let  into  the  melancholy  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  Italian  character.  And 
Gongora,  with  bis  majestic  measure^ 
all  thrilling  as  the  wild-notes  of  his 
native  guitar,  shows  us  at  once  the 
noble,  romantic,  and  impassioned 
Spaniard. 

Were  we  to  look  a  little  nearer 
home,' and  examine  with  attention 
the  songs  of  our  own  cound^,  we 
should  find  a  strong  confirmation  In¬ 
deed  of  what  has  been  advanced.  In 
one  or  two  of  these  short  and  simple 
songs,  we  should  learn  more  of  the 
character  of  the*  Scottish  natioo  than 
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anr  hundred  cold,  pa^3  of  history  iu  stores,  wordf  fitted  for  the  Ode  in 
could  teach, us.  In  them  are  to  bo  all  its  varieties.  The  rich  colouring, 
found  the  peculiar  feelings  and  man-  the  gorgeous  magnificence,  the  bright 
uers  of  our  country,  its  prejudices,  its  blushing  fancy  of  the  East,  ate  there 
habiu,  its  superstitions,  and,  above  united  with  the  sterner  and  inoro 
all,  tliat  determined  soul  of  patriotism  exalted  beauties  of  the,  West;  and 
which  80  peculiarly  characterizes  our  the  noble  demeanour,  the  cold,  loftj 
native  land.  The  Spaniard  may  sur-  unbeuding  pride  of  the  Spaniard, 
pass  them  in  a  grandeur  and  a  culti-  are  finely  tempered  by  the  warm  na* 
vation  to  which  they  pretend  not,—  ture  of  the  voluptuous  Moor.  It  is 
the'Persian  in  luxuriance  of  fancy,—  in  lyric  poetry  alone,  however,  Uut 
the  Troubadour  in  romantic,  send-  the  Spaniards  possess  their  superio- 
inent, — the  Italian  in  measured  me-  rity  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  for  in 
lody  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  in  them  there  no  other  branch  of  literature,  with 
is  much  to  envy,  much  to  admire,  the  exception  of  romantic  fiction,  can 
There  is  the  undaunted  spirit  that  they  be  said  to  have  carried  off  the 
spurns  at  slavery,  that  quails  not  at  palm. 

tne  thought  of  death, — the  gay,  light  From  among  the  multitude  of  ly- 
carol,  that  si)eak8  a  mind  pure,  chain-  ric  writers  with  whom  Spainabounds, 
less,  and  free, — the  quenchless  tender-  and  many  of  whose  compositions  are 
ness  of  love,  in  life  and  in  death  the  exquisite  in  the  extreme,  there  stand 
same, — and  the  soft,  wild  note  of  roe-  forth  three  pre-eminent  above  the 
lancholy,  that  robs  us  of  a  tear.  rest,  Gongora,  Quevedo,  and  Ville- 

liiit  perhaps  1  am  wrong  in  speak-  gas.  The  writings  of  Gongora, 
ing  of  these  songs  as  worthy  of  a  place  though  overloaded,  perhaps,  witli  a 
in  the  annals  of  lyric  poetry.  It  has  quaintness  of  expression,  and  satu- 
iiow’-a-days  become  the  fashion  to  rated  with  a  fulness  and  richness 
laugh  at  every  thing  connected  with  of  clothing,  the  consequence  of  an 
bcotJand  as  low  and  vulgar ;  and  the  imagination  ebullient,  bright,  and 
more-refined  taste  of  modern  times  young,  yet  rival  in  brilliancy  of  fancy, 
lias  consigned  to  the  vilest  of  the  and  in  depth  of  feeling,  the  more 
rabble  these  sacred  monuments  of  polished  Qdes  of  other  nations.  Que- 
our  sires.  It  was  held  by  the  an-  vedo  may  be  justly  termed  the  Ho> 
cients  as  the  surest  sign  of  a  conquer-  race  of  Spain.  If  he  is  surpassed 
ed  nation,  as  the  lowest  pitch  of  de-  by  that  in  the  gaiety  of  raillery, 
gradation  to  which  a  country  could  and  in  bitterness  of  sarcasm,  yet  bis 
fall,  when  it  abandoned  the  language  writings  are  by  far  more  numerous, 
and  the  literature  of  its  forefathers,  his  subjects  more  varied,  and  tbe 
to  adopt  those  of  another  people,  strain  of  moralizing  melancholy  that 
And  so  is  it  now  with  Caledonia ;  runs  through  many  of  them  is  to 
her  manners  and  her  customs  are  no  the  full  as  cultivated  and  as  tetter 
more ;  her  language  has  become  a  as  aught  that  ever  fell  from  the  im* 
bye-word  and  a  reproach  among  her  mortal  bard  of  Rome.  Of  all  the 
children ;  and  her  songs,  replete  with  poets  of  Europe,  Villegas  is  tlie  one 
the  feelings,  and  glowing  with  the  who  has  come  nearest  to  Anacreon  in 
genius  of  those  that  have  long  since  vivid  colouring  and  voluptuous  me- 
gone  bye,  are  spurned  under  the  feet  lody.  In  short,  though  individual 
of  her  degenerate  offspring.  There  poets  of  other  nations  may 

are  but  few  now  left  whose  hearts  excelled  in  Odes  of  a  particular  kind, 

still  kindle  into  rapture  at  the  sounds  yet  if  we  take  Spanish  lyric  pottry 
of  Scottish  melody.  as  a  whole,  we  may,  I  think,  safely 

Among  modern  nations,  the  Span-  pronounce  it  the  richest  and  most 
iards  may  be  considered  as  having  extensive  in  Europe, 
excelled  most  in  this  department  of  Although  mediocrity  in  lyric  poe- 
poetry,  “  The  language  of  Spain,"  try  is  not  to  be  born^»  yet  there  are 
aaya  the  Abbe  Raynal,  “  is  brilliant  various  means  of  attaining 
•andcoDorous  as  pure  gold,— its  pace  in  tlpit  departroqnt.  ^ofliipfi 
is  grave  and  r^ular,  like  the  dances  more  opposite  than  |the  Odea  of  Ft?* 
of  that  nation, — it  is  grand  and  decent,  dar  and  Anacreon  ;  ye^lmtn 
like  the  manners  of  ancient  chival-  terpiecc®  their  kind. ,  A^inpat  crery 

ry,"  It  possesses,  iu  the  richness  of  of  ijfiWq 
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peculiar  to  Itself,  and  even  Jw  those 
(Wes  of  (liffercnt  countries,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  jirofesa  to  be  the  same, 
there  exists  a  striking  difference; 

The  Odes  of  the  Germans  do  not 
shine  with  the  glowing  tints,  the 
'  rich  fancy,  or  the  gorgeous  apparel 
of  Eastern  poetry ;  yet  they  have  me¬ 
rits  of  their  own,  which  to  some  are 
j  more  enchanting  even  than  these. 

1  Their  literature,  though  some  glo¬ 
rious  monuments  have  been  raised, 
is  still,  owing  to  the  turmoil  excited 
by  the  Reformation,  and  the  desola¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  thirty  years  war, 
in  a  great  degree  in  its  infancy  ;  and 
of  this  fact  their  lyric  poetry  informs 
us.  It  is  in  general  wild  and  gloomy; 
it  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  genius, 
but  of  a  genius  that  seems  to  have 
been  nursed  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest,  and  rocked  by  the  whirl¬ 
wind.  The  fixed  constancy,  the  al¬ 
most  gloomy  affection,  of  such  a 
heart  as  Goethe's,  has  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  variable,  though  burn¬ 
ing  passion  of  the  Persian.  Once 
fixed,  there  it  remains  till  death. 
The  creations  of  German  fancy,  and 
the  objects  of  German  nature,  are 
widely  different  too.  The  giant 
demons,  the  gloomy  forests,  the 
swollen  and  turbid  torrents  of  Ger¬ 
many,  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  fairy  spirits,  the  romantic  spice- 
proves,  the  crystal  streams  of  Yemen. 
Ihe  one  is  the  land  of  myrrh  and 
of  frankincense ;  the  other  is  the 
cradle  of  the  cloud  and  the  storm. 
The  Muses  of  Persia,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  to  use  the  words  of  Y oung — 

t 

fantastic  measures  tread 
O’er  fairy  fields ; 

jhile  those  of  Germany  and  the 
North— 

■p**' — -^oum  along  the  gloom 
w  pathless  woods,  or  down  the  craggy 
steep 

Hurld  headlong,  swim,  with  pain  the 
pool, 

Or  reach  the  cliff,  or  dance  on  hollow 
winds. 

The  lyric  poets  of  Getmany  are 
numerous,  but  their  character  is  for 
ue  most  part  the  same.  ’  Of  gay  and 
Odes,  with  the  exception^  of 
of  Oleitn,  they  hate  few.  Their 
ngs  of  love  are  'tmmerotw,'  but 
generally  represene  ‘hffecthm 


blighted  fn  the  hud,  or'bitrii^  fn*thfe^ 
grave  of  its  object.  Their  songs  of 
battle  breathe  the  fierce  and  daunt¬ 
less  spirit  of  a  nation  of  freemen.** 
But  it  is  in  those  Odes,  the  characters 
of  which  are  not  of  this  world,  that 
they  seem  most  to  delight.  There 
they  give  full  scope  to  an  imagina¬ 
tion  powerful  and  gloomy, — there 
they  revel,  as  it  were,  in  horror. 
The  hell-fiend  is  their  hero, — their 
scene  the  midnight  cavern, — their 
tale  a  tale  of  darkness  and  of  bloorl. 

There  are  not,  perhaps,  two  litera¬ 
tures  more  opposite  to  each  other 
than  the  German  and  the  Italian. 
The  sw'cct  melody  of  this  language, 
which  Byron  happily,  but  rather 
ludicrously,  describes  as 

———that  soft  ba.stard  Latin 
Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female 
mouth, 

seems  to  have  been  intended  by  Na¬ 
ture  to  supply  the  deficiency  in 
thought  and  in  strength  of  mind, 
which  characterizes  its  lyric  poets* 
There  is  music  in  every  word,  me¬ 
lody  in  every  line, — nay,  its  smooth¬ 
ly-flowing  numbers  would  fall  sweet¬ 
ly  on  the  ear,  even  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  thought.  If  Spanish  is  the 
language  of  heroism  and  exalteil 
sentiment,  Italian  is  truly  that  of 
music  and  of  love. 

The  instances  in  which  Italian 
lyric  poets  rise  to  any  thing  like 
chivalry  or  patriotism  are  extremely 
rare.  With  tlie  exception  of  one  or 
two  of  the  Odes  of  Petrarch,  it  might 
be  said  almost  never  to  occur.  '  'I^is 
poet,  deeply  imbued  with  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  ancient  times,  and  nourishing 
in  his  bosom  a  passion  which  surviv¬ 
ed  its  object,  which  glowed  till  extin¬ 
guished  in  death,  has  giH^cn  tft  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Odes 
of  his  country.  Had  he  bestowed 
more  of  his  attention  upon  these,^ 
had  he  rested  the  spreading  of  his 
fame  more  upon  them  than  upon 
discourses  which  have  long  since 
been  forgotten,  we  may  fairly  con¬ 
clude  that  be  would  have  rendered 
these  verses  still  more  exquisite.  As 
it  is,  they  seem  to  have  been  the  so^ 
lace  of  his  idle  hours,  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  feelings  wbidi  he  could  not 
restrain.  ‘‘ 

Next  to  Villegas,  of  modem  poets, 
Louis  Sati(di  is  the  one  who  has  sue- 
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c^ccUd  best  in  (he  ii^uUop  cf  Ana*  to  an  eagle  sailing  through  the  ah 
creon.  His  fancy  is  briUiant^  his  and  piercing  tlie  cbucU  with  hi! 
colouring  rich,  his  imagination  gay  ;  wings.  And  trnly>  in  a  country  8Uc4 
and  some  of  his  Odes,  enhanced  as  as  theirs,  where  the  tribes  frequently 
they  arc  by  the  native  sweetness  of  traverse  bouncUess  tracts  of  (wrehtd 
the  Italian  tongue,  would  not  per*  and  desart  sand,  and  where  the  eye 
haps  have  been  unworthy  the  pen  of  seeks  in  vain  for  sonae  verdant  spot 
the  joyous  Greek.  Though  in  these,  on  whicli  to  rest  its  wearied  orb, 
and  in  some  other  instances,  the  lyric  these  their  favourite  allusions  to  grem 
poetry  of  Italy  is  of  a  pleasing  and  meadows  and  clear  rivulets,  u)ust 
an  alluring  description,  and  though  come  in  with  ])eculiar  eflect.  'i'lic 

its  innate  melody  may  suit  the  re-  Arabian  poets  were  of  o]>imoD,  tbat 

dned  Ustc  of  inoilern  limes  ;  yet,  if  the  three  most  beautiful  objecu  in 
not  transgressing  beyond  the  limits  Nature  were  a  green  meadow,  a 
of  pardon,  1  would  dure  to  dider  clear  rivulet,  and  a  beautiful  wo- 
from  the  sovereign  decrees  of  fa-  man. 

shion,  and  would  say,  that  it  may  j>er-  The  lyric  ()oetry  of  Persia,  though 
haps  ]K)ssess  the  advantage  in  bar-  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  cannot  aU 
raony  of  words,  but  that  it  bears  in  together  be  ymt  into  the  balance  with 
indelible  traces  the  degraded  charac-  that  of  Arabia,  'i'here  is  in  thiir 
ter  of  the  nation, — that  it  has  neither  Odts  a  want  of  independence  of  spi¬ 
ttle  grandeur  of  the  Spanish,  nor  the  rit,  a  want  of  something,  which  at 
dre  of  the  German,  nor  the  rosy  once  marks  a  free  and  noble  people, 

tints  of  the  Eastern  Ode.  which  at  once  tells  us,  that  the  Per- 

That  the  Odes  of  a  nation  are  a  siaiis,  though  perhaps  a  brave,  are 
picture  of  their  character,  cannot  jet  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  race, 
be  better  exemplitied  than  in  tlie  preferring  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
case  of  the  Arabians.  I'he  Arabs  ment  of  their  pleasures,  to  tbat  li- 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  a  berty  dearer  to  the  Arab  than  life, 
free  and  inde{)endeiu  yicople,  a  pco-  Yet  there  is  something  too  in  the 
pie  who  spurn  at  subjection,  as  their  Odes  of  lladz  of  an  entrancing  na- 
wild>horse  spurns  the  yoke.  Never,  ture,  something  which  lulls  the  sen- 
in  the  annals  of  history,  have  they  ses  and  enchants  the  soul.  Love  is 
been  known  to  crouch  to  the  con-  their  subject,  and  love,  in  its  most 
queror.  They  have  roamed  through  ardent,  most  bewitching  form.  '1  he 
the  desart,  wild,  brave,  and  prefer-  cloudless  sky,  the  never-changing 
ring  to  the  contineinent  of  cities  the  clime,  the  rich-scented  gale  waited 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  the  tented  from  the  flowers  of  Araby,  seem  to 
fleld.  The  spirit  which  animates  have  shed  their  softest,  their  most 
this  martial  people  has  spread  it-  balmy  influence,  over  the  gentle  bards 

sdf  in  a  remarkable  degree  through  of  Persia. 

their  Odes.  These,  glowing  with  the  Were  we  to  take  such  notice  of 
fiery  soul  of  a  nation  conscious  of  those  lyric  compositions  which  have 
its  independence,  proud  of  a  long  been  mentioned  as  they  deserve, 
line  of  ancestry  free  as  tliemselves,  much  more  were  we  to  mention  all 
are  witlial  tempered  by  the  happy  the  nations  who  have  made  ibcm- 
_  influence  of  an  ever-cloudless  clime,  selves  famous  in  this  department  of 
Love  and  war,  the  two  grand  objects  poetry,  we  should  far  exceed  the  li- 
to  which  their  existence  is  devoted,  mits  of  a  paper  of  this  kind.  Yet  are 
ore  their  unceasing  theme.  The  im-  there  two  nations  who  stand  so  emi- 
petuoui  passion  which  urges  them  in  nently  forth  for  learning  and  science, 
tlie  one,  and  the  headlong  valour  that  it  may  appear  strange  that  no 
which  they  display  in  the  other,  is  mention  has  been  made  of  thero. 
there  as  ardently  expressed,  and  as  The  people  to  whom  I  refer  are  the 
fiercely  told.  Their  similes,  their  French  and  the  Greeks, 
allggcries,  their  allusions,  are  all  Aa  to  the  first,  with  the  exception; 
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spfD^ing  wMifh  that  the  the  strcaiti  6f  fTtrte,‘  'etch  sutfe^e^in^* 

stuhorhan  well  coiwidered  all  that  OTte  rcnde^finc  still  more  dim  iheTaint 
he  has  said,  and  that  he  ^tea,’  $a  traces  of  things  that  were  f  'Hielr 
if  wfre,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  monuments  or  iniinortality  still  re» 
sober  senses,  without  one  spark  of  ma!ni“  but  manners  and  customs 
true  lyric  inspiration  burning  at  his  have  undergone  an  utter  revolu- 
heart ;  a  sort  of  sneer,  in  short,  at  tion.  We  may  flatter  ourselves 
every  sentiment  that  is  generous,  or  with  the  idea,  tnat  we  perceive  all 
romantic,  or  lovely,  which  lets  us  at  the  force,  and  the  beauty,  and  the 
once  into  the  spirit  of  that  nation,  pro^ety  of  the  allusions  of  Pindar 
which  informs  us,  that  cultivated,  to  tne  games  of  Greece,  and  that,  by 
and  refined,  and  polished  though  the  discovery  of  the  circumstance 
they  be,  they  possess  not,  or  have  that  these  were  a  favourite  theme, 
lost,  that  glow  of  passion,  that  soul-  we  transport  ourselves  to  Hellas,  and 
thrilling  chivahy,  which  is  the  true  read  with  the  eyes,  and  hear  with 
essence  of  the  Ode.  the  ears  of  a  Greek.  But  the  tone 

As  to  the  Greeks,  though  the  and  spirit  of  that  age  are  gone,  ne- 
cause  is  very  different,  yet  is  the  ver  to  return ;  the  allusions  which 
effect  nearly  the  same.  They  have  were  then  faultless,  cannot  be  under¬ 
produced  lyric  writers,  who,  though  stood  ;  and,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  our 
they  may  have  been  equalled,  have  reverence  for  the  Greeks,  and  for  the 
yet,  I  believe,  never  been  surpassed,  genius  of  the  poet,  we  cannot  read 
But  we  view  their  compositions  to  in-  the  digressions  of  Pindar  without  a 
finite  disadvantage,  through  the  dim  feeling  of  constraint.  -  We  may  ad- 
medium  of  accumulated  ages.  mire,  we  may  venerate  the  Odes  of 

How  is  the  face  of  nature  chan-  ancient  times,  but  we  cannot  truly 
ged  since  I’indar  wrote  and  Ana-  appreciate  their  merits.  Over  them 
creon  sung !  Since  then,  how  many  there  hangs  a  cloud  of  obscurity 
generations  have  been  swept  away —  which  no  ray  of  learning  can  dispel, 
how  many  nations  have  risen  into  and  which  is  daily  gathering  around 
glory,  and  shrunk  into  insignificance,  them,  and  shrouding  them  in  thicker 
—how  many  waves  have  rolled  down  darkness. 


na  LYALL  S  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

All  the  world  knows  how  thoroughly  the  Quarterly  Review  is  enslaved 
to  the  advocacy  of  opinions  and  interests  patronized  by  the  possessors  of  Le¬ 
gitimate  power,  and  how  much  anxiety  it  invariably  manifests  to  put  down 
those  who  venture  to  lift  the  veil,  and  to  let  in  a  little  light  upon  “  things 
as  they  are.*'  Is  an  ancient  and  inveterate  abuse  to  defended  merely 
because  it  is  ancient  and  inveterate?  Forth  steps  the  Quarterly,  to  sound 
the  tocsin  of  alarm,  and  to  call  upon  the  whole  tribe  of  sleek,  pampered, 
over-fed  sinecurists  and  place-men,  to  rally  round  their  oracle,  and  to  make 
a  firm  stand  against  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  age.  ^  Marches  there  out 
some  sturdy  defender  of  the  principles  of  public  liberty,  who  has  the  anda- 
^ty  to  teach,  that  kings  were  made  for  the  people,  not  the  people  for  kings  ? 

1  he  Quarterly  straightway  fastens  on  him  with  its  envenomed  tooth,  and 
f  ^ no  flaw  in  ms  lo^c,  no  •  assailable  point  in  his  doctrine,  it 
forthwith  impugns  bis  motives,  insinuates  obliouely  against  his  character, 
uissects  his  stjrle,  fixes  on  him  some  odious  nicxname,  and  labours  to  hold 
him  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  Docs  a  roan  of  heterodox  politics  write 
?  poem,  a  play,  a  history,  or  a  book  of  travels  ?  The  poem  is  bad,  the  plajr 
worse,  the  nistory  is  worst,  a^  the  book  of  travels  .is — the  .very  devil. 
V  chivalry  of  this  Review,  that  it  forbids,  under  pain 

highest  censure,  all  disclosures  which,  neglecting  abuses  at  home,  con- 
only  tbo^  that  exist  abroad,  and  which  have  for  their  object  to  show 
defective  and  vicious  in  the  government,  manners,  and  institutions,  of 
^untries  blessed  viith  despotism  in  its  purest  and  simplest,  form.  It 
j  ^  Au^t  and  Prussia,  palters  to  Rusua,  and  onlv  vilifies  apd  tra-^ 
the  TThiied  Stat^  of  America  !  In  short,  it  is  the  advocate  and  d^en- 
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der  ef  all  that  is  rotten,  corrupt,  oppressive,  and  galling  in  the  old  and  In 
gitimate  despotisms,  while  it  misrepresents,  abuses,  and  affects  to  treat  with 
derision, ‘whatever  is  most  healthful,  vigorous,  and  beneficial  in  popular  go¬ 
vernment. 

From  a  .lournal,  conducted  upon  such  principles,  disseminating'such  doc¬ 
trines,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  in  the  pay  of  those  whose  cause  it  uniformly 
espouses,  an  impartial  and  fearless  traveller,  like  Dr  Lyall,  who,  in  aggra¬ 
vation  of  his  other  sins,  has  had  the  hardihood  to  call  Napoleon  a  great  man, 
had  no  reason  to  expect  other  treatment  than  that  which  he  has  received. 
But  we  are  happy  to  find,  tliat  he  has  not  silently  endured  the  petulance, 
scurrility,  and  injurious  insinuations  of  the  Russian  Cabal,  who  have  club¬ 
bed  among  tliem  the  paltry  and  disingenuous  tirade  against  his  work.  His 
reply  we  are  now  about  to  submit  to  our  readers,  to  whom  we  once  more 
recommend  his  book,  as  in  many  respects  the  most  valuable  that  has  yet  been 
published  on  the  semi-barbarous  sul^ects,  or  rather  slaves,  of  the  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias.  That  reply  we  think  perfectly  conclusive.  It  is  indeed 
clear  that  the  Russians  were  no  favourites  with  the  Doctor ;  but  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  manifest  that  he  has  made  every  effort  to  be  impartial,  has  set  off  the 
few  virtues  they  possess  against  their  notorious  vices,  and  has  softened  the 
harshness  of  many  features,  to  which  he  might,  without  incurring  the  chaige 
of  very  unpardonable  exaggeration,  have  given  a  more  odious  and  revolting 
aspect.  never  meant  to  flatter  him  so  far  as  to  insinuate  that,  as  a 
writer,  he  has  any  pretensions  to  equal  Dr  Clarke ;  but  we  do  hold,  that  he 
is  incomparably  more  faithful, — that  he  has  no  resentments  to  gratify,  no 
violent,  overmastering  prejudices  to  vitiate  his  credit, — and  tliat,  though  a 

Scotch-made  Doctor,"  be  is  a  man  of  truth  and  honour,  and  as  well  de¬ 
serving  of  belief  in  what  he  states,  as  any  erratic  knight  of  the  pencil  that 
ever  painted  panoramas,  or  manufactured  quartos.  But  the  Doctor  must  do 
the  business  for  himself:  here  is  his  answer: 


The  legitimate  end  of  a  review'  ought  to  be  an  impartial  report  respecting  the  prin- 
cipal  works  which  issue  from  the  press,  so  as  to  save  us  purchasing,  or  reading  any, 
except  those  which  suit  our  tastes,  or  may  be  requisite  for  our  occupations.  A  jMt 
review  of  any  work  should  contain  a  succinct  account  of  its  principal  contents,  illus¬ 
trated  by  quotations,  so  as  to  allow  the  public,  in  some  degree,  to  exercise  its  own 
judgment.  1  shall  not  inquire  whether  the  writers  of  the  Reviewal  of  my  quarto, 
contained  in  the  Sixty-first  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  have  been  guided  by 
such  principles ;  nor  am  I  very  curious  to  know  whether  it  w'as  composed  by  a 
knight,  a  physician,  or  an  Esquire,  or  by  a  coalition  of  such  a  trio.  I  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  and  candour  of  the  British  public  to  discover  why  my  w’orks  are  noticed  in 
th®  Quarterly  Review,  and  whether  the  malice  it  contains  be  the  offspring  of  private 
pique,  party  spirit,  or  political  intrigue.  Indeed,  the  review  alluded  to  is  so  ma. 
nifestly  partial,  illiberal,  and  unfair,  that  I  hesitated  whether  to  treat  it  with  con. 
tempt  and  ridicule,  or  to  oppose  it  with  sober  truth.  It  owes  this  notice,  not  to  its 
intrinsic  value,  but  because  it  has  appeared  in  a  work  which  has  a  wide  circulation  *. 

Before  1  proceed  to  the  immediate  objects  in  view,  in  justice  to  the  Russians,  ^ 
well  as  to  myaelf,  I  may  be  allow  ed  to  state,  that  whilst  1  have  freely  spoken  of  tbrir 
imperfections  and  their  vices,  I  have  not  overlooked  their  good  qualities  or  thdr  vir¬ 
tues.  I  have  every  where  endeavoured  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Russiaos  (t^ 
Russians,  for  it  is  only  to  them  that  I  allude)  are  in  a  much  higher  state  of  ccvili^* 
tion  than  is  generally  believed  ^p.  v.)  I  have  spoken  in  terms  of  eocnnen^^l'^  ^ 
their  general  toleration  (p.  xvii.) -contrary  to  Clarke,  I  have  declared. that  they  i** 
notin  n  barbarous  state,  nor  all  equally  barharom,  (p,  xyiii.  and  p..xlUi»)s-^lka^* 
mentioned  that  cudgelling,  though  not  abolished,  is  greatly  out  of  fashion  in  op®** 
l>ari8on  with  former  times  (p.  xsiv.) I  have  stated  that  all  classes  deinooftri^  love 
of  country  (p.  xxxiii.) I  have  said,  that  thpagh  vermin  be  frequfpt  in 
trary  to  Clarke's  assertion,  that  neither  beauteous  Priucesstt,  npr.tbe  la^kes  of  iafenor 


•  The  Sixty-first  Nundier  of  the  Quarterly  RevIcNr  was  pnblhdied  e*  tbe4Kkli 
ctmber,  lSfi4  5  and  this  answer,  nearly  in  its  present  atate^  appeand  in  the  Ceeeief 
of  the  4th,  6ch,  and  6th  of  January  1SS&  It  was  wriittan  on  ^ 

inent,  and  sent  to  pram. 
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titles,  arc  to  l»e  seen  at  the  windows  of  palaces,  in  the  act  of  divesting  themselves  of 
soch  conjjianioni  (p.  xlvi,  and  p^  II.) I  have  contradicted  Clarke’s  statement,  that 
the  principal  articles  of  the  diet  of  the  Russians  are  every  where  grease  and  brandy, 
(p.  ilvii.)  have  extolled  the  Russians  for  their  hospitality  (p.  lxxiv.),-^for  their 
charity  (p.  Ixxiii), — for  their  tem|>erance  and  sobriety  (pp.  Ixxxviii.  and  ix.)  ; — I 
have  explained  what  was  ridiculously  called  their  passport  to  Heaven  (p.  civ.)  and 
i  have  every  where  borne  witness  to  their  advancement  in  knowledge,  and  to  the  great 
and  praiseworthy  elTorts  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  for  the  civilization  of  his  exten¬ 
sive  realms.  But  Ifet  us  now  come  more  to  the  point : — 

The  reviewer  sets  out  by  refusing  me  implicit  credence''  and  immediate  conjl. 
iffue''  because  lam  a  “  prejudiced  person."  Having  made  these  declarations,  how 
eomes  it  that  he  gives  credence  and  implicit  faith  to  my  account  of  the  renov’ation 
of  Moscow, — of  the  real  state  of  the  Russian  peasantry,— of  the  “  sound  practical 
rirar”  (as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it)  of  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued  toward  this 
class  of  the  population,— of  the  military  colonies,— of  the  corrupt  state  of  civil  admi¬ 
nistration  in  Russia,— and  of  the  advancement  of  arts  and  sciences,  literature,  and 
general  knowledge  ?  I  demand  why  is  all  this  believed,  w'hilst  he  {wotests  that  credence 
cannot  be  given  me  ?  The  reviewer  had  better  said  that  the  “  book  'seas  lies  frae  end 
to  endy"  and  then  confronted  it  with  truths,  as  demonstrative  proofs  of  his  accuracy. 
But  he  has  not  brought  forw'ard  one  single  fact  to  invalidate  my  statements ;  for,  as 
we  shall  see  immediately,  his  triumphant  contradictions  turn  out  to  be  mistakes  ;  and 
he  believes  all  that  suits  his  own  view’s. 

The  reviewer  very  seriously  tells  the  world  his  opinion,  that  the  former  and  larger 
portion  of  iny  work  is  “  constituted  of  those  materials  which  usually  make  up  our 
half.cro\vn  *  Guides’  to  w’atering-places,”  &c.  This  observation  shew’s  with  what  at¬ 
tention  he  has  read  my  w'ork  ;  but  there  arc  strong  proofs  that  he  never  did  read  it. 
In  self-defence,  I  have  reluctantly  subjoined  to  this  answ'er,  a  number  of  quotations 
from  a  variety  of  periodical  works,  in  which  a  very  different  judgment  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced. 


According  to  the  reviewer,  I  gravely  assure  the  w’orld,  that  “  Napoleon  had  no  other 
at  heart  than  the  happiness  of  Europe."  There  is  no  such  assertion  in  ray 
work.  But  his  object  is  evidently  to  make  out  that  I  am  a  Radivnly  because  1  every¬ 
where  show  myself  the  friend  of  liberty,  and  the  enemy  of  despotism.  This  only  de¬ 
monstrates  his  ignorance  of  my  principles  of  moderation,  and  my  complete  determi¬ 
nation  to  avoid  political  jvirty.  Though  I  speak  of  the  great  Napoleon,  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  declare  that  Moscow  was  “  the  barrier  to  that  mighty  ambition  which 
wmed  as  unchecked  as  unbounded (Preface,  p.  10. ;)  nor  to  allude  to  his  other 
failings. 

I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  a  degradation  to  be  a  Scotchman — to  belong  to  that 
nation,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  has  produced  more  men  of  great  ta¬ 
lents — a  greater  quantum  of  mind,  if  I  may  so  speak,  than  any  other  under  hea¬ 
ven.  Neither  did  I  know’  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  a  Scotch-made  Physician.  If 
I  were  so,  1  should  glory  in  the  title.  After  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship,  I  waa 
educated  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  avow'edly  the  most  celebrated  medical 
school  in  the  world.  Having  received  my  Diploma,  I  was  engaged  five  years  as  a 
{^neral  practitioner  in  the  towm  which  gave  me  birth.  I  w’ent  to  Russia  in  the  year 
1915.  Every  Individual,  were  he  even  a  Professor,  has  no  authority  to  practise  in 
that  empire,  until  he  has  submitted  to  different  examinations,  and  if  he  wishes  the 
rank  of  a  physician,  till  he  has  defended  his  Thesis^  either  in  the  Imperial  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Academy,  or  in  one  of  the  Universities.  He  then  receives  his  degree,  as 
m  other  countries.  My  Thesis  was  defended  in  the  Academy  above  noticed  ;  and 
then  I  was  ^  enabled  to  'write  M.D."  after  my  name.  By  the  recommendation  of 
Imperial  Majesty’s  physicians,  and  especially  by  that  of  the  late  Dr  Simpson,  f 
engaged  by  the  Countess  Orlof-Tchesmcnska,  on  my  return  ftom  a  journey  with 
*noWeman  in  the  interior  of  the  empire.  A  house-doctor  in  Russia  receives  a  salary 
]J“y^ng  from  ibl  to  1001. ;  while  mine  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Emperor’s  physf- 
^ns,  besides  house,  Wood,  candles,  carriage,  coadiman,  Ac. ;  agreeably  to  the  Rus- 
manner  of  engt^^g  a  physician  who  is  attached  to  a  ftimfly. 

On  our  arrival  at  Moscow,  I  found  that  Cbuntess  Orlof-Tchesroenska’s  affairs  were 
“Jo^ther  under  the  contrdul  Of  her  steward,  (the  head-«eward  being  old  and  Imbc- 
a  real  Ruaslan— that  he  was  the  bosmn.friend  of  an  ItaMan  phyaldan  who  ne- 
rsddid  ia  her  SteeHeiicy's  house,  but  had  fhequenlly  attended  her^  and  had  an 
the  house-surgeon  wai  the  hntnble^enraat  and  agent  bdth  of  the 
^  {>hy«ldan«..and  ttant  thb  apothecary,  by  whom  medicines 
**■7  Applied  to  the  Countess’s  cstabliahment,  to  the  anieiifit  of  about 
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rutiles,  was  a  protege  of  the  whole — whilst,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  h« 
was  liberal  of  his  presents.  Countess  Orlof-Tchesmenska  had  engaged  roe,  without 
consulting  her  steward,  which  step  highly  offended  him  ;  so  that,  from  the  first  day 
I  entered  Moscow,  he  became  my  enemy  : — the  Italian  physician  feared  the  loss  of 
his  salary ; — the  house-surgeon  trembled  for  the  detection  of  his  roguery  and  the  sus. 
pension  of  his  presents ; — and  the  aiwthecary  knew',  before  my  arrival,  that  I  had 
])urchiised  a  stock  of  medicines  at  Petersburgh  w  iih  the  view*  of  establishing  an  apo- 
thecary  shop  for  her  Excellency’s  family.  Ignorant  of  the  general  corruption  of  the 
Russians,  and  of  the  intrigues  formed  to  ruin  me,  with  the  Countess’s  sanction,  1 
commenced  a  reformation  in  the  whole  medical  establishment,  which  I  found  in  a 
miserable  condition.  I  new-modelled  the  hospital,  and  erected  an  apothccary-shop,  by 
which  above  5()0U  rubles  were  annually  saved,  &c.  &c.  Intrigue  follow^  intrigue 
in  rapid  succession,  for  my  ruin,  which  proved  ineffectual.  Then  every  measure  of 
the  cvinbimtioH  was  made  to  disgust  me  with  niy  place.  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
Countess,  and  was  protected.  Injury  was  therefore  heaped  u|X)n  injury — not  difficult 
for  a  steward  who  has  a  carte  blanche  to  do  what  he  likes— that  I  might  either  di^. 
gust  her  Excellency  by  frequent  complaints,  or  myself  become  disgusted  by  her  una¬ 
vailing  remonstrances ;  for  though  a  very  amiable  and  excellent  jKjrson,  she  is  not 
distinguished  for  decision.  Nearly  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  the  plan  succeed, 
cd  ;  I  resigned  my  situation,  but  on  good  terms  with  the  Countess,  which  were  uf- 
terwards  maintained  both  at  Petersburgh  and  Moscow’.  These  facts  will  exjdaiii 
how  well  qualified  the  reviewer  w’as  “  to  say  a  "uord  or  t-xo  icitli  respect  to  the  uh. 
ihor^*  and  also  “  the  circumstance  not  necessary  to  he  mentioned^**  which  is  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  my  “  hostility  to  the  stevardJ"  There  are  those  in  London  who 
know  the  whole  of  these  traiisactions. 

The  example  given  of  my  style  as  meant  to  be  picturesque*^  is  not  mine,  but  is 
a  translation  from  a  German  work,  referred  to  in  p.  499,  where  it  occurs.  My  style 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  quotations  which  the  reviewer  has  chosen  to  make  from  the 
quarto. 

In  allusion  to  the  forty-five  millions  of  Russian  subjects,  and  the  no  very  judi¬ 
cious  division  of  the  diversified  inhabitants  of  Russia”  into  nobility,  clerg}’,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  (K'asants,  which  I  have  foUow'cd,  as  well  as  the  unaccountable  delusiua 
of  the  reviewer,  that  I  was  treating  of  the  whole  nation,  “  the  Cossacks— Calmucs — 
Kirgises— Monguls — Muscovites,”  the  following  quotation  from  my  work  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  reply  : — I  must  here  premise,  that  when  sjicaking  of  Russia,  1  generally 
have  regard  to  Russia  Proper  ;  when  of  the  Russians,  I  allude  only  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  do  not  Include  the  numerous  tribes  and  nations  which  form  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  immense  realm.”— (Character  of  the  Russians,  p.  ii.) 

The  reviewer  says,  ‘‘  We  have  not  l)een  able  to  discover  how  Dr  Lyall  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  higher  and  loxer  nobility,  whether  in  }X}int  of  antiquity  or  rank, 
of  wcaltli  or  poverty.”  The  inattention  w'ith  which  he  has  read  my  work  will  be 
evident,  from  the  above  and  similar  remarks.  1  employed  neither  of  his  critcrions. 
In  “  The  character  of  the  Russians^**  and  at  the  very  commencement,  I  say,  “  The 
higher  classes  of  nobiliiy^  or  those  who  give  the  ton  to  society^  Sue'*  Can  any 
thing  be  more  explicit  than  that  1  mean  the  leadings  or  the  higJtest-f  society  of  the 
nation  ? 

The  reviewer,  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages,  returns  again  and  again  to  the  mer¬ 
chants,  and  perhaps  he  thinks  not  that  this  “  arrangement  of  the  subjects  is  wholly 
tcUltout  skill and  concludes  that  my  unmeasured  abuse  of  the  merchants  seems  tu 
have  no  other  foundation  than  that  they  ask  more  for  their  goods  than  they  will 
uliinuitcly  take^  and  ieaze  passengers  to  buy  at  they  walk  the  streets^**  This  I  do 
not  coroprelicnd.  I  have  employed  many  pages  in  the  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Russians  cheat,  in  the  quantity,  in  the  quality,  and  in  the  pric€--by 
false  weights,  by  false  balances,  by  false  measures,  and  by  adulteration, 

“  Character  of  the  Russians,”  &c.  from  p.  284  to  p.  295) ;  and  I  have  more  se¬ 
riously  charg^  all  the  guilds  of  the  Russian  merchants  (p.  cxxix.)  with  deceit,  and 
sometimes  with  perjury,  and  assigned  these  as  my  reasons  for  my  ‘‘  unmeasured 
abuse-*  That  my  “  abuse**  was  not  unmeasured,  however,  appears  from  the  fact 
which  occtu^  in  page  224  of  my  work,  where  I  speak  of  those  merchants  “  who 
are  very  uprtght  in  their  dealittgs**  and  who  sell  immense  quantities  of  goods,  es¬ 
pecially  to  fore^oers.  1  shall  appeal  to  all  those,  who  have  had  affairs  with  the 
Stan  fnerchants^  and  to  the  unprejudiced,  whether  1  have  not  given  a  fair  and  juat 
account  of  the  mode  of  traffic  which  prevails,  not  only  among  the  “  petty  traders  and 
shopkeepers,”  but  among  those  who  have  extensive  “  mercantile  concerns  with  this 
and  other  oountries  of  Europe  and  America*”  The  reviewer  is  not  aw’arc  of  the  ficti 
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Uiii  alawsl  the  whole  of  this  great  comvicrce  is  in  the  liands  of  foreigners,  |ind  eipe- 
aallv  of  the  British  and  Americans.  He  has  discovered  that  1  have  viiiiied  a  “  #x- 
spectiUe  body  of  m  n.*'  I  should  like  to  read  this  on  the  Exchange  of  Moscow,  Feters- 
burgh,  or  even  Loiuion,  and  hear  the  remarks  of  those  who  have  l)een  deceived  and 
swindled  out  of  their  property  by  this  “  respectable  body  of  t/tew.”— The  reviewer  may 
rest  assured  that  he  remains  solus  in  his  opinion. 

The  review  er  next  remarks,  that  “  Dr  Lyall  appears  to  be  nearly  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  Slate  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  ritual  and  sui)er8iitions  of  the  Russian  Church, 
us  that  of  the  merchants  ;  w'ith  the  exception  of  some  discussions  on  the  practical 
jurt  of  worship  in  his  interminable  History  of  Moscow,  he  dispatches  this  numerous 
class  in  half  a  page.” — “  In  this  brief  account,  he  sets  out  with  tlic  ignorant  assertion 
that  the  high  Clergy  arc  all  Monks.  Now  the  high,  or  suix;riur  clergy,  consist  of  mo- 
trojhditans,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  not  one  of  whom  has  any  concern  with  monas^ 
/crlr.”  iSly  answer  is  the  following  :  “  At  one  time,  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
introduced  a  long  chapter,  with  res^rect  to  the  Uusso-Greek  faith.  I  have  l>een  neces¬ 
sitated  to  abandon  that  idea,  on  account  of  w'ant  of  room  to  do  the  subject  justice 
witiiin  the  prescribed  bounds  of  the  present  volume,  and  it  is  the  less  necessary,  as 
we  already  jwssess  tw  o  excellent  w  orks  upon  this  subject,” — viz.  The  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia,  by  John  Glen  King ;  and  the  Present 
State  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia,  translated  by  Dr  Pinkerton,  from  the  Sclavonic 
Original  of  Platon,  late  metropolitan  of  Moscow.  In  the  History  of  Moscow,  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations  of  the  ritual,  and  es()ecially  of  the  superstitions,  of  the  Greek 
Church,  present  themselves,  and  also  many  illustrations  of  the  ”  practical  parts  of 
vonhip:^*  but  a  person  w'ho,  perhaps,  believed  that  my  work  w  as  a  “  Guide  to  a  Wa¬ 
tering-place,”  of  course  could  never  see  them. — Moreover,  if  the  reviewer  had  read  the 
work  through  with  ordinary  attention,  he  would  have  discovered  that  I  had  filled 
up  the  vacuities  of  the  two  excellent  works  just  alluded  to,  with  respect  to  images, 
and  image-worship,  and  that  the  charge  I  have  made  against  the  Russians  as  wor¬ 
shippers  of  graven  images,  not  paintings,  is  not  only  a  novelty,  hut  a  fact.  As  for 
the  “  ignorant  assertion  that  tlse  higlicr  Clergy  are  all  Monks,''  I  am  afraid  it  must  be 
thrown  back  upon  the  reviewer’s  shoulders.  They  are  all  Monks ; — and  unless  they 
were  so,  they  could  not  aspire  to  those  ranks.  The  quotations  in  the  note  below'  will 
fully  prove  that  I  am  right— and  they  are  from  those  whose  authority  has  never  lieen 
iiuestioned  *. 


•  King,  sjxjaking  of  the  “  superior  clergy,"  says,  “  their  w’ay  of  living,  from  the 
nature  of  their  order,  being  all  Monks,  is  very  rigid,”  &c.  He  also  states,  that  the 
rcj:itlar  clergy  are  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the  secular,  for  which  reason,  bishops 
arealvays  taken  from  this  order." — Even  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  those  who 
''ere  made  bishops  were  obliged  to  sign  an  oath,  of  which  the  third  condition  begins 
with  these  words,  “  I  will  endeavour  to  govern  the  Monks  who  are  under  my  juris- 
dict'iotu" — Vide  King’s  Rights  and  Ceremonies,  p.  367 — 14-9— &c.  &c. 

“  The  Russian  clergy  are  divided  into  Regular  and  Secular.  The^rmcr  are  all 
Monkf^  and  the  latter  are  the  parochial  clergy.  The  superior  clergy  are  divided  into 
tnetrojwlitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  who  are  indiscriminately  styled  Archiris."—.. 
”  I'romotion  to  the  rank  of  bishop  depends  on  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  When  a 
vacancy  takes  place  in  a  diocese,  the  holy  legislative  synod  presents  to  his  Im{)erial 
Majesty  two  or  three  candidates yrom  amongst  the  eldest  of  the  Archimandrites,  or 
fnuft  of  monasteries,  out  of  whom  he  selects  one,  and  orders  him  to  be  ordained  an 
-Ifc/ii/e.” — “  Thus  the  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  compose  the  highest 
class  of  the  Russian  Clergy.”— “  After  the  Archiris,  the  next  in  order  of  dignity  are 
tltose  who,  in  Russia,  are  called  Tchernoye,  Duchovinsivo,  or  the  Black  Clergy,  to 
"  hich  class  belong  the  Archimandrites,  or  chiefs  of  monasteries,  from  amongst  whom 
^  ^  buhopt  are  always  chosen."— All  the  Black  Clergy,  and  all  the  Archiris,  ac- 
j»ding  to  the  regulations  of  the  Greek  Church,  are  obliged  to  lead  rigid  and  recluse 
oves ;  are  forbidden  animal  food  ;  and  are  not  permitted  to  marry,  after  entering  into 
^  order.  They  compose  the  Regular  Clergy,  and  consider  themselves  as  superior 
Id  the  gecular  priests,  in  respect  both  of  rank  and  learning;  for  the  whole  powers 
.  ^*g^ities  of  the  Russian  Church  are  exclusively  vested  in  fAcwt.”— “  The  secular 
Kiests  are  called  the  Beloyi  DuchovSnstvo,  or  the  White  Clergy.”— “  the  whole 
aod  spiritual  concerns  of  the  church  are  vested  in  the  Holy  Synod.”— 
ubordmate  to  the  Synod  »  “  the  Consistory  of  every  diocese,  which  is  composed  of 
Archimondaitse,  or  Htgumens,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Bishop."— -Vide  the 
fcsent  Sute  of  the  Greek  Church.  Translated  by  Robert  Pinkerton.  -  Preliminary 
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I  have  accused  the  Russians  of  all  classes  and  ranks  of  insincerity  and  deception 
and  1  do  not  retract  the  charge.  In  this  I  am  borne  out  by  every  author,  ancient  or 
modem,  and  hy  every  impartial  foreigner  or  traveller.  As  one  instance  of  their  dt. 
ception  upon  the great  tcale^  1  have  recorded,  that  before  the  Emperor  visited  Mos. 
cow  in  1817,  the  walls  of  many  of  the  ruined  houses  were  built  up  (I  might  ha\e 
said  boarded,)  roofed,  plastered,  and  painted,  and  had  windows  put  in  ;  so  that,  while 
they  had  a  magnificent  exterior  and  appearance,  “  they  presented  a  complete  interior 
vacuity.”— “  We  lament  our  dulness,”  says  the  reviewer,  “  but  we  cannot  exactly 
comprehend  what  kind  of  deception  was  practised  either  on  his  Imperial  Majesty  or 
Dr  Lyall.”  From  this  1  am  to  conclude,  that  the  reviewer  does  think,  that  four  bare 
walls  and  a  roof,  without  cither  floors,  ceilings,  stoves,  or  furniture,  &c.  Ac.  complete 
a  Russian  house  !  If  he  had  been  obliged  to  pass  a  night  in  one  of  these  dwellings 
—with  a  temperature  of  20*,  25*,  or  30%  of  cold  of  Reaumur — which  presented  a 
complete  interior  vacuity,  the  pow'ers  of  his  comprehension  would  have  been  first 
sharpened  and  then  extinguished  ;  but  he  would  have  previously  discovered  the  woe- 
ftil  deception.  With  respect  to  the  hospital  hoax  (Vide  Character  of  the  Russians,  p 
Tcvii.  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  p.  152,)  which  is  too  long  to  copy,  but  of  which 
the  review'er  is  pleased  to  say,  “  We  cannot  believe  one  syllable  of  this  prettily.got-up 
story,”  1  beg  leave  to  reply,  that  fhets  are  more  ‘‘  stubborn  things”  than  “  vt  do 
not  Mievf;*^  that  the  hospital  in  question  was  in  existence  in  1823,  and  that  I  shall 
give  any  traveller  a  reference  that  he  may  satisfy  his  curiosity — if  the  building  be  not 
pulled  dowMi  before  his  arrival  on  the  spot.  I  shall  compromise  no  individual. 

But  if  these  were  instances  of  deception  upon  the  great  scale^  1  shall  now  refer  to 
another  ujwn  the  greatest  scale.  Is  it  not  know'ii  that  for  twelve  years  the  Russians 
have  denied  that  they  themselves  w'ere  the  incendiaries  of  Moscow  ?  Have  not  the 
Russian  Historians,  the  Poets,  the  Generals,  and  the  Government,  all  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  make  their  countrymen  believe  that  Moscow  was  burned  by  the  French  ? 
{Vide  Detailed  History  of  Moscow,  pp.  484,  520.)  And  yet,  in  the  year  1821,  Co¬ 
lonel  Boutourlin,  Aide.de-Camp  of  the  Emperor  Alexander^  gravely  comes  forward, 
contradicts  the  accuraev  of  all  previous  writers, 'and  AVOWS  THAT  THE  RUS¬ 
SIANS  THEMSELVES  BURNED  THAT  CAPITAL.  {Vide  “  Histoire  iMilitairc 
de  la  Campagne  de  Russie  en  1812.”)  We  shall  have  no  “  not  believes'*  about  this 
national  hoax.  Those  who  know  “  the  force  of  w'ords”  may  say  this  is  not  decep¬ 
tion^  but  policy. 

In  giving  a  jyrofessed  account  of  the  character  of  any  people,  ought  we  to  tell  all  the 
truth,  or  only  what  suits  our  purpose  ? — What  should  w’e  have  thought  of  Hume, 
Kobertaon,  Gibbon,  Musheim,  &c.— or  of  Clarke,  had  they  done  so  ?  Now,  if  the 
statements  1  made  be  true,  they  will  stand  of  themselves — if  falsehoods,  why  not  op¬ 
pose  them  with  truths,  and  not  with  such  insignificant  expressions  as  “  r fusing  im¬ 
mediate  credence  or  confidatcc^'*  “  tre  do  not  believe^  ”  we  luive  every  recuon  to  helkve^* 

wc  never  heard.'*  The  truth  is,  the  reviewer  hesitates  to  believe  what  he  dared  not 
contradict,  Ix'cause  he  knew’  little  of  the  matters  on  which  he  was  writing.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Physical  Club  of  Moscow,  which  has  excited  so  much  astonishment — as 
well  it  might— I  have  only  to  confirm  my  former  statements,  and  to  tell  the  reviewer 
and  the  world,  that  I  can  refer  them,  and  will  refer  them  with  pleasure,  to  those  who 
have  heard  of  its  existence  ; — for  it  seems  the  reviewer  has  inquired  of  Russians  who 
bad  no  knowledge  of  it,  (what  wisdom  in  inquiring  of  Russians  !)  and  “  of  our  owm 
countrymen,  who  never  heard  of  it.”  Nay,  more,  I  will.tell  the  reviewer,  that  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  one,  if  not  two  or  three  of  his  colleagues,  have  dined  with 
the  rejected  member  of  that  disgraccAil  institution.  The  reviewer  did  not  require  to 
tell  us,  that  “  if  any  thing  like  it  ever  did  exist,  it  has  long  since  disappeared,”  for  I 
have  stated  expressly  (p.  xxviii.)  that  it  w  as  abolished  by  order  of  Catharine  II. 
and,  of  course,  I  left  the  inference — that  an  improvement  in  morals  had  taken  place — 
to  the  reader’s  own  mind.  In  future,  let  those  who  doubt  the  fact  address  themselves 
to  me,  and  I  shall  give  every  information.  1  hope  some  respectable  traveller  will  do 
80,  and  then  the  question  shall  be  set  to  rest. 

Respecting  the  ladies,  the  reviewer  says,  “  he  unhesitatingly  pronounces  theniugly» 
addict^  to  sensuality,  infidelity,  grossness,  and  every  other  vice  that  besets  the  nude 
8CX.”  I  have  nowhere  made  use  of  such  expressions.  I  have  said  that  very  few  of 
them  arc  beautiftil but  is  there  no  shade  between  beauty  and  ugliness  ?  1 
accused  them  of  senstiality,  but  I  have  said  there  are  exceptions.— Tbo  reviewer  con- 
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quarto)  atnong  the  nobility.  “  Are  they  all  grossly  fat  ?”  I  reply  that  they  are,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  “  des  gourniandes,”  inclined  to  rotundity,  and  of  the  hotrhka^  or 
harrel-sliaiKN  as  one  of  themselves  most  happily  said,  {vide  iny  quarto,  p.  cxix.)  “■  Do 
thev  still  black  their  teeth  and  eye-lashes  ?’*  Yes,  the  merchants  often  do,  (p.  cxix.) 
ami  more  csiMxrially  in  the  provincial  towns. 

The  strongest  and  most  general  expression  in  my  work,  with  respect  to  their  morals, 
i>  the  following: — “*  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  families  are  well  educated,  and  that 
in  them  you  will  find  vomcn  of  purity  and  delicacy  of  character^  but  chastity  cannot 
he  reckoned  a  prevailing  virtue,”  (p.  exxi.)  Is  this  a  general  proscription  of  virtue, 
js  the  reviewer  represents  *  ? 

In  allusion  to  the  lake  celebrated  for  curing  diseases,  and  often  called  the  prolific 
lake,  at  which  the  reviewer  does  “  not  believe"  that  such  bathing  parties  (as  I  mention) 
have  existed  for  the  last  half  century,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  him,  that  the  virtues  of 
this  lake  have  only  been  lately  discovered — that  the  estate  on  which  it  is  found  belongs 
tu  a  verv  rich  Moscow  merchant,  Mr  Luckmanof — that  it  is  only  within  the  last  15 
rears  that  a  visit  to  it  became  fashionable — that  very  lately  a  fine  church  was  erected 
on  its  margin, — and  that,  within  the  last  two  years,  to  my  knowledge,  it  w'as  crowded 
with  visitors,  especially  on  Sundays.  Nay,  more,  I  know  a  very  sensible  young  lady, 
who,  three  years  ago,  visited  the  church,  and  after  receiving  the  usual  benediction 
from  the  priest  for  the  cure  of  her  disease,  left  her  clothes  as  a  present  to  the  establish¬ 
ment.  There  are  now  in  London  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  know  something  of 
ihe  Lake  of  Kaaeno,  and  one  with  whom  I  made  a  visit  to  it.  Therefore,  those  who 
are  still  incredulous  may  have  their  curiosity  satisfied. 

Though  the  reviewer  seems  pleased  with  my  picture  of  the  state  of  the  peasantry, 
and  sws  that  I  sjoeak  with  hecoininff  •warmth  (w’hy  one  word  of  praise  ?)  of  the  intem- 
jxrate  language  of  the  late  Dr  Clarke,  I  cannot  commend  his  accuracy  in  stating,  that 
slavery  in  Russia  is  stript  of  almost  all  its  horrors  ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  point  out 
to  him,  both  in  James’s  Journal,  and  in  my  own  work,  (p.  cxxxviii.)  the  degradation  to 
which  slavery’  always  leads  ;  but  w’hat  shall  we  say  of  the  following  assertion  ?  “  No 
ma'^tcr  is  ])ermitted  to  flog  his  slaves ;  this  punishment  can  only  be  awarded  by  an 
othrer  of  justice,  and  inflicted  by  the  police.”  The  reviewer  betrays  a  wonderful  want 
of  knuwl^ge  here.  A  law,  something  like  what  ho  says,  exists ;  but  what  signifies 
that,  if  it  be  as  a  dead  letter  ?  The  answer  to  this  point  may  be  found  in  my  work, 
(p.  cxxxviii.) ;  and  every  person  who  knows  any  thing  of  Russia  will  tell  him  that, 
even  now,  masters  whip  and  cane  their  slaves  every  day.  Indeed  slavery  and  flagel- 
lition  are  nearly  inseparable  companions  throughout  the  globe. 

I  now  come  to  the  summing  up— -the  grand  charges  against  me. 

“  The  inferior  clergy,  he  (Dr  L.)  tells  us,  again  and  again,  are  all  drunkards  ;  ihe 
iiurchauts  and  their  wives  are  drunkards  ;  the  peasantry  are  drunkards  ;  and  the 

.nobility,  besides  being  drunkards,  every  thing  that  is 

'  ILL.”  Was  ever  a  people  or  an  author  more  wronged  ?  I  have  said  that  the  in- 
fvrior  clergy  and  the  peasantry  are  given  to  drunkenness  ;  and  can  the  reviewer,  or 
any  traveller,  deny  ‘the  fact  ?  I  have  stated  that  “  Many  (not  all)  of  the  lower  mer¬ 
chants  and  their  wives  are  given  to  drunkenness,  and  that  most  of  the  more  cultivated 
and  rich  merchants  have  h^  the  good  sense  to  imitate  the  moderation  of  the  nobles" 

to  the  use  of  spirits, i — “  so  that,  contrary  to  xvhat  generally  happens  with  some 


The  reviewer  says,  “  Mr  James  speaks  of  them  (the  ladies)  every  where  in  very 
din*.rcnt  terms ;  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  W’ho  married  a  Russian  lady,  says,  ‘  the  young 
women  are  amiable  and  virtuous,  and  the  married  are  ignorant  of  vice.*”  Now'  of 
Mr  James’s  opinions  I  have  generally  expressed  approbation,  but  w'ith  respect  to 
Ihe  fascinating  charms  of  the  ladies  I  have  differed  from  him  only  in  w’ords. 
He  speaks  of  the  female  sex,  and  adds,  “  none  more  amiable  in  the  whole  world  are 
lo  be  found  than  in  Russia  and  I  have  said,  “  their  plausibility,  and  their  frank, 
and  imposing  manners,  must  be  admitted  by  all,”  (p.  exxi  and  cxxiii.) 

Again — supjxjse  a  man  who  was  in  love  were  to  tell  the  reviewer  that  his  intended 
"as  a  “  planet  brighter  than  Venus,”  and  that  he  saw  in  her — with  a  painter’s  eye, 
no  doubt — “  all  the  fascinations  of  Russia,  France,  and  Italy,  blended  with  the  in- 
modesty  of  England,”  (Travelling  Sketches,  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  Vol.  I. 
would  he  take  him  for  his  guide  in  the  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Jdies?  Or,  suppose  a  man  of  nofbrtune  should  marry  a  noble,  with  the  expectation 
0  a  would  this  be  any  proof  of  (no  contrary  allusion)  the  virtue  of  the 

Qssian  ladies  ?  “  O  most  lame  and  Impotent  conclusion  !”  T  was  in  expectation 

s'  **  ^  *‘^i*wer  would  also  have  quoted  the  same  example,  as  the  standard  of  Bus- 
^  beauty,  and  of  Russian  non-rotundity,  pt  “  delicacy  of  figure.” 
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other  vices,  drunkenness  seems  penally  to  be  abolished  in  Russia,  with  the  ad. 
vanceinent  of  dvilizaiion.”  {Vide  Charaeter  of  the  Russians,  p.  xc.) — But  where 
have  I  said  that  the  nobility  are  drunkards  ? — I,  whom  the  reviewer  quotes  as  having 
said  that  they  are  “  moderate  i»  their  cupty*  (Review,  p.  cxlix.)  and  that  1  have 
“  knou'H  very  few  of  the  fK»Wr»  who  were  given  to  the  immoderate  use  of  spiritout 
Uquorsy*  (p.  clii.) — 1,  who  have  been  blamed  for  holding  up  Russia  as  a  nation  which 
shews  ut  **  an  example  of  sobriety  worthy  cf  imitation^*'- — (p.  clii.) — I,  p.  Ixxxvii,  of 
whose  work  is  impressed  with  this  head-line— “  Former  inebriety  of  the  Russians''^ 
and,  p.  Ixxxviii.,  with  The  Russian  Kobles  not  1  who,  from  the  be. 

ginning  to  the  end  of  my  volume,  have  again  and  again  spoken  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  TEMPERANCE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  NOBLES,  am  made  to  say  that  the 
Russian  nobility  are  drunkards  !  Why,  is  It  possible,  that  a  man  who  calls  himself 
a  “  reviewer,**  and  who  ought  to  know  something  of  the  force  of  words,  can  thus 
blunder  between  the  TEMPERANCE  and  the  DRUNKENNESS  of  the  Russian 
Nobles  ? 

Rut  this  is  not  enough— 1  am  accused  of  loading  the  Russian  nobles  with  every 
thing  that  is  VILE,  Good  God  !  what  injustice  to  the  Russians,  as  well  as  to  my. 
self !  Then,  tlie  toleration,  the  love  of  country,  the  hospitality,  the  charity,  the  tem¬ 
perance,  the  attachment  to  religion,  the  encouragement  of  Bible  Societies,  the  ad¬ 
vancement  in  general  knowledge,  of  the  Russians,  to  which  I  have  every  w’here  J>orne 
witness,  are  VILE. — A'.  B.  The  bead-line  of  page  Ixxxix.  of  “  The  Ckaracter  of  tti 
Russian,*’  is,  VIRTUE3  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 

Nearly  all  the  other  criticisms  on  my  works, are  equally  uncandid  and  unjust  with 
those  1  have  pointed  out. 

Sucb  manifest  misr^iresentations  will  not  escape  the  remarks  and  the  disapproba- 
tiooi  of  the  wise  and  the  good  ;*'  and  in  their  hands  1  am  contented  to  leave  my  rc< 
IHLtation. 

.  I  shall  here  propose  three  questions  to  the  reviewer  *. 

.  1.  Did  be  ever  fully  peruse  my  quarto  ? 

2.  Does  he  expect  an  Imperial  smile  or  an  Imperial  reward  for  his  felsehoods? 

3.  Has  the  Qu^terly  Review  lent  itself  to  Russia  ?  ' 

1  now  publicly  call  upon  the  writer  of  the  misnamed  reviewal  of  my  work,  alluded 
to  in  the  furi^oing  remarks,  m  come  forward  openly,  and  verify  his  statements  respect¬ 
ing  them  and  myself,  or  to  make  an  apology  for  his  conduct.  Unless  this  is  done, 
he  roust  allow  mo  to  brand  him  with  the  name  of  LITERARY  DEFAMER. 

To  conclude,  I  hope,  in  all  charity,  for  the  character  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  that 
my  Travels  in  Russia,  the  Rrimea,  •  the  Caucasus,  and  Georgia,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  few  days,  may  be  examined  by  some  individual  who  knows  the  words 
“  candour,  justice,  and  impartiality* —“  if  not  liberality.**— Robert  Lyall,  M.U- 


Etfe  a  StTam. 

That  life  is  a  dream  we  have  often  been  told. 

And  strance  are  the  sights  which  its  visions  unfold ; 

Some  lovdy,  some  fearful,  some  brief  as  an  hoor,— 

We  are  now  in  the  sunshine,  and  now  in  the  shower. 

We  roam  amidst  flowerets — we  dance  on  the  hill — 

We  breathe  the  sweet  air —and  we  drink  from  the  rill ; 

But,  strange  thcnigh  it  seem,  ere  a  moment  is  past. 

All  Uut  pleas’d  us  is  faded—we  weep  in  the  WMt. 

All,  all  that  we  look  on  will  change  as  we  gaze. 

Like  die  scenes  of  the  night  whi^  the  fmej  displays; 

’Midst  music  and  sunshine  we  muse  o’er  the  deep. 

And  soon  we  turn  back  (Vom  the  wild,  giddy  steep. 

We  hear  the  sa  eet  song  from  the  bark  on  the  sea. 

We  are  charm’d  with  the  primrose  that  grows  on  the  lea; 

But  the  tempest  awakes,  and  the  sky  is  o’ercast. 

And  both  have  been  wr^’d  in  the  pitiless  blast. 

Our  hopes,  and  our  joys,  as  they  burry  us  on,  '  • 

Deceive  us  with  sratlcB,  baMwhen  grasp'd,  they  are  gonet 
Lika  the  child  who  in  suashine  pursues  the  gay  fly. 

And  wearied,  reiunts  with  the  tear  in  its  eye. 

We  dote  upon  beauty,  youth,  geahis,  and. 

Love  and  friendship  we  Driee  as  the  gems  of  the  aartht  .  j  \ 
For  a  moment  we  tarn  from  their'lieeuty  and  bloom. 

And  thenext  wearaledtolaaMoto’ar  tiMirtonUa  riA 


I  uee  the  singular  number,  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 


'I. 


THB  J£LLEB  op  IIIMPELF. 


Strange  merchandize ! 

Faustus  did  sell  his  soul,  Ixit  this  is  body. 

And  thought  himself  the  cheater-— ^lly  one  ! 
Thou  art  the  gull.  Think'st  thou  the  templer, 
When,  like  a  rubber,  he  has  six)ird  the  Teuiple, 
And  stolen  away  its  sacrificial  vase. 

Destines  it  still  for  holy  use  and  service. 

And  bids  it  desecrated  censer  still, 

’Mid  clouds  of  incense,  to  propitialt  Heaven  ? 

,  1  Old'Play. 


r 


f 


w*rd  object  was  traoquil  and  lofelv ;  hunger  wus  insupporuble,  and  In  the 
witliio,  pain,  and  torment,  and  de-  state  of  nervous  dejeedon  which  it 
spair,  racked  my  breast,  and  I  sicken-  inducW,  I  lost  all  bopes  of  eter  re. 
ed  at  the  view  of  external  beauty,  as  tumjng  to  my  native  land.  Under 
if  it  rose  before  me  in  mockery  of  my  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  it  oc- 
wretchedoest.  curred  to  me,  to  procure  the  means 

While  1  was  thus  stationed,  I  of  sustenance  for  a  abort  time,  by 
heard  behind  me  the  voices  of  some  treating  with  tbe;Doclor  Galigni,  of 
persons  in  oonveraation.  whom  I  had  beard,  for  the  sale  of 

Were  you  at  l>octor  Galigni’s  my  remains  after  death.  The  love  of 
last  lecture  r'  said  one.  life  clings  to  us  with  a  grasp  not  the 

**  No,  1  was  not,**  answered  ano-  weakest,  when  we  are  near^  losing 
ther ;  “  but  1  heard  that  he  took  the  it  /  and  besides,  there  was  a  possibi- 
opportuiiity  of  bringing  forward  a  lity  that  something  might  take  place 
new  theory,  on  a  point  long  disputed  before  the  funds  thus  acquired 
among  physiologists.**  should  be  exlmusted,  which  might 

“  He  certainly  offered  a  theory,  better  my  situation.  1  did  not  trust 
the  hint  of  wbidi,  he  omitted  to  men-  myself  so  far  as  m  enter  into  any  ex- 
tion,  was  borrowed  from  Leuwen*  amination  of  this'projeet ;  had  I  done 
hock."  so,  it  would  probably  ‘not  have  been 

**  Ha  i  then  our  Profesmr  hat  been  adopted ;  but  without  delay  1  made 
piradng-— is  it  even  so  ?**  '  inquiries  for  the  habitation  of  the 

Kxactly  ;  and  he  has  decorated  man  of  science, 
hia  thefts  with  curious  embellish-  He  was  at  home,  'and  'I  precured 
menu  of  bis  own,  making,  in  the  admission  to  him  without  difficulty, 
whole,  a  singularly-disjointed  ap-  Doctor  Galighi  was  a  little  old  man, 
pearanoe.**  .  of  spare  and  meagre  appearanee,  tl- 

By  the  way,**  said  a  third,  who  together  devoid  ‘of  the  pomp  and 
had  not  yet  spoken,  **  was  not  the  circumstance  of  learned  aflheution. 
Doctor  put  to  considerable  inoonve-  His  bead  was  enveloped  in  no  artifi- 
nience  from  the  want  of  proper  sub-  cial  cloud  of  hair  and  powder,  but 
jects  lo  exhibit  hU  demonstration  the  few  gray  hairs  whieh  were  seat- 
on  ?**  .  tered  over  its  otherwise  bald  surface, 

^  He  was  so ;  either  from  the  pau-  inspired  a  sost  of  affectionate  rever- 
dty  of  deathi,  or  the  great  demand  ence,  which,  however,  was  aot  in- 
for  bodies,  they  are  become  difficult  creased  or  sustained  by' the  expres¬ 
to  meet  with,  and  are  considerably  sion  of  his  countenance.*  Not  that 
advanced  in  price.**  his  features  were  to  be  ’aalled  dis- 

**  1  beanl,  do  you  know,**  said  the  agreeable, — they  exhibited  the  index 
first,  **  that  he  had  actually  pur-  to  a  laborious  and  thoughtful  mind, 
chased  from  a  living  individual  the  while  the  light  of  hk  sparkling  eyes, 
reversionary  post-obit  of  hia  body  !*'  deep  sunk  in  their  sockets,  seemed 
Hliat  1  and  paid  for  it  hi  prw-  to  indicate  penetration  and  quick  ap- 
•ra<f.*'  prehension.  But  yet  tbare  was  a 

Money  down,  1  assure  you,”  something  in  his  whole  physiognomy 
antweied  the  informant-  remote  from  the  better  mlings  of 

“  Radiculoos— it  cannot  be !”  our  nature,  conveying  the  ides  thit 

It  is  nevertheless  a  fact,”  re-  hia  was  the  cold-blooded  love  of  ici* 
joinad  another.  ‘‘  The  Doctor,*  you  ence,  wbi^  exists  for  kaelf  ealyi 
know,  who  is  an  old  roan,  intends  wit^ut  studying  or  desiring  to  ap- 


The  Stittr  qJ  Himteff* 

of  the  healing  art  waa  sitting ‘Was  money  nearer  to  me»  and  cloaiag  Uk) 
furnished  as  l^caase  a  man  devoted  clasps  of  the  thin  f^io,  stamped  on 
to  abstruse  studies.  BookSf  plates,  the  ground,  when  *  a  servant  opened 
papers,  and  straggling  menmranda,  the  door;  and  1  was  ushered  Jmino- 
losiled  the  tables,  and  were  scattered  •  diately  to  the  street-door*  .  .i  * 
about  (be  room  with  singular^.inat-  .  Possessed  of  my  strangely-acqui- 
UDiioa  to  regularity,  or  convenient  .red  gtins^  i  hastened  to  an  eating- 
ariangement.  But  there  was  no  06-  .house,*  where  1  ordered  something 
U'liution  of  skulls  and  bones,  and  the  ready  cooked,  and  sat  down  to  my 
apparatus  which  strikes  the  observe-  meal,  ( the  first  which  1  bad  par« 
tion,  and  awakes  the  astonishment  .taken  of  for  nearly  three  days,)  and 
and  awe  of  the  vulgar*  It  is  true,  the  anticipated  in  a  glance  the  luxury  of 
apartment  was  surrounded  with  cases  satisfying  ray  hunger*  But  the  en.* 
of  old,  dark-coloured  oak,  and  these  joyment  perished  in  the  grasp.  One 
lent  a  gloom  to  the  place,  and  left  it  morsel  1  raised  to  my  lips — swallow* 
to  imagination  to  conjecture  the  con-  ed  it  eagerly — and  fell  senseless  on 
tents.  ,1  theCTound.  » 

Being  thus  Introduced  into  the  1  believe  a  sudden  relief  from  such 
presence  of  the  senior,  1  explained  wants,  as  1  was  afflicted  with,  has 
with  some  hesitation  the  purport  of  not  unfr^uently  been  attended  with 
my  visit.  He  beard  me  with  indif*  similar  efl^ts.  When  1  recovered, 
fercnce,  and  in  silence ;  and  as  1  con-  1  found  myself  lying  on  a  small  bed, 
eluded,  he  opened  a.  purse,  from  in  a  dark  and  ill-furnished  apart* 
which  be  took  a  moderate  sum  of  ment.  An  old  woman,  in  the  cha* 
money,  which  he  pushed  towards  roe;  racter  of  a  nurse,  was  sitting  in  the 
St  the  same  time  owning  the  clasps  room,  from  whom  1  learnt  that  my 
of  a  thin  folio,  wbi^  appeared  to  to  swoon  had  continued  some  time  ; 
a  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  miscel-  that  1  had  been  1^  blood,  and  finally 
Isncous  minutes,  he  wrote  in  it  on  a  deposited  in  ray  present  place  of  le* 
blank  page,  and  then  handing  it  to  pose.  1  did  not  feel  inclined  to  sleep, 
me,  pointed  to  the  bottom  of  the  and,  therefore,  in  a  short  time  aban* 
leaf,  as  expecting  me  to  place'  ray  doned  the  couch  on  which  I  lay,  and 
li^atUi'e.  The  writing  ttius  sub-  after  remunerating  in  such  sort  as  1 
mitted  to  me  contained,  in  effect,  an  'was  able  the  people  of  the  house, 
agreement  empowering  Caspar  San-  for  their  care  and  attendance  upon 
cbex  Galigui,  Doctor  in  Physic,  and  noe,  1  left  the  place.  i  n 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  in  the  Col*  The  loss  of  •blood,  and  .want  of 
lege  of,  &c.  &c«,  to  become  the  owner  footl,  made  me  feel  weak,  and  nerv* 


of  the  body  of  R.  W.,  then  residing  ously  irritaMe»  My  stomach  was  af# 
in  the  city  of  Milan,  upon  the  death  flict^.with  a  pain  like  burning,  but 
of  that  personage,  and  to  apply  the  without  any  appetite.  1  fielt  rather 
ssi^at  bis  pleasure,  in  return  for  a  loathing  of  food  ;  and.  1  wandered 
which  the  Doctor  paid  to  the  seller  a  about  the  streets  wretched  finll  spirit* 
sum,  smounting  to  about  two  pounds  less.  Night  at  length  came  on,  and 
in  English  money*  Ho  offered  me  a  remindod  ■  roe  of  the  necessity  of  a 
pen,  at  the  same  time  requesting  roe,  lo^ng,  which  1  soon  proarardin-  a 
in  as  few  words  aa  posaible,  to  swear  mean,  dirty  house  at  the  outskirts  o£ 
sot  toremove  from  the  city  without  the  city.  1  fluug  nyeelf  cn  my 
his  permission.  1  felt  a  repugnancy .  serable  pallet,  and,  wearied  .and  es>« 
to  the  project,  which,  as  1  lingered,  bausted,  fhll  intda  sleep,  which 
inemsed  momentarily ;  the  profes"i  con timied  till  morning.*  *  ■  ;r 
tor  observed  it,  and  without  speak-  On  rising,  my  firstcare  wia  lopro* 
ing,  stretched  his  hand  toward  tbd  tide  for  roy  batlily  wants,  snd  1  ate 
money,  ts  if  about  to  put  an  end  to  sparingly  of  a  pUin  roeal,  fearful  of 
transaction,  imtW  than  be  fa-  ‘  recalling  the  illness  of  the  praceding 
^^Sned  by  delays  the  notion  rput-  day*  loen  1  ramlded  ont,  and  again 
efimeat  QBcej  l.gasedat  the  coin,  wandered  listless  and  depresled.  1 
ptusaed  , bp  the.  ravenous  pain  made,  now  no  efibrt  to  proeuiw  for 
which  inwardly  *gnawed  roe,  .1  hAsti-  mtaelf  the  future  roeani.^  ettigrart  i 
V  signed,  and  took  the  oath  requir*  I  looked  not  beyeod  the  usewiept  ih%f 
the  silent  {diysidin  jerked  the  waspsssiDg  over*  Sinoe  rojTiivMl  ^ 


Tf^  St-ller  oj 


QMwcli 


i  the  phyfldan,  a’gpcll  Boemwl  to  hang 
over  roe,  and  strange  fancies  bc^sn 
to  take  possession  of  me)  unprovideil 
as  1  was  with  any  occupation  which 
might  dispel  their  influence.  The 
engagement  which  1  had  entered  into 
J  now  regarded  with  horror  ;  1  seem¬ 
ed  enthralled  in  chains  which  ma¬ 
nacled  both  body  and  soul.  1  had 
restricted  myself  from  leaving  Milan^ 
yet  in  Milan  I  had  no  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  when  the  Doctor  8  pittance 
should  be  expended.  Then  1  tor¬ 
mented  myself  with  imagining  the 
purposes  to  which  my  wretched 
frame  might  be  applied  when  it 
should  have  come  into  the  possession 
of  its  purchaser.  The  idea  of  a  com¬ 
plete  dismemberment— of  becoming 
one  of  the  wonders  of  an  anatomist's 
collection,  seemed  dreadful  and  un¬ 
natural.  The  dreams  of  the  old 
Egyptians,  on  the  connection  of  the 
soul  with  the  body,  recurred  to  me, 
and  I  shuddered  to  think  of  the  abo¬ 
minations  to  which  I  should  be  ex- 
jioscil  after  death.  1  envied  the  ban¬ 
daged  mummies,  and  saw  a  paradise 
in  a  catacomb,  compared  to  the  dis¬ 
gusting  exhibition  of  a  virtuoso's 
closet. 

,  It  was  a  holiday  with  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  passing  down  a  narrow 
street,  1  encountered  a  procession  of 

rriests.  Every  one  sank  on  their 

nees,  and  when  they  rose,  the 
crowd  was  so  great,  that  I  was  forced 
into  a  small  recess,  wliere  two  or 
three  old  people  were  holding  a  con¬ 
ference.  There  was  nothing,  how¬ 
ever  in  this,  to  interest  me,  had  I 
not  heard  the  name  Galigni  pronoun¬ 
ced,  and  it  arrested  my  attention  in- 
atantly. 

“  Ay,  ay,  "said  one ;  1  shall  not 

be  persuaded  that  all  these  doings 
can  be  for  a  good  purpose ;  all  these 
bodies  and  poor  carcases  are  not  cat 
up  for  nothing.*'  i 

“Very  true,  neighbour,'*  answer¬ 
ed  another ;  “  and,  besides,  why  does 
pt^tise  all  tliis  horrible  work  at 
midpigbt,  when  it  is  fitter  for  good 
I'hrisaans  to  be  sleeping  in  their 
beds,  than  sitting  up  carving  their 
feliow-creatures  to  pieces  by  candle¬ 
light  ?*' 

**  1  with,**  said  the  old  nan  who 
had  mken  first,  “  1  wish  that  may 
be  all;  Francisco,  that  used  to  live 
with  hiio,  has  given  me  a  him.** 


Here  he  paused,  whilst  hUaudieQCf 
pressed  closer*  around  him,  to  hear 
►the  secret  which  his  silence  and' ora 
cular  manner  appeared  to  promise. 

“  Francisco  did  say,**  continueil 
the  narrator,  “  that  once,  when  his 
master  had  ate  nothing  for  near  two 
days,  not  so  much  as  a  morsel  ot' 
brearl,  he  locked  himself  up  at  night 
in  that  square  room,  that  ne  has  at 
the  top  of  the  house.** 

“  To  be  sure  he  has/*  intcrruptwl 
an  auditor,  “  and  pretty  doings  nan- 
been  there.** 

“No  doubt,**  answered  the  story 
teller.  “  WelU  as  I  was  saying, 
there  he  locked  himself  up,  and  there 
Francisco  looked  through  the  key- 
holei  and  saw  him  cutting  pieces 
from  a  corpse,  and  he  declares  tliat 
he  heard  a  noise  like  a  kettle  sim¬ 
mering  ;  and  you  may  guess,”  ht 
continued,  with  an  oracular  shake  of 
the  head,  “  you  may  guess  the  rest.” 

“  Ay,  I  warrant,**  answered  one 
of  the  group,  “  he  has  had  many  a 
fine  meal  there, — it*s  a  shame  such 
things  should  be  sufffered.'* 

To  this  all  the  rest  asscnteil,  and 
went  away  maltreating  the  physi 
clan's  character. 

Shall  1  be  laughed  at,  if  I  say  that 
this  ridiculous  nonsense  ha<l,  in  iny 
present  state  of  mind,  a  fearful  effect 
upon  me?  To  those  who  consider 
the  situation  in  which  1  was  placed, 
and  reflect  upon  the  intimate  con 
nection  of  bodily  and  mental  weak 
ness  and  indisposition,  it  will  not 
appear  very  strange  that  the  stories 
of  these  old  gossips  produced  in  me 
a  double  terror  and  uneasiness.  1 
roamed  from  spot  to  spot,  but  the 
horrors  which  I  had  conjured  up  ac 
companied  me  still. 

As  I  passed  by  the  post-office^  1 
inquired,  I  know  not  by  what  im¬ 
pulse,  if  there  were  any  dispatches 
for  me.  To  my  surprise,  a  small 
>arccl  was  placed  in  my  band.  1 
lurried  with  it  to  the  hovel  where  I 
odged,  and  opening  it,  found  my 
ong-expected  letters  and  renuttan 
ces.  •  ’  •  ^  ‘  * 

My  fiisi  thought  was  to  leave  Mi 
kn  ;  my  next  was  op  'the  peoeswty 
of  first  seeing  and  o£  beiug 

released  from  mv .oath.  1  bastened 
to  his  abode, — he  was  from  bomsi 
and  would  not  return  to .  Milan  for 
a  week.  I  was  with  t  despair 


M^Diartnid't  **  Scrap-Iiijok**-^Aiihen  M  CahinrU**  ilT 

at  t^iis  Intelligence  ;  to  occupy  my-  me,  and  I  stilt  tufil*rcd  from*  the  il- 
self,  1  set  about  providing  more  eli-  Insions  which  htd  haunted  me. 
cible  lodgings,  and  makiiig  prepara-  The  rery  first  ol\ject  which  met 
tions  for  luy  departure.  The  week  roy  sight  cm  recovering  was  Galligni 
passed  away,  but  my  fears,  roy  anx-  himself.  The  sorcerer,  or  whates^er 
iety,  continued  the  same.  Supi>o«e  he  was,  stood  by  my  bed>side.  I 
(1, align!  should  refuse  to  annul  his  sprang  towards  him.  1  solicited  him 
bargain,  must  I  remain  a  victim  in  to  release  me  from  ray  engagement, 
Milan,  or  perjure  myself  by  viola-  and  oftered  any  compensation  he 
ting  niy  oath  ?  Then  if,  as  1  thought,  should  himself  name.  He  gazed  on 
in  the  disturbed  state  of  my  mind,  me  with  some  surprise,  not  reinem- 
it  n'as  not  impossible  he  should  be  the  bering  in  me  the  individual  whose 
monster — the  practiser  of  unhallow-  necessities  had  shortly  before  reduced 
cd  and  mysterious  rites,  might  he  him  to  enter  into  that  abhorred  con- 
uot  endeavour  to  ensnare  the  soul  tract,  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  at- 
as  well  as  the  body  ?  Had  he  indeed  tribute  my  violence  to  the  eftects  of 
the  power  ? — w'as  he  an  adept  in  the  fear.  However,  the  circumstance 
occult  science  ?  was  speedily  recalled  to  his  mind. 

The  reader  may  smile  or  frown  ;  and  he  agreed  to  destroy  the  agree- 
thc  fact  was,  my  anxiety  had  in-  ment  without  hesitation ;  1  was  as- 
duced  a  nervous  fever,  which  affect-  tonished  at  this,  for,  as  1  had  before 
wl  iny  mental  faculties,  and  rendered  said,  1  hatl  expect^  to  encounter 
me  the  slave  of  feelings  and  in-  the  greatest  difficulties  in  prevailing 
quietudes,  which,  at  otlier  times,  I  upon  him  to  abandon  our  a^cement. 
should  have  ridiculed  and  despised.  1  gazed  upon  him  with  incredulity, 
I'he  week  had  elapsed,  the  Doctor  and  was  not  immediately  convinced 
was  returned,  but  by  some  chance  or  of  the  reality  of  my  happiness, 
other,  1  could  never  meet  with  him  ;  The  Doctor  had  been  called  in  by 
and  not  doubting  but  this  was  pre-  the  family  in  whose  house  I  resided, 
meditated  on  his  part,  I  became  and  this  simple  casualty  had  reljeveil 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  he  was  me  from  all  my  pain.  I  speedily  re- 
unwilling  to  part  with  his  victim,  covered  the  enjoyment  of  my  powers. 
At  length  the  fever  which  affected  both  bodily  and  mental,  and  before 
>ne  assumed  a  more  violent  form,  I  left  Milan  was  sufficiently  restored 
and  for  some  time  1  was  insensible,  to  wonder  at  the  weakness  which 
btill  hideous  chimeras  danced  before  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  me* 
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It  is  Addison,  we  believe,  who  growing  more  rare,  are  content  to  be 
observes,  in  one  of  his  Spectators,  merely  readers.  Hence  it  is,  that  a- 
mat  were  some  process  discovered  mong  many  benefits  that  have  result- 
by  which  all  books  could  be  at  once  ed  from  this  state  of  things,  we  have, 
reduced  to  their  essence,  thousands  by  way  of  counterpoise  and  compensa- 
of  fair  and  portly  tomes  .would  there-  tion  of  evil,  novels  by  young  Misses 
by  be  altogether  blotted  out  of  exist-  in  their  teens,'— periwlicals  by  bla- 
^ce,  and  many  a  pretending  folio  and  tant  yeanlings  of  the  Humanity 
quarto  cut  down  to  the  size  of  a  six-  Class,— poetry  by  ploughmen  ad  h- 
Pjnny  pamphlet.  The  remark  ap-  Zrtittia,— expositions  of  the  Apoca- 
}•  iw  with  tenfold  force  to  the  liters-  lypse  by  consecniteil  coblers,-^*!-* 
lure  of  our  own  day.  One  of  the .  sertatious  on  the  Mosaic  History  of 
^usefjuences  attending  the  diffusion  the  World  by  knights  of  the  thim- 
fcUowledge  has  been  the  enormous  ble,— essays  by  young,  old,  and  mid- 
writers ;  and  such  is  the  dje-aged— with  whole  swarms  of  an- 
for  communicating,  rather  than  mial,  quarterly,  monthly,  and  weekly 
foiling  knowledge,  uiat  the.  num-t  publicationa  of  allsorts,  aizes,  colours, 

.  persons  who  have  betaken,  and  pretenaions,  buzzing  about  our 
fiuselves  to  scribbling  equals,  per^t'  ears,  like  midges  in  a  summer-day, , 
exceeds,  the  number,  of  those  and  exciting  oupestonishuteUt  at  once*- 
H  endued  with  a  modesty  daily  by  their  number  and  insignificance. 
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And  hciMe»  too,  the  fixed  capital  of  our  tiiiae  and  our  money — two  con¬ 
cur  native  literature  and  science,  aiderations  which  wise  men  will  duly 
pili'ered  from  Uie  renownesd  works  in  appreciate. 

which  k  was  formerly,  in  a  great  But  to  come  more  immcdiab'ly  to 
measure,  invested,  is  now  thrown  the  point,  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
into  circulation  by  a  thousand  difier-  the  “  Scrap-Book,"  and  that  which 
ent  channels,  and  meets  us,  in  little  doubtless  hat  insured 'its  signal  suc- 
portions,  soliciting  our  attention  at  cess,  is  the  novelty  of  its  selection, 
almost  every  turn.  and  tlie  industry  and  taste  displayed 

Now,  altnough  we  willingly  admit  by  its  compiler.  He  has  abandoned 
that  the  higher  order  of  ephemerals  the  long-sanctioned  practice  of  filling 
contains  much  that  is  worthy  of  being  his  many  pages  with  gleanings  from 
preserved ;  nay,  that  amidst  all  the  the  elder  worthies  of  literature,  as 
miserable  rubbish  we  have  named,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Addison, 
there  are  hid  some  “  gems  of  purest  Rowe,  Johnson,  Young,  and  others, 
niy  aaene,"  what  reader  of  the  pre-  whose  beauties,  though  alike  nnde- 
aeut  day  can  |>ossibly  find  leisure  for  niable  and  imperishable,  have  so 
even  a  hasty  glance  over  the  pages  of  often  been  bandied  from  one  corn- 
one  half  of  the  things  that  issue  from  pilation  to  another,  that  they  have 
tlie  press  ?  He  would  require  for  Income  stale,  because,  from  the  fre- 
the  task  at  least  fifty  heads  and  an  quency  of  reading,  every  man  of 
hundred  eyes,  and  it  would  be  in-  taste  has  them  committed  to  memo- 
dispensable,  that  he  held  no  pro-  ry ;  and  confining  his  researches  to 
fession  demanding  even  a  moderate  the  copious  stores  of  our  literature, 
portion  of  his  time  and  attention,  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
Nay,  it  would  not  even  be  advisable  years,  his  discriminating  taste  has 
for  him  to  sport  a  little  of  his  super-  led  him  to  select  a  pleasing  and  in- 
fious  cash  in  shares  of  any  of  the  tcresting  variety,  bow  in  poetry  and 
New  Joint-Stock  Companies,  lest  prose,  of  descriptive,  narrative,  di- 
some  portion  of  time  should  be  requir-  dactic,  pathetic,  humorous,  miscclla- 
ed  for  preparing  speeches  for  pub-  neous  pieces,  all  exhibiting  some  use- 
lie  meetings,  or  inditing  Newspaper  ful  information,  or  some  pleasing  ef- 
epistles,  with  the  view  of  propping  up  fort  of  genius  or  imagination.  Upon 
one  association,  or  the  putting  down  such  a  plan,  and  with  very  few  excep- 
its  rival,  just  as  interest  might  die-  tions,  the  first  volume  of  the  Scrap 
tste  ;  but,  like  Franklin’s  Angler,  he  Book  appeared  about  four  years  ago, 
must  be  content  to  remain  at  his  post  and  now  numbers  as  many  editions, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  until  the  We  say,  with  few  exceptions,  because* 
going  dow'n  of  the  same,  with,  may-  that  volume,  besides  containing  some 
hap,  only  the  doubtful  boast  of  hav-  pieces  from  Byron,  Scott,  Cowper, 
ing  obtained  “  one  glorious  nibble."  &c.,  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
In  this  state  of  matters,  when  li-  household  words,"  also  exhibits  one 
torature  is  beoenning  so  expanded  that  or  two  pieces  of  George  Coleman 
it  must  iiieviubly  run  to  waste,  we  the  Youmger,  which  might  well  have 
cannot  but  applaud  the  bighly-me-  been  spared.  Offensive  as  they  are 
ritorious  labours  of  Messrs  M‘Diar-  to  good  taste,  the  broad,  vulgar  hu- 
inid  and  Aitken,  in  separating  what  mour  displayed  is  no  apology  either 
it  truly  valuable  and  w  orthy  of  being  for  their  composition  or  for  uieir  in- 
preserved  from  what  is  trashy  and  sertion  in  the  Scrap-Book.  These 
perishable— in  culling  so  many  sweet  blemishes,  however^  occupy*  but  a 
fiowers  and  sparkling  gems  from  such  small  space,  and  certainly  do  not 
VMt  heaps  of  weeds  and  rubbish —  call  for  any  very  marked  cenauri*, 
and  in  selecting,  even  from  writers  where  there  it  so  much  to  praise, 
of  apnroved  excellence,  their  bright-  We  may  mention,  that  her® 
est  ^  ideas,  their  finest  inspirations,  to  be  found  the  lines  on  the  funeral 
their  noblest  efforts  of  eloquence  or  of  Sir  John  Moores  bclbre 
poetry.  By  their  means  we  have,  in  B3rTon’s  approbadoii  called  public 
a  rooilmte  compaas,  and  at  a  mode-  attention  to  their  merits,  as  well  as 
rate  pnee,  the  condensed  essence  of  that  still  more  complete  and  clasocai 
modem  literature,  and  are  enabled  to  production,  the  veract  address^^  ^ 
indulge  our  taste,  while  we  save  both  the  Mummy^in  Belxoni’t  Exhibition' 
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Pieces  such  as  tlicse,  without  cellec- 
lors  like  Mr  M‘l>iaruiidj  after  ap- 
jiearing  in  a  magazine,  and  being 
copied  into  a  provincial  newspaper 
or  two,  are  apt  to  be  read  for  a  week, 
and  quite  forgotten  in  a  month. 

The  Second  Volume,  which  appear¬ 
ed  so  recently,  has  already  passed 
into  a  Second  Edition ;  and  if  the 
merits  of  its  selection  do  not  more 
than  rival  those  of  its  precursor,  it 
has  fewer  of  the  objections  hinted  at. 
It  appears  to  have  more  of  recent  ori¬ 
ginality,  less  of  hacknied  selection, 
and  nothing  objectionable  in  taste  and 
morals;  but  if  we  must  point  out  a 
fault,  it  is  tliat,  generally  speaking, 
tlie  pieces  it  contains  are  something 
too  abrupt,  so  that  one  is  apt  to  feel 
one  have  got  only  the  middle,  with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  the  beginning 
or  the  end.  Both  volumes,  however, 
will  be  found  to  present  much  that 
is  interesting  to  readers  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  and  tastes. 

Whatever  we  have  said  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Mr  ]\rDiarnud,  is  no  less 
due  to  Mr  Aitken  for  bis  Cabinet 
Selection.  Both  these  gentlemen 
m  poets,  men  of  taste,  and  both 


possess  that  modesty  peculiar  to  ge¬ 
nius,  as  well  as  many  of  the  higher 
qualities  by  which  it  is  distinguisii- 
ed.  Mr  Aitken's  Cabinet  appears 
in  monthly  one  shilling  numbers ; 
but  upon  tne  principle  of  selection, 
the  latter  compiler  appears  to  us  the 
more  fastidious  of  the  two.  Nothing 
in  poetry  and  prose  has  hitherto 
found  admission  into  the  Cabinet 
short  of  high  merit, — nothing  per¬ 
sonal,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  bor¬ 
dering  on  levity  or  humour ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  and  iu  almost  every  case, 
exhibiting  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
some  religious  or  moral  principle  ; 
yet  novelty  and  good  taste  are  never 
once  lost  sight  of.  W^e  can  have 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  recom¬ 
mending  both  to  such  as  are  pleased 
with  seleetions  of  this  description. 
They  are  free  of  that  mediocre  mix¬ 
ture  of  talent  which  pervades  other 
compilations  of  the  kind,  and  they 
have  nothing  at  all  of  the  fustian, 
slang,  bombast,  and  ribaldry,  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Public 
Journals  and  similar  productions  is¬ 
suing  incessantly  from  the  English 
press. 


Co  jHoon. 


The  Queen  of  night,  *midst  cloudless 
blue,  ■  ' 

Come*  gently  sailing  o’er  the  sky. 

Her  chariot  deck’d  with  pearly  dew. 

That  glitters  like  the  stars  on  high. 

The  music  of  each  shining’  inhere 
To  her  their  sweetest  notes  prolong ; 

While  heaven  and  earth  enraptur’d  hear, 
And  gladly  echo  back  the  song. 

Sill  on  in  majesty  sereoe. 

Amidst  those  orbs  of  glowing  light. 

That  hang  yon  heaven  and  earth  between. 
As  if  to  guide  the  spirit’s  flight ! 

I  would  I  were  beside  thee  now, 

On  that  dark,  deep,  ethcrial  sea. 

And  gazing  on  each  mountain’s  brow, 
Whose  robe  of  glory  comes  flvm 
thee.  • 

A  wanderer  in  a  wotid  like  this, 

1  hail  with  joy.tby  cbemng  beam  ; 

And  lUmost  tbudt  the  gate  of  bliss 

aot  send  a  lovelier  beam. 

1  see  th'ce  spariding^te  Hie  He^ 

And  shining  on  yon  ftwtted  tbwer  ;  ‘ 


The  flowers  with  dew-drops  ’ncalh  thee 
sleep, 

And  thou  art  bright  in  Beauty’s  bower. 

Thou  wert  not  made  to  hold  thy  reign 
When  day-light  shines  on  hill  and 
grove; 

But  comest  with  night’s  starry  train, 
Like  a  bright  angel  from  above. 

And  though  the  Sun  from  thee  afar 
Illumes  the  Islaixls  of  the  West, 

He  turns  to  thee  his  flaming  car,  , 

And  looks  upon  tby  beauteous  breast. 

His  is  that  dazzling,  fervid  blaze. 

Which  mocks  the  fondest  gazer’s  eye  ; 
But  through  thy  veil  his  softenM  rays 
Bid  us  enamour’d  look  on  high. 

And  who  would  ccddly  turn  from  thee, 
Nor  mark  thy  glory  far  and  wide  ? 
Thy.  pow^  is  felt  upon  the  sea, 

I  'Thou  mighty  rul^  of  the  tide. 

Queen  of  the  Night,  thy  sovereign  sway 
*  No  humane  power  can  e’er  control ; 
Tby  beams  can  search  earth’s  trackless 

.j  .1.*’ 

And  wheel  tbeir  circuit  round  the  ^le» 


•  Rxamikation  ok  the  OBIECTIOK8  Stated  against  the  Bill.'  By  George  Jowph 
Bell,  Rsq,  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  . in  the  University  of  EdlnbufgH.  Edio* 
burgh  :  Constable  &  Co. ;  and  Clark  &  Sons,  London.  1825. 

Objectiovb  to  the  proposed  Bill,  and  the  present  System  of  Administering 
Justice  in  Sootlaod,  and  Sdooestions  for  rcmodelHitg  the  BW,  or  fWimlng  another 
^  l^rpose  of  improving  the  Forms,  lessening  the  Experme  and  Delays  of 
Procedure,  and  pre%'enting  Appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords.  By  the  Anther'  ot  the 
Objections  to  the  Scots  New  Judicature  Bill,  in  the  Edinbuigb  enrilTi — F^«»»h^rffh ; 
.CuBstablc  &  Ca ;  and  Clark  A  Son,  London.  1825. 
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/.  Jurp  Court, 

Natural  Procedure— The  cause 
heard  from  liegianing  to  eud  by  the  same 
Judge.  Technical  Procedure— Ban¬ 
dying  the  cause  from  Court  to  Court  on 
a  variety  of  pretences  before  the  decision 
is  given ;  one  J  udge  to  collect  the  evi¬ 
dence— to  hear  and  receive  the  testimony 
—without  power  to  dcci<le  on  It ;  another 
Judge  to  decide  on  it  without  having 
heard  It — Sinister  uses — making  business, 
L  r.  occasions  for  fees making  compli¬ 
cation,  theiKC  concision,  uncertainty,  un- 
cugnoacibiiity,  materials  for  sham  science, 
Ae.  Ac.  Examples  in  England,  causes 
•ent  from  King’s  Bench,  &c.  to  Nul 
Friiu^  Ac.  and  back,  again :  in  Equity 
from  Chancery,  &c.  to  Tow  n  Examiner’s 
OlHoe,  Ac.  and  hack  again.” — Bciiihauu 

^  We  mutt  in  all  this  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  Court  for  Trial  of 
Civil  cuases  by  Jury  will  cease  to  partake 
of  the  character  given  to  it  by  the  statutes 
of  1815  and  1819 ;  namely,  that  of  being 
a  8C|)arate  Court,  aiding,  and  auxiliary,  as 
it  were,  to  the  Court  of  Session.  It  ought 
never  to  be  aliscnt  from  the  mind  of 
w  hoever  may  have  the  superintendence  of 
the  Jury  Court,  in  its  present  form,  that 
the  utmost  foresight  should  Ire  exercised 
to  make  provision  for  incorporatUif^  tltc 
present  tribunal  in  fnaf/erj  of  Civil  right 
bff  Jury^  xciih  the  ancient  Judicature  of 
Sct4lapui.**.„~ni’port  of  Lord  Chief  Covu 
mitsioncr  Adam, 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last 
Number,  the  learned  Professor  of 
Scots  Law  has  published  a  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  has  developed  the  views 
and  principles  on  which  the  new  Bill 
is  founded,  and  examined  the  ol^ec- 
lions  w'hich  have  been  stated  against 
it  in  tbc  Reports  of  the  Committees 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  and 
M'riten  to  the  Signet  We  believe 
we  first  of  all  stat<^  objections  to  the 
Bill.  As  these  objections  are  in  ge¬ 


neral  decidedly  onposcil  to  the  views 
of  the  authors  of  the  Bill, — as  they 
are  scattered  in  different  Numbers  of 
our  publication,  to  which  those  who 
are  not  our  constant  readers  may  not 
have  access, — and  as  we  liavc  been 
unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  those 
Numbers  in  which  the  objections  ap¬ 
peared,  wc  have  been  induced  to  pub¬ 
lish  our  objections  in  a  separate 
pamphlet,  in  which  we  have  also  re¬ 
plied  to  the  various  answers  to  the 
objections  contained  in  Professor 
Bell’s  pamphlet.  The  Objections  to 
tbc  Bill,  and  Answers,  being  now 
before  the  public,  we  have  no  doubt 
the  public  and  the  Legislature  will 
decide  which  of  the  two  plans  is  best 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  the  forms,  lessening  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  delays  of  legal  proceedings, 
and  preventing  appeals  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  result  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  new  Bill  is,  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  Court  of  Session,  of  one 
process,  will  be  about  £.321,  Os.  1  id., 
while,  by  the  plan  we  have  suggest¬ 
ed,  the  same  procedure  would  cost 
only  about  £.40. 

But  wc  shall  continue  to  state  our 
views  farther  in  detail  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Scotland,  in  which  the  people  of 
Scotland  and  England  are  bo  very 
materially  interest^. 

Anciently,  Trial  by  Jury  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  not  only  in  the  Supreme,  but 
Inferior  Courts  of  Scotland,  in  all 
kinds  of  questions,  not  excepting 
those  relating  to  the  titles  or  posses¬ 
sion  of  real  property.  On  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  present  College  of 
Justice  in  1532,  and  subsequently 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
in  1 688,  this  mode  of  trial  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  favoured  by  the 
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arbitrary  anti  tyrannical  rulers,  Who, 
during  that  period,  ware  in  power 
j„  Scotland.  The  Scots  J udges  had, 
at  the  institution  of  tht  College  of 
Justice,  and  subsequently,  pretended 
that  they  would  eatablish  regulations 
for  the  equid,  expecJbtioua,  and  cheap 
administration  of  justice;  but  this 
loiig-looked-for  blessing  never  arriv¬ 
ed.  The  Judges  themselves  came  to 
decide  both  on  the  facts  and  the  law. 
This  system  of  administering  justice 
continued  without  any  change  down 
to  the  year  1815. 

The  people  of  Scotland  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Lord  Grenville,  for  having 
first  directed  the  attention  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Legislature  to  the  system  of  ad¬ 
ministering  justice  in  S^tland.  In 
ld06,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Peers  by  his  Lordship,  for 
the  purpose,  amongst  others,  of  in¬ 
troducing  into  the  Court  of  Session 
Trial  by  Jury  in  cases  of  disputed 
facts.  That  measure  gave  rise  to 
some  discussion,  and  to  several  pub¬ 
lications*.  But  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 


ple  of  Scotland  had  not  yet  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
benefits  that  would  arise  from  this 
mode  of  trial.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
proposed,  in  the  same  Bill,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Chamber  of  Review  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  order  to  prevent  appeals  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  This  last  mea¬ 
sure  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
people  of  Scotland,  because  they  are 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  appeals  to  that  House, 
and  a  similar  measure  will,  in  all 
probability,  never  be  again  attempted. 
The  Bill  even  as  to  Jury  Trial  did 
not  pass  into  a  law. 

In  1808 1,  1810  J,  1821  §,  and 
1823 II,  Bills  were  passed,  to  afford 
some  very  partial  remedies;  but  these, 
it  is  notorious,  are  found  inadequate 
to  remove  the  abuses  and  evils  which 
at  present  exist  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Scotland. 

In  1815  ••  a  Bill  was  passed,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  present  Jury  Court  for 
Trial  by  Jury  of  issues  of  fact ;  and 
in  181 9  ft  another  Bill  was  passed,  to 


*  (1.)  Scots  Reform,  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Courts,  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  in  Scotland.  By  Jeremy  Bentham.  London :  Taylor  &  Co.  1807. 

(2.^  Proposed  Reform  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Edinburgh  Review.  January  1807. 
(3.)  Speeches  of  the  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  on  the  Bill  entitulcd 
**  An  Act  for  better  Regulating  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  Scotland,  and  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Justice  therein,  and  establishing  Trial  by  Jury  in  certain  Civil  Cases.” 
EJin.  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  and  J.  Murray,  London.  1807. 

(4.)  Reasons  of  dissent  from  the  Resolutions  of  the  Faculty.  By  Robert  Blair, 
David  Hume,  J,  W.  Murray,  John  Connel,  D.  Williamson,  J.  H.  Forbes,  Walter 
Scott,  &c. ;  2d  March  1807. 

(5)  Additional  Reasons,  by  A.  Macconochie.  1807. 

(6-)  Additional  Reasons,  by  Sir  A.  M‘Kenzie;  11th  March  1807. 

(7<)  Memorial  of  the  Lords  of  Coimcil  and  Session  as  to  the  said  Bill,  with  Notes. 
Ib07. 


(S-)  Thoughts  on  Trial  by  Jury,  with  a  View  to  a  Reform  of  the  Administration  of 
Jiwtice  in  Scotland.  Edin.  Blackwood,  and  Longman  &  Co.,  London.  1806.  (Sup¬ 
posed  to  be  by  R.  Forsyth,  Esq.  Advocate). 

(9-)  Rellections  on  the  Administration  of  Civil  Justice  in  Scotland.  (Supposed  to 
^  l*y  John  B.  Greenshields,  Esq.  Advocate). 

(10.)  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Peers,  relative  to  the  Administration 
of  Civil  Justice  in  Scotland  ;  18th  June  1806. 

(M.)  Observations  by  James  Ferguson,  Esq.  Advocate.  Edin.  Constable  &  Co., 
«nd  J.  Murray,  London.  1807. 

(12.)  Hints  upon  the  question  of  Jury  Trial  in  Scotland,  as  applicable  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Court  of  Session.  By  I.  C.  (Supposed  to  be  by  Sir  Hay  Campbell,  Lord 
of  the  Court  of  ^i^ion.)  Mundel,  Uoig,  &  Stevenson.  1609« 

(1^)  Remarks  on  the  Acti  of  Sederunt  of  the  Court  of  Session.  By  the  name 
Author.  1809. 

(lAi)  Remarks  on  the  causes  depending  in  the  House  of  Lords  from  Scotland.  By 
of  Observations  on  the  Constitutipn  and  Forms  of  Proceedings  iu  the  Court 
in  Scotland.  London^  J.  Bridgewiiy.  1810. 

t  48  Gea  III.  c.  151.  ^  50  Geo.  IH  c.  112.  §  1  and  2  Geo.  IV-  c.  38, 39. 
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amend  the  supposed  defects  in  tl»c  meetings.  If  the  point  depeiuled 
first  Bill.  upon  the  expression  of  public  opi- 

In  1815  his  Majesty  appointed  nion  in  Scotland,  we  believe  we  miy 
five  Commissioners  for  “  inquiring  safely  state,  that  no  question  was 
into  the  duties,  salaries,  and  emolu-  ever  more  generally  decided  in  the 
ments,  of  the  several  Officers’  Clerks  affirmative.  We  believe  all  the 
and  Ministers  of  Justice  of  the  county-meetings  ’•  in  their  resolu- 
Courts  in  Scotland,  and  for  report-  tions,  and  the  Law  Bodi^  in  their 
ing  what  regulations  may  be  fit  to  reports,  nave  concurred  in  opinion 
be  establishetl  respecting  the  same.”  that  the  J ury  Court,  as  a  6e|>araie 
These  Commissioners  were  Sir  Hay  tribunal,  should  be  abolished,  and 
Campbell,  late  Lord  President  of  the  Jury  Trial  introduced  into  the  Court 
Court  of  Session,  Sir  James  Mont-  of  Session  t.  In  the  face  of  all 
gomery,  and  Messrs  Scott,  Threip-  this,  it  does  appear  in  some  degree 
land,  and  Glassford,  Scots  Barristers,  marvellous,  that  an  attempt  should 
who  had  retired  from  practising  at  still  be  made  to  continue  the  Jury 
the  Bar.  They  have  most  ably  and  Court  as  a  separate  tribunal.  The 
satisfactorily  discharged  their  duty,  learned  Professor,  who  has  stated  the 
In  a  number  of  Re}>orts,  which  have  reasons  in  support  of  the  measure, 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  they  cannot  be  igno’-ant  of  public  opinion, 
have  stated  much  valuable  informa-  although  he  affects  either  not  to 
tion.  But  Bills  have  not  been  in-  know  it,  or  to  say  that  it  is  confined 
troduced  to  carry  their  suggestions  to  the  Law  Corporation.  But  the 
into  complete  effect.  -  reasons  adduced  by  him  will  per- 

The  Report  of  the  last  Commis-  haps  go  farther  even  than  the  ex- 
sioners,  when  compared  with  the  Re-  pression  of  public  opinion  for  rtject- 
portsof  the  first  Commissioners,  must  ing  the  measure  which  he  advocates, 
DC  admitted  to  be  decidedly  inferior,  because  those  reasons  appear  to  be 
When  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  altogether  insufficient  to  justify  the 
the  House  of  Peers,  in  conformity  proposed  continuance  of  that  Court 
to  the  last  report,  to  render  penna-  as  a  separate  tribunal, 
nent  the  Jury  Court  as  a  separate  It  is  not  without  reason,  that  the 
establishment,  without  holding  out  people  of  Scotlanfl  are  desirous  to 
the  slightest  hope  of  ultimately  in-  abolish  the  Jury  Court.  They  have 
trod ucing  Jury  Trial  into  the  Court  now  had  sufficient  opportunity  to 
of  Session,  the  question  was  very  judge  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
generally  agitated  in  Scotland,  whe-  inent  of  a  separate  Jury  Court ;  and 
ther  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  after  nine  years  experience  of  the 
abolishing  this  Court  as  a  separate  Jury  Court  as  a  sej>arate  tribunal, 
tribunal?  The  question  was  first  it  docs  seem  high  time  to  make  the 
agitated  in  a  series  of  Essays  which  experiment  now  of  incorporating 
^peared  iu  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Jury  Trial  with  the  ancieut  judica- 
Cbronicle.  It  was  afterwards  con-  ture  of  Scotland  J. 
sidered  and  discussed  by  the  Law-  The  causes  remitted  to  be  tried  in 
Bodies,  and  at  various  county-  the  Jury  Court  are  as  follow:— 


*  Resolutions  of  the  Counties  of  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright,  Ross,  &c; 

•f*  Reports  of  Committees  of  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Writers  to  the  Signet,  Incorpo* 
rated  Solicitors,  and  Faculty  of  Admiralty  procurators.  In  the  Report  of  the  So¬ 
licitors  which  was  last  published,  the  Committee  state,  “  that  it  is  their  opinion, 
that  the  Jury  Court  should  immediately  be  merged  in  the  Court  of  Session.*’  “  The 
experience  of  nine  years,  which  the  practitioners  have  already  had  in  Jury  Court  cau- 
aea— the  facility  with  which  those  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who  were  appoint¬ 
ed  Judges  of  Uie  Jury  Court,  have  directed  and  applied  its  forms  of  procedure,  and 
ALL,  THE  OEWEiAL  VOICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC,  Mem  to  render  it  necessary 
and  expedient,  that  this  union  of  jurisdictiooa  should  be  accomplished  with  the  least 
poMible  delay.**  Rep.  p.  24. 

♦  Park  App.  285.  296. 
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In  1816 . 49  In  1820 . 1A9  *  The  forms  and  preliminary  steps 

1817  . 38  1821 . 81  of  the  Jury  Court  are  mncli  more  tc- 

1818  . 82  1822 .  75  dious  and  expensive  than  those  of  the 

1819  . 63  1823 .  64  Supreme  Court.  In  the  Jury  Court, 

—  — .  every  motion  and  meeting, — even 

232  379  with  those  learned  modern  sages, 

— “  -  the  jury-clerks — must  be  in  presence 

Total . . . of  counsel,  who  of  course  must  be 

Of  which  tried . 233  fee’d.  In  the  Court  of  Session,  the 

Sot  tried  . 378  expense  of  one  motion,  e.  g.  to  get 

— 611  in  a  condescendence,  is  11s.  8d. ;  in 

In  1818,  the  third  year  after  the  the  Jury  Courtis  £.2,  12s.  Id.;  and 

establishment  of  the  Jury  Court,  21  all  the  other  expenses  in  the  Jury 

cases  were  tried  at  the  Circuits.  In  Court  seem  to  be  proportionally  high. 

18‘>1,  the  eighth  year  of  the  estab-  If  the  jury-clerks,  who  are  such  ad- 


Total . 611 

Of  which  tried . 233 

Xot  tried  . 378 

—611 


lishment,  there  were  only  nine. 
In  1821,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  that  there  were  above  one 
or  two. 

These  results  shew,  that  this 
mode  of  trial  is  not  popular.  But 
this  would  be  still  more  evident,  if  a 
list  could  be  obtained  of  the  causes 
which  have  been  either  submitted  to 
arbiters  during  the  same  period,  or 
abandoned  altogether,  rather  than  be 
compelled  to  undergo  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  trial  in  the  Jury  Court. 

It  would  also  be  instructive,  if  the 
expensefif'of  the  establishment  of  the 
Jury  (’ourt  for  eight  years  had  been 
shewn,  and  consequently  the  ex¬ 
pense  paid  by  Government  for  each 
cause 

It  would  appear  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  during  that  period,  has 
cost  ihe  country  £.65,600,  or  for  each 
fause,  -  -  £.287  14  4 

This  is  over  and  above 
the  expenses  on  both 
aides  to  the  parties, 
which  is  stated  on  an 
average  of  63  trials  t, 

^ol>e  -  225  13  7 

Expense  of  each  trial,  £.513  7  11 


vocatesfor  the  extension  of  Jury  Trial, 
and  consequently  of  the  continuance 
of  their  olHces,  would  just  try  the 
experiment  of  advancing  for  a  few 
trials  in  cash — 

•  1.  For  fee  to  counsel 

and  their  clerks, . £52  10  0 

2.  To  the  witnesses, . 40  0  0 

•  S.  To  the  jury, .  12  12  0 


Agent's  fees,  being  a- 
bout  8  per  cent, 
which  the  Agents 
would  willingly  give 
the  jury-clerks  gra» 

•  Us, . 


£104 


6  14 


Average  expense!  of 
one  side  of  a  Jury 
Trial, .  £112  16  9i 

and  trust  for  repayment  of  such  ad¬ 
vances  from  the  clients  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years,  subject  to  the 
hazard  of  poverty,  bankruptcy,  &c. 
they  would  probably  arrive  at  the 
true  cause  of  the  aversion  to  the  Jury 
Court,  without  attributing  it,  as  they 
delight  to  do,  to  the  alleged  “  inex- 


*  If  we  take  into  account  merely  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  and  Clerks  of  the 
Jury  Court,  it  will  appear  that  the  expense  to  the  public  of  each  of  the  228  cases 
in  the  Jury  Court  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  exclusive  of  the  cost  to  the  parties, 
iunounts  to  upw  ards  of  £.287,  as  w  ill  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 


Salary  of  Chief  Commissioner, 
The  Judges  at  £600  each. 
First  Clerk, 

Three  others  at  £.600  each. 
Chief  Commissioner's  Clerk, 


£.4000 

1200 

900 

1800 

300 


£.8200 

^  X.i87H  * 

Letter,  Sir  A.  Mackenzie,  p.  19. 

t  Pari.  Rep.  App.  p.  305.  t  ^  Admiralty  Procurators,  p.  25, 29. 
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ptrience  and  ii^norance  of  the  prac¬ 
titioners,”  or  their  “  habits  of  con¬ 
ducting  business.” 

By  abolishing  the  Jury  Court,  and 
introducing  Jury  Trial  into  the  Court 
of  Session,  the  following  advanta¬ 
ges  may  be  anticipated:  \st,  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
Jury  Court,  as  a  separate  establish¬ 
ment,  would  be  saved.  2d,  It  would 
be  more  convenient  to  the  Judges, 
Counsel,  and  Agents.  3d,  Jury  Trial 
would  thus  be  ingrafted  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  tlie  ancient  judicature  of  the 
country.  4M,  Judges,  Counsel,  and 
Agents,  would  feel  it  necessary,  in 
support  of  their  status  and  character 
amongst  a  learned  and  intelligent 
profession,  to  study  the  science  and 
machinery  of  Jury  Trial,  which  a  se¬ 
parate  Court  renders  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  do.  6M,  The  transmis¬ 
sions  and  re-transmissioiis  from  one 
t'ourt  to  another  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary.  CM,  The  conflicts  a- 
rising  from  separate  jurisdictions 
would  be  saved.  7M,  The  special 
pleadings  and  issues  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  Court,  and  before 
the  same  Judges  w'ho  would  preside 
at  the  Jury  Trial.  8M,  Moreover, 

THE  EXPENSES  TO  THE  PARTIES 
WOULD  BE  CONSIDERABLY  LESSEN¬ 
ED  !  Thus  the'  chief  objections  to 
this  mode  of  trial  would  be  removed. 
If  so,  it  may  with  some  confldence  be 
predicted,  that  the  people  of  Scot¬ 
land,  including  the  Judges,  Counsel, 
and  Agents,  would  combine  to  ren¬ 
der  Jury  Trial  practically  useful, 
and  consequently  popular. 

But  in  opposition  to  these  reasons, 
the  learned  Professor  contends,  \si, 
That  the  expense  of  transmissions  and 
re-transmissions  is  not  much.  2(/, 
That  it  is  no  advantaro  whatever 
that  the  Judge  before  whom  the  re¬ 
cord  goes  for  trial,  has  himself  su¬ 
perintended  the  completing  of  the 
record.  3d,  That  the  incorporating 
of  Jury  Trial  into  the  Court  of 
Session  would  not  facilitate  the  pro- 
c^ings,  or  economise  the  exMn- 
diture.  4/A,  That  the’Judges'oi  the  ' 
Court  of  Session  are  not  prepared  by 
previous  habit  and  study,  or  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  Qualifications  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  conduct  of  Jury  Trial, 
and  that  they  have  a  mixed  juris¬ 


diction  of  law  and  equity  which  is 
hostile  to  the  principles  of  Jury  Trial. 
5/A,  That  the  Counsel  and  Agents 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  skilled  in  the 
details  of  the  form  of  proceedings  in 
Jury  Trials  before  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  and  are  averse  to  begin  a  new 
study  late  in  life.  To  ulk,”  says 
the  learned  Professor,  “  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Bar,  and  of  Agents  being 
complete  in  these  circumstances  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  proceedings  and  mode  of 
trial  is  only  opening  on  those  who 
practise  in  that  Court,  and  may  be 
said  as  yet  to  have  scarcely  dawned 
on  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  is  greatly  too  absurd  to  ob¬ 
tain  even  the  momentary  credit  ne¬ 
cessary  for  a  plausible  argument 

We  have  stated  the  reasons  of  the 
authors  of  the  new  Bill,  in  order 
that  some  opinion  of  them  may  be 
formed.  To  the  most  careless  rea¬ 
der,  every  one  of  them  must  apjx’ar 
to  be  erroneous  and  ill-founded  ;  10 
the  Profession,  they  are  well  known 
to  be  so.  They  have,  in  fact,  been 
conclusively  and  triumphantly  obvi¬ 
ated  in  the  reports  of  tne  Faculty  of 
Advocates  and  Writers  to  the  Signet. 

1j/,  The  learned  Professor  him¬ 
self,  we  believe,  has  never  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  single  Jury  Trial.  But 
every  practitioner  knows,  that  the 
expense  of  discussions  relative  to 
transmissions  from  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion  to  the  Jury  Court,  and  re-trans- 
missions,  are  considerable. 

2d,  It  does  appear  not  a  little  ab¬ 
surd,  that,  as  proposed  by  the  new 
Bill,  the  special  pleadings  and  issues 
are  to  be  prepared  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  afterwards  remitted  to 
the  Jury  Court,  where  the  same 
procedure  may  be  again  gone  over. 
At  present,  the  summons  and  de¬ 
fences,  which  are  of  no  use,  are 
prepaid  in  the  Court  of  Session ; 
and  the  other  special  pleadings  (con¬ 
descendences  and  answers)  and  issues 
are  prepared  in  the  Jury  Court.  B 
is  quite  possible,  that,  in  England, 
where  Jury  Trial  is  so  well  understood, 
the  pleadings  and  issues  may  be 
prepfured  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  Judge,  and  the  Jury  THri 
take  place  b^ore  another  Judge.  Tbit 
must  also  he  the  case  in  Scodand  in 
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casi?a  trial  at  tlie  Circuits.  But  in 
<;cotlaml,  where  the  system  of  Jury 
Trial  is  not  so  well  understood,  it 
appears  to  be  attended  with  no  risk, 
that  the  pleadings  and  issues  should 
be  prepared  before  the  same  Lord 
Ordinary  who  shall  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  Judges  at  the  Jury  Trial  ; 
and  it  promises  many  advantages. 
It  will  induce  the  Judge  to  take 
a  greater  interest  in  the  proper  pre¬ 
paration  of  preliminary  pleadings 
and  issue ;  by  continuing  to  follow 
the  cause  to  its  conclusion,  he  will 
soon  acquire  a  sufficient  course  of 
practice  toeiiable  him  toconduct  Jury 
Trial  with  facility.  By  the  mode 
proposed  by  the  new  Bill,  the  plead¬ 
ings  and  issues  are  to  be  prepared 
kforea  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  who,  it  is  assumed,  is  unfit  to 
conduct  a  Jury  Trial ;  and  when  the 
record  is  completed,  it  is  to  be  sent 
by  the  ignorant  Judge  to  another 
Court,  and  another  Judge  of  greater 
skill  in  the  machinery  of  a  Jury  Trial 
is  to  revise  the  precedure  before  the 
ignorant  Judge,  and  to  preside  at  the 
trial.  With  admirable  consistency,  it 
is  proposed  that  all  maritime  causes 
inust  be  remitted  at  once  to  the  Jury 
Court,  iu  order  to  prepare,  in  that 
Court,  the  pleadings  and  issues  before 
Judges  wlio  confessedly  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  principles  of  mari¬ 
time  law,  at  least  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  the  same  experience 
in  sucli  questions  as  the  Judge  Ad¬ 
miral.  Certainly  no  person  can  be 
so  blind  as  not  at  once  to  perceive, 
that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  objec¬ 
tors  to  the  new  Bill  is  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  proposed  by  the  framers 
of  llie  Bill. 

In  opposition  to  the  statement 
of  tile  learned  Professor,  every  prac¬ 
titioner  is  of  opinion  that  Jury  Trial 
in  the  Court  of  Session  would  very 
materially  facilitate  the  procedure, 
*tid  lessen  the  expenses. 

and  5M,  The  objection  of  ig¬ 
norance  brought  indiscriminately  a- 
K^nst  the  Judges,  Counsel,  and 
gi.nu,  of  the  Court  of  Session,  haa 
conclusively  answered  by 
c  Writers  to  the  Signet.  But  as- 
f  objection  to  be  well 

ounried  to  some  extent,  may  it  not 
1***®^* !«  this  alleged  ignorance 
want  of  skill  more  Ukcly  to  be  re- 
^  by  having  Jury  Trial  before  a 


separate  tribunal,  like  the  Jury  Court, 
than  by  Jury  Trial  being  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  Court  of  Session  } 
On  the  one  hand,  by  confining 
Jury  Trial  to  one  tribunal,  the  ne¬ 
cessary  practice  and  knowledge  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  perfect  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  greater  number  of  the 
profession,  and  Jury  Trial  runs  the 
risk  of  becoming  every  day  more  ob¬ 
noxious.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  that 
parties  can  be  compelled  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactments  to  try  their  causes 
before  one  tribunal.  They  can  al¬ 
ways  enter  into  submissions,  or,  if 
one  of  the  parties  refuse  this,  it  only 
remains  to  settle  with  the  opposite 
party  on  his  own  terras.  The  ex¬ 
periment  of  Jury  Trial  in  a  separate 
tribunal  has  been  tried  during  nine 
years ;  and  the  result  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  complete  failure.  The 
Jury  Court,  as  a  separate  tribunal,  is 
becoming  every  day  more  obnoxious ; 
and,  if  much  longer  continued,  scarce¬ 
ly  a  single  cause  will  be  tried  before 
ttiat  Court.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
incorporating  Jury  Trial  with  the 
Court  of  Session,  it  will  necessarily 
become  a  part  of  the  business  and 
study  of  every  practitioner  before  the 
Court  of  Session.  He  will  thus  be  the 
more  readily  induced  to  advise  his 
client  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  mode 
of  trial.  Causes  would  thus  encrease. 
The  field  of  experience  would  be  en  - 
larged,  which  would  be  alike  benefi¬ 
cial  to  Judges,  Counsel,  and  Agents. 
Thus  the  alleged  ignorance,  and  want 
of  science,  would  be  best  removed.  I  n 
this  way  the  prediction  of  the  Lord- 
Chief-Comniissioner,  and  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature  will  be  soonest 
fulfilled — “  That  whxn  the  Law 

SHALL  BE  ADMINISTERED  TO  THE 

Jury  by  the  Supreme  Judges  op 

THE  ANCIENT  TRIBUNAL  OF  SCOT¬ 
LAND,  THE  SYSTEM  WILL  BE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHED  {^without  a  remnant  of  dii» 
mtisjaciion)  in  its  most  perfect 

AND  BENEFICIAL  FORM.*' 

It  only  remains  to  notice  some 
other  statements  which  the  learned 
Professor  haa  made  in  the  course  of 
his  argument. 

Ut,  It  is  aaid,  that  the  Court  of 
Session  having  an  equitable  jur^c- 
tion,  that  jurisdiction  it  hostile  to 
Jury  Trial.  This  we  conceive  to  be 
rather  a  benefit  than  a  defect.  Every 
tribunal  should,  we  conceive,  have 
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both  a  law  and  equitable  jurisdiction.  tireW  excluded  from  any  jurisdiction 
It  is  'true  that  such  a  division  of  in  Civil  Cases.  The  duties  of  the 
jurisdiction  exists  in  England.  But  Barons  are  at  present  a  complete 
this  is  just  one  of  the  defects  and  farce.  Their  offices  may  be  consider- 
blunders  of  the  English  system  which  ed  to  be  nearly  sinecures,  and  the 
ought  to  be  avoided  and  not  imita-  Chief  Baron  could  sufficiently,  with- 
ted  •,  and  that  part  of  the  English  out  the  aid  of  the  other  Barons,  per- 
system  ought  to  be  assiroilatS  to  form  all  the  Judicial  business. 


the  practice  in  Scotland  t.  In  England,  there  are  the  follow* 

It  is  alleged  by  the  framers  ing  Judges: 
of  the  Bill,  that  Jury  Trial  must  1.  In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,... 4 

run  greater  hazard  of  being  con-  2.  Common  Pleas, . 4 

founded,  and  utterly  defeated,  by  3.  King's  Bench, . 4 

being  at  once  mergetl  in  the  ('ourt  of  4.  Chancery, . 3 

Session.  Now  this  is  a  statement  5.  Admiralty, . I 

which  is  made  without  a  shadow  of  G.  Consistorial, . 1 

foundation.  It  is  urged  in  order  to 
give  very  unnecessary  alarm.  So  far 

from  any  such  result  being  at  all  pro-  In  Scotland  there  are  : 

bable,  there  seems  much  greater  reason  1.  Court  of  Exchequer, . 4 

to  anticipate  that  the  reverse  would  2.  Session  : 

take  place  ;  and  that  Jury  Trial,  by  Division. . 5 

being  merged  in  the  Court  of  Session,  Division, . 5 

instead  of  being  at  present  kept 

in  mystery  and  concealment  in  a  — 

separate  tribunal,  w’ould  become  every  1 5 

day  better  known  to  all  parties,  and  3.  Jury, . 1 

more  generally  beneficial  in  Scotland.  4.  Admiralty, . 1 


In  Scotland  there  are  : 


F'irst  Division,* 
Second  Division,* 
Outer- House,  •  •  •  • 
Dill-Chaniber,.  •  •  < 


//.  Court  of  Session, 

“  0«  a  more  arithmetical  calculation,  v 

it  U  evident,  that  if  three  Courts  arc  to  Without  entering  uiion  the  inquiry 
Inform  the  duties  formerly  discharged  whether  the  business  m  Scotland 
by  one  Court,  they  will  be  enabled,  etc.  flight  not  be  equally  well  conducteil 
trris  paribus^  to  give  three  times  the  de-  hy  1?  Judges  as  in  England,  it  ap- 
spvitch  formerly  given.’*  “  When  a  small  pears  worthy  of  consideration  whe- 
number  of  Judges  compose  a  Court,  each  ther,  in  the  event  of  Jury  Trial  being 
individual  is  brought  more  distinctly  into  ingrafted  on  the  practice  of  the  Court 
view.  The  necessity  of  appointing  men  of  Session,  three  of  the  Barons  in 
)iro|>orly  qualified  will  therefore  be  the  the  Exchequer  might  not,  beneficial- 
stronger,  and  our  security  for  obuining  ly  for  the  Country,  take  a  share  of 
able  Judges  will  be  improved.  Very  tne  business  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
important  advantages,  and,  in  particular,  Q^der  that  a  third  -Inner-House 

great  des,>aich,  will  Chamber  of  the  Court  of  Session 

l^cilX  Wh  ^  of  which  the 


3.  Jury, . 1 

4.  Admiralty, . 1 

5.  Commissary, . 4 


|iro|>orly  qualified  will  therefore  be  the  the  Exchequer  might  not,  beneficial- 
htrouger,  and  our  security  for  obuining  ly  for  the  Country,  take  a  share  of 
able  Judges  will  be  improved.  Very  tne  business  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
important  advantages,  and,  in  particular,  Q^der  that  a  third  -Inner-House 

great  des,>aich,  will  seem,  Chamber  of  the  Court  of  Session 

l^cilX  Wh  ^  fo™**!,  of  which  the 

"houM  be  president  during  his  hfc 

’  and,  after  his  death,  .the  Lord  C  met 

In  England,  the  Court  of  Exche-  Baron  for  the  time  being ;  but  it  be- 
quer  exercises  a  jurisdiction  not  only  ing  without  prejudice  to  the  present 
in  cases  arising  under  the  Revenue  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
Laws,  but  also  in  all  cases  of  a  Civil  quer,  or  to  the  dignity  of  the  present 
Nature.  In  Scotland,  the  Court  of  Lord  Chief  Baron,  who  should  con- 
Exchequer  is  confined  to  questions  tinue,  as  at  present.  Chief  Baron,  or 
under  the  Revenue  Laws,  and  is  en-  President  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 


3  Black.  Com.  54.  This  is  a  blunder  in  England  which  ought  to  be  avoided 
and  not  imitated.**  Opinion  of  Mr  Forsyth,  Advocate,  Hep,  Purl,  Com, 

154,  and  of  Mr  Moncrieff,  Advocate,  f6.  211.  In  no  other  country  except  England 
has  one  Tnbuna!  the  cognizance  of  Equity  and  another  of  Lav, 

^  Hep,  of  Admiralty  Procurators,  p.  6. 
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in  all  mattcra  in  which  that  Court 
has  now  jurisdiction. 

It  will  afterwards  be  suggestetl, 
that  the  Bill-Chamber  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Judge  of  the  Com¬ 
missary  Court  should  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Lords  Ordinary  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 

If  these  suggestions  were  thought 
worthy  of  adoption,  the  Court  of 
Session  would  then  be  divided  into 
THREE  Inner-House  Chambers  ;  the 
First  Division  consisting  of  the  Lord 
President  and  three  Judges,  the  Se¬ 
cond  Division  of  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  and  three  Judges ;  and  the 
Third  Division  of  the  Lord  Chief 
(Commissioner  and  three  other  Jud¬ 
ges  ;  two  of  whom  would  be  Barons 
of  Exchequer,  and  the  third  one  of  the 
Lords  Ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  in  whose  place,  as  one  of  the  Lords 
Ordinary  in  the  Outer- House,  the 
Junior  Baron  of  Exchequer  might  act. 
In  order  that  Jury  Trial  might  be 
equally  well  conducted  in  each  of  the 
Divisions,  one  of  the  three  present 
Jury. Court  Judges  sould  be  attached 
to  each  of  the  Divisions — Lord  Gillies 
in  the  First  Division,  Lord  Pitmilly 
in  the  Second,  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Commissioner  as  President  of  the 
Third,  Division. 

There  would  thus  remain  seven 
Judges  to  act  as  Lords  Ordinary  in 
tile  Outer- House,  besides  twro  Jud¬ 
ges  of  the  Admiralty  and  Commis¬ 
sary  Court,  who  might  also  act  as 
Lords  Ordinary  in  all  cases  falling 
vilhiu  the  ancient  and  established 
jurisdiction  of  those  Courts.  •  To 
each  Inner- House  Division  there 
would  be  two  Lords  Ordinary  ;  and 
Appeals  from  tlie  seventh  or  Junior 
Lord  Ordinary,  as  at  present,  or 
from  the  two  Judges  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  and  Commissary  Courts,  might 
w  presented  to  any  of  the  three  Divi¬ 
sions:  Jury  Trial  should  be  equally 
cenapetent  before  any  of  the*  three 
ivisiong  or  Ordinaries,  or  the  Jud- 
gts  of  the  Admiralty  and  Commis- 
Court*.  All  of  the  Judges  of 
Jfle  three  Chambers  should  be  mem- 
Court  of  Justiciary,  and 
ould  take  an  equal  share  of  the 
»i«unal  busioagg.  .The  Court  of 
iiauciary  should  be  merged  in  the 


three  Divisions  of  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  two 
Divisions  of  the  Inner- House  should 
sit  on  alternate  days*.  Thus  the  First 
Division  might  sit  on  Monday — the 
Second  on  Tuesday — the  Third  on 
Wednesday — and  so  on  ;  the  Judges 
of  each  Division  being  allowed  two 
days  to  read  and  consider  their  pa¬ 
pers,  before  delivering  judgment,  or 
to  attend  in  the  Exchequer  or  Cri¬ 
minal  sides  of  the  Court. 

This  Division  of  the  Court  would 
correspond  to  the  Courts  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  Common  Pleas,  and  King’s 
Bench;  in  England.  It  would  also 
continue  the  Lord  Chief  C’ommis- 
sioner  in  the  same  rank  and  dignity 
which  he  holds  at  present  in  the 
Jury  Court,  and  which  no  person  in 
Scotland  would  wish  to  see  in  any 
way  infringed. 

With  respect  to  the  four  principal 
Clerks  of  the  Jury  Court,  they 
might  be  transferred  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  one  of  them  attached  to 
each  of  the  Lords  Ordinary. 

It  seems  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  three  English  Special  Plea¬ 
ders  might  not  be  farther  appointed, 
so  that  each  Lord  Ordinary  would 
have, for  a  certain  time, the  assistance 
of  one  person  thoroughly  conversant 
with  theformsand  proceedings  in  Jury 
Trials.  But  on  the  death  or  appoint¬ 
ment  to  another  office  of  any  of  the 
present  principal  Clerks  of  the  Jury 
Court,  or  of  these  Special  I^caders, 
their  offices  should  cease,  and,  in  fu¬ 
ture,  be  exclusively  performed  by  the 
Depute-Clerks  of  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion.  The  other  Clerks  of  the  Jury 
Court  might  be  made  eligible  to  offi¬ 
ces  in  the  Court  of  Session,  with 
salaries  corresponding  to  those  they 
now  receive,  upon  succeeding  to 
which,  their  present  salaries  should 
cease. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Peers  dated  the  1 8th 
June  1 806,  one  of  the  Resolutions  was, 
that  **  the  Court  of  Session  should 
sit.  in  such  number  of  separate 
Chambers  as  may  be  found  most 
convenient,  and  that  the  Lords  sit¬ 
ting  in  such  Chambers  respectively, 
shall  exercise  the  same  functions, 
and  shall  enjoy  the  same  authority 


*  Rep.  of  Incorporated  Sol.  p.  7. 
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and  privileges  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  The  present  Lord-Chief-liaron  can 
the  whole  Lords  sitting  together.  sufficiently  perform  all  the  judicial 
In  the  Bill  introduced  on  that  Re-  business  of  the  Exchequer  without 
port,  it  was  pro{)Osed  to  establish  any  assistance  from  the  other  Harous, 
TiiKEE  Chambers,  and  the  advantages  and  the  other  Barons  in  the  intervals 
and  reasons  for  that  improvement  of  the  sittings  of  the  third  Chamber 
have  been  admirably  stated  by  the  would  have  sufficient  time  to  perform 
author  of  Heflections  on  the  Admi-  their  share  of  the  extrajudicial  and 
nistration  of  Justice  in  Scotland*,  ministerial  business  of  the  Exchc- 
Some  valuable  information  on  the  quer.  By  this  plan,  one  great  bciatit 
same  subject  will  be  found  in  tbc  would  be  acquired  to  the  Law  of 
Speeches  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo-  Scotland,  viz.  that  Baron  Hume,  late 
cates  in  IM07  t.  Brofessor  of  Scots  Law,  would  bc- 

The  result  of  these  discussions  come  one  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
was,  that  the  Court  of  Session  was  di-  Judges.  Another  gratifying  advan- 
vided  into  two  Chambers ;  and  very  tage  would  be,  that  the  dignity  of 
great  benefit  has  been  experienced  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  would 
for  that  division  of  the  Court.  But  rather  be  cncreased  by  being  Presi- 
the  business  before  these  two  Divi-  dent  of  the  Third  Chamber,  than 
sions  is  still  considerably  in  arrear.  by  being  continued  as  Lord  Chief 
By  the  new  Bill,  it  is  proposed  Commissioner, 
to  establish  an  additional  Chamber  If  this  plan  should  be  thought 
for  Jury  Trial.  But  the  proposal  worthy  of  adoption,  it  seems  deserv- 
has  been  opix>sed  by  all  the  Law-Bo-  ing  of  consideration,  whether  pro¬ 
dies  and  county  meetings  ;  and  no  vision  should  not  be  made,  as  in  the 
doubt  can  now  exist,  that  public  case  of  the  Exchequer,  that  one  of 
opinion  in  Scotland  is  decidedly  op-  the  Judges  of  each  of  the  three  Di- 
posed  to  the  continuance  of  the  pre-  visions  should  be  always  taken  from 
sent  Jury  Court,  or  the  establish-  the  English  Bar.  To  this  it  may  be 
ment  of  an  additional  Chamber  for  objected,  that  no  such  English  Bar- 
the  sole  purpose  of  Jury  Trial.  rister  can  be  supposed  sufficiently 

Anticipating  that  the  Legislature  acquainted  with  the  Scots  Law.  But 
will  act  in  accordance  with  public  opi-  we  conceive  there  are  always  a  suffi- 
nion, by  abolishing  the  Jury  Court,  it  cient  number  of  English  Barristers 
remains  for  consideration  and  public  having  considerable  practice  in  the 
discussion,  whether  a  Third  Cham-  House  of  Lords,  such  as  the  Hon. 
SIR  of  the  Inner. House,*  to  be  es-  Mr  Abercromby  and  Mr  Adam,  and 
tablished  as  proposed  to  us,  would  others,  who  are  thus  sufficiently  sc- 
accelerate  business,  and  prove  a  ma-  quainted  with  Scots  Law,  to  act  as 
ter ial  bench t  to  the  |)eoplc  of  Scot-  Scots  Judges,  although  they  have  been 
land  ?  bred  at  the  English  Bar.  Besides, 

The  same  reasons  which  induced  the  probability  is,  that  if  Jury  I'rial 
the  Legislature  to  divide  the  Court  were  once  roerg^  in  the  Court  of 
of  Session  into  two  Divisions,  appears  Session,  the  practice  would  soon 
to  us  to  be  equally  strong  for  form-  come  substantially  the  same  as  in 
ing  three  Divisions,  and  incorpora-  England.  The  Scots  Bar  would  have 
ting  the  Baronsof  Exchequer  amongst  no  reason  to  regret  this  sMimilation. 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  They  would  then  become  qualifi^  to 
and  Justiciary.  These  reasons  we  receive  appointments  in  the  Judicial 
humbly  conceive  must  be  sufficiently  Establishments  in  England  and  the 
obvious,  without  any  farther  repe-  Colonies.  The  course'  of  study  to 
tition  of  them.  which  this  would  lead  would  very 

We  do  not  anticipate  any  ol^jec-  materially  contribute  to  hasten  and 
tions  to  this  plan,  which  might  not  Accelerate  the  complete  assimilation 
be  very  easily  obviated.  We  cannot  of  the  English  and  Soots  ayatems  of 
imagine  that  the  present  Ordinary  admiatering  jaBtice,<— ^  oonaumma- 
Barons  of  Excl^uer  would  decline  tioo,*  in  our  opinion,  devoutly  to  be 
10  undertake  this  ndditioDal  trouble,  wiabedi  and  which  would  be  much 

- - - — .  . — . — .  <  I  t" — - 

•  ReflecUoos,  p.  93, 9S. 

-f  Sobsunce  of  the  Speeches  by  Members  ol  Faculty  of  Advocates*  (180T.) 
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to  the  benefit  of  tlic  people  and  prac-  a  court,  the  Judges  of  which  are,  a 


titioners  in  Scotland. 

III.  Inferior  Courts  and  Practi¬ 
tioners* 

“  The  very  knowledge,  that  there  is 
room  for  an  Appeal,  must,  in  some 
measure,  induce  them  to  have  more 


Sheriff  deputeand  his  Substitute;  but 
as  there  are  sometimes  two  or  three 
different  Courts  in  the  same  Sheriff¬ 
dom,  the  number  of  Sheriffs  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  41,  and  there  are  66  Courts  of 
Royal  Burghs.  The  actions  brought 
into  and  before  the  Sheriff  Courts 


firift  regard  to  justice ;  because,  if  their  are  annually,  on  an  average  of  the 


friends,  whom  they  would  dishonestly 
serve,  are  cast  in  an  Inferior  Court,  it 
must  redound  to  their  own  disgrace,  and 
their  friends’  injury.” — In  Denmark, 
“  The  sentences  passed  in  the  Inferior 
Courts  are  sometimes  biassed  and  partial  ; 
but  not  often,  for  fear  of  the  highest 
Court,  where  great  regard  is  had  to  jus¬ 
tice.”  English  Liberty  (1748). 

“  Local  interests  and  prejudices  can¬ 
not  fail,  occasionally,  to  excite  partial¬ 
ities  in  the  minds  of  provincial  Judges, 
especially  when  they  happen  to  be  na¬ 
tives  of  the  county  ;  and  their  decisions, 
in  such  cases,  arc  the  less  to  be  relied 
on.”  riev  of  the  Office  of  Sheriff  in 
Scotland^  by  Robert  Clark.  Edinburgh, 
Bell  and  Uradfute,  1824. 


years  1821,  22,  and  23,  -  22,074 

Of  these  there  are  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Se.ssion,  only  -  188 

(  Fide  App.  to  Rep.  of  Com.  p.  269.^ 

A  full  return  has  not  been  obtain¬ 
ed  of  causes  brought  before  the  se¬ 
veral  Burgh  Courts ;  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cases  appear  to  be  brought 
annually,  on  an  average  of  three 
years : — 

Glasgow,  -  1237 

Aberdeen,  -  1567 

Dundee,  -  247 

(  Vide  ibid.  p.  269.  J 
Lord  Medwyn,  formerly  Sheriff 
of  Perthshire,  says,  “  In  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  number  of 


-  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  may 

By  the  Inferior  Courts  of  Scotland,  be  affected  by  cases  originating  in 
we  at  present  refer  more  particularly  the  Inferior  Courts,  1  have  exami- 
to  the  Courts  of  the  Sheriffs  and  of  ned"  the  Scots  appeals  decided  from 
Royal  Burghs.  Their  jurisdiction  is  1816  to  1822,  and  there  appears  on- 
nearly  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  ly  13  from  Sheriff  Courts,  and  6 


the  Supreme  Civil  Courts  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  includes  all  civil  actions 
whatever,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few,  in  which  other  courts  have 
a  privative  jurisdiction.  The  English 
Sheriffs  have  not  the  same  juris¬ 
diction  as  the  Sheriffs  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  Inferior  English  Courts, 


from  Burgh  Courts.  But,  of  the 
first  of  these,  5  were  advocated  as 
matter  of  course ;  so  that  there  re¬ 
main  just  8  appeals  decided  on  tlte 
merits  in  seven  years,  viz. ; — 

Case  in  which  Court  of  Session 
and  House  of  Lords  affirmed 
the  Sheriff's  judgment,  -  I 


as  those  of  the  City  of  London,  Cases  altered  by  Court  of  Ses- 


and  Towns  of  Hull,  Newcastle,  &c» 
arc  not  very  extensively  useful.  In 
1.  *’^spcct,  the  division  of  juris¬ 
diction  in  England  seems  objection- 
^Ic,  in  comparison  with  that  in 
p  oiland.  ^  It  is  so  viewed  even  in 
I'j^nglanfi,  in  spite  of  the  attachment 
0*  the  English  to  every  thing,  how- 
which  is  once  estab- 
uned,  no  matter  how.  But  this 
is  partially  supplied  by  the 
popular  mode  of  Nisi  Prius  trials 


sion,  and  House  of  Lords  re¬ 
verse  and  affirm  Sheriff"  s 
judgment, 

Cases  in  which  Court  of  Session 
adhered,  and  House  of  Lords 
reverse. 

Case  in  which  Court  of  Session 
adhered,  and  House  of  Lords 
remit. 


Thus,  in  four  of  these  s] 


*  until  proportion  of  the  num-  the  Court  of  Session,  but  reversed 
w  of  causes  tried  before  the  8^ts  by  tbc  House  of  Lords. — {App.  14S.) 

Burgh  Courts.  From  these  facts,  it  appears  that 

Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty  of  upwards  of  20 J)00  cases  anflueUy 

hfiei  or  sheriffdoros,  each  having  brought  before  the  Inferior  Courts, 
TOL.  XVI.  ,  O  --D 
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about  1 8ft  only  arc  appealed  to  the  debtor’s  per^n  or  effects.  In  this  way 

Court  of  Session  ;  and  of  80,000  in  the  successive  labours  of  the  Lord  Or. 

the  course  of  seven  years,  8  only  are  dinary,  the  Judges  of  the  Inner-House, 

appealed  to  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  would  be 

is,  just  one  in  each  year.  The  bu-  diminished and  the  merits  of 

siness  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  de-  case  brou^i  from  the  Court  below, 

ciding  appeals  cannot,  therefore,  be  ?'*'’*  >n*cst.gaie<l  and 

said  w  ^  rerv  much  increased  bv  ”P“"  P'oduen*'"  of  the 

sam  to  DC  very  muen  increaseu  oy  Inferior  Court  nroass, 

the  diKUSSion  of  one  appeal  case  without  farther  plcadings—fOi.lnian.y 

annually,  out  of  80,000  cau^  ori-  of  Glasgow,  Api 

ginating  before  the  whole  Sheriff-  p,  23.  j 

Courts  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  seems  to 

follow,  that  no  ground  has  been  For  these  reasons,  we  are  humbly, 
made  out  for  cutting  off  the  right  of  but  decidedly,  of  opinion,  that  tlie 
appeal  at  present  po88Csse<l  by  the  38th  and  39th  clauses  of  the  New 

Earties  in  such  causes.  This  right  Bill  are  highly  objectionable. 

as  been  hitherto  admitted,  without  the  38th  section,  it  is  proposcil  to 
any  other  restriction  than  the  con-  delegate  the  powers  of  Parliament  to 
sequent  expenses  of  appealing,  and  the  ^ots  Supreme  Judges,  to  frame 
that  consideration  alone  will  always  rules  and  regulations  by  Acts  of  <SV- 
operate  powerfully  to  prevent  fri-  derunt ;  and  by  the  Syth  section,  it 
volous  appeals,  which  the  Supreme  is  intended  that,  in  causes  not  ex- 
Judges,  to  save  themselves  trouble,  ceeding  in  value  £.12,  the  sentcnct's 
independently  of  other  considera-  of  the  Judge  Admiral  and  Sheriff 
tions,  arc  sufficiently  disposed  to  shall  be  final,  and  not  subject  to  re¬ 
discourage.  But,  to  the  existence  view,  except  on  the  single  ground  of 
of  the  right  to  appeal,  may  perhaps  corruption  (an  exception  quite  illu- 
be  attributed  not  only  the  confidence  sory,  as  every  one  knows,)  and  tht 
which  the  people  have  in  the  integri-  sentences  of  the  Burgh  Courts  to  be 
ty  and  impartiality  of  the  Scots  appealed  against  only  to  the  Circuil 
Sheriffs  and  Inferior  Judges,  but  Court  of  Justiciary.  These  clauses 
the  salutary  effect  which  it  produces  are  no  doubt  in  conformity  with  tht 
on  those  Judges  themselves,  in  ob-  opinion  of  the  Commissioners.  But 
liging  them,  from  a  regard  to  jus-  in  the  first  place,  we  consider  the 
tice  and  their  own  character,  care-  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  on  thes( 
fully  to  form  their  judgments  ac-  points  as  deserving  of  little  or  nc 
cording  to  the  law  and  the  prece-  weight  whatever.  A  majority  of  tho84 
dents  of  the  Supreme  Court.  “  The  Commissioners  are  sufficiently  wel 
doors  of  the  Court  of  Session,**  says  known  to  be  partial  to  the  system  o 
Lord  Medwyn,  “  should  be  open,  to  Acts  of  Sederunt.  Doubts  may  b( 
redress  whatever  injustice  may  have  also  entertained  whether  the  Scot 
been  committed  by  the  In  ferior  Courts ^  Judges  are  the  persons  best  qualified 
even  in  the  smallest  causes.^  by  practical  information  and  experi 

In  order,  however,  still  farther  to  im-  ence,  for  framing  such  rules  and  re 
prove  the  procedure  before  Inferior  gulations.  Besides,  although  the; 
Courts,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  rules  were  ever  so  well  qualified,  it  is  no 
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of  appeal  should  be  continued,  be-  those  in  the  country  parts  of  Eng- 
cause,  by  giving  confidence  to  the  land.  In  that  part  of  the  empire,  all 
suitors  in  the  integrity  of  the  J udges,  the  country  practitioners  are  first  ad¬ 
it  tends  to  raise  the  Inferior  Courts  mitted  Attornies  in  the  Courts  at 
in  estimation  and  usefulness.  Westminster,  which  confer  on  them. 

It  is  quite  fashionable  for  brief-  although  practising  in  the  country, 
less  barristers,  and  idle  young  Wri-  the  same  rank  as  tnat  of  the  Solici- 
ters  to  the  Signet,  to  speak  con  temp-  tors  in  London.  It  is  of  great  ira- 
tuously,  in  the  language  of  the  38th  portance  to  the  Scots  people  that  the 
section  of  the  new  Bill,  of  “  the  Inferior  Courts  shall  not  be  degra- 
skill  and  knowledge  of  the  Procu-  ded :  For  “  nothing,*'  says  Milton, 
rators/*  that  is,  country  writers.  But  “  can  be  more  essential  to  the  free- 
insuad  of  affixing  a  mark  of  degra-  dom  of  the  people,  than  to  have  the 
datioii  on  this  class  of  the  communi-  administration  of  justice  within  their 
ty,  we  humbly  think  it  would  be  own  bounds^  without  long  travellings 
more  beneficial  for  the  country  at  or  depending  upon  remote  places  to 
large,  were  regulations  adopted  by  obtain  their  righU  or  any  civil  accortum 
the  Legislature  for  exalting  the  ira-  plishment ;  so  it  be  not  sujyreme,  but 
portance  and  usefulness  of  the  coun-  subordinate  to  the  general  power  J* 
try  practitioners,  such  as  attach  to 


No.  I. 

Anacreon* 


Whereas,  at  present,  I  am  fed 
From  Anacreon*s  hand  with  bread ; 
And  I,  his  little  favorite,  sip 
The  wine  which  has  but  left  his  lip ; 
Then,  joyAilly,  I  hop,  and  spread 
In  gratitude,  around  his  head. 

The  shelter  of  my  glossy  wing— 

A  warm  and  downy  covering  ; 

And  when  I  to  repose  retire, 

1  soiuKily  sleep  upon  bis  lyre. 

Now,  stranger,  quickly  go  thy  way,*^ 
For  nothing  more  have  I  to  say  ; 

Tve  done  what  1  ne’er  did  before— 
Than  prating  jack^daw  chatter’d  more. 


Tihetes, 

lUtis  TTofifp  Trireegetii 


Whence,  w'hence  dying,  beauteous 
Dove! 

Thou  winged  messenger  of  Love  ? 

And  whence,  from  ev’ry  painted  plume, 
Breathing,  distilling  rich  perfume 
Which  sweetly  scents  the  gentle  gale. 

That  wafts  thee  over  hill  and  dale  ? 

Oh  !  with  what  secret  tidings— say, 
Spread’st  thou  thy  wing,  and  speed’s!  thy 
way? 

Anacreon,  with  new's  of  joy. 

Hath  sent  me  to  h;s  darling  boy— 
Bathylliis,  who,  all  youths  above, 

^’ow  reigns  the  prince  and  king  of  Love; 
A  little  love>song  won  the  heart 
Of  Venus,  with  her  Dove  to  part ; 

And  now  I  toil  the  bard  to  please 
In  tender  missions  such  as  these. 

Which,  swiftly  skimming  through  the  aic, 
niy  Anacreon  I  bear. 

He  kindly  says,  that  soon  I’U  be 
'rom  bondage  and  from  service  free ; 

But  though  to  me  he,  freedom  give,  .  , 
H»»  faithful  slave  I  still  shall  live  ;  , 
or  1  would^  r^her  hover  near  r. 

A  master  grown  to  me  so  dear, 

^  aye  op  weary  pinion  fly 
er  meadow  broad  apd  mountain  higb^ 

‘  trees  of  thc^  wood, 

^  '»il<ldlowei:|  of  the  fick^  ffiod. 


'2rt<p»¥in<p6^w  p,tr*  9^0;^ 


Companion  !  aid  me  while  I  sing 
The  Sunamer  Rose  and  flow’ry  Spring. 
Fav’rite  flower  to  mortals  given ! 

Bliss  of  man,  and  breath  of  Heaven^ 
Pride  of  the  Graces,  while  with  flow’n 
They  crown  the  Lovet  ia  Summer 
bow’rs— 

Darling  theme  of  fables  told 
By  many  a  dreaming  bard  of  old— 

O’er  ev’ry  plant  that  draks  the  vear. 

To  Venus  and  the  Mu^  dear ! 

Sweet  is  the  Hose  to  those  who  make 
Their  way  through  paths  of  thorny  brake; 
And  sweet,  if  through  the  grove  wc 
And  phioking  from  its.  stem  AWV  i 


To  the  Cicada, 


,  MoLy,UPiCOf^ilt  Oi  TfTT/^, 

he  sick— — einbalnis  the  deiui—  \  '  i_  " 

nphs  o  er  the  pow’r  of  Tune  ;  ^ ^ 

I  in  iige,  and  jwist  its  prime,  Oh,  Cicada  !  blest  are  you  1 

tains  as  sweet  perf\ime,  Having  sipt  a  little  dew, 

days  of  perfect  bloom.  And  on  tree-tops  perch’d,  you  sing, 

L*t  us  sing  the  natal  hour  Insect  !  happy  as  a  king, 

i-place  of  BO  sweet  a  flow’r.  All  the  harvests  that  you  see 

.  „  „ ,  In  the  fields  belong  to  thee; 

«m  the  sea  of  a.pcel  mild, 

R_()cean  »  foamy  ehild-  ,  Thine  the  riches  of  the  year, 
espangletl  o  er  with  dew,  •  . 

»  rose  to  mortal  v.eiv ;  husbandman’s  delight ! 

B  above  his  head  display  d  i 

Imerva-wurrior  maid-  gweet  harbinger  of  Summer  days ! 

is^  budded  tot  on  earth,  fhee  the  Muses  love  i  thou  art 

Id  variegated  birth  ;  ^  g 

8  of  g^s  began  to  pour  „ 

ctar  o  er  the  infant  How  r  t  Warbling  through  thy  tiny  throat, 

a  the  thorn  wasseen  to  rise,  Neither  dost  thou,  little  sage, 

plant,  that  never  dies. 

Lover  thou  of  song  and  mirth. 

Without  ailment,  child  of  earth, 
rt  having  a  Venus  engraved  on  iU  Flesh  nor  blood  belongs  to  thee, 

-  ThouVt  almost  like  u  Deity  ! ! 

T/f  re^kt/ff  xeVrov  — — 

T/f  fjL»yusct  Tfpc^sc,  Mistress, 

*  Aye,  l^uypctfiuv  A^tfre, 
r^ce^f,  ^uy^a^uv  u^igre. 

Come  !  best  of  painters !  and  obey 
The  mandate  of  my  roundelay  ; 

Paint,  master  of  the  Rhodian  art. 

The  absent  mistress  of  my  heart- 
Paint,  first,  her  tresses  flowing  back, 
Both  downy  soft  and  jetty  black ; 

And  if  the  wax  such  charms  can  give. 
Features  that  speak  and  forms  that  live. 
Let  ev’ry  ringlet  breathe  perfurae » ^ 
And  o’er  a  cheek  of  glowing  bloom 
RaiM  her  forehead  smooth*  and  fkir. 
Beneath  a  vdl  of  auburn  hair. 

Her  ey'e-brows  must  so  gently  run,' 

By  skilful  shading,  into  one, 

That  where  they  meet  shall  hidden  tie 
From  finest  touch  and  nicest  eyt,  \ 
And,  like  her  native  beauty,  tinge 
Each  eye-Ild  with  a  sable' ftinge; 

And  arching  o’er  an  eye  of  fire 
Which  beams,  in  cv'iy  glanoc,  desirs— 


What  pow’r  divine  could  thus  impart 
Such  magic  to  the  hand  of  Art, 

To  carve  upon  the  Disk  so  well 
The  billows,  as  they  sink  and  swell  ? 
"Who,  rapt  on  high  in  heav’nly  thought. 
Hath  holy  inspiration  caught, 

Ch-er  the  surface  of  the  wave 
A  tender  "Venus  to  engrave  ? 

And  though  an  unveil’d  Queen  of  Love-* 
The  mother  of  the  bless’d  above-— 

Yet  all  too  sacred  to  be  seen, 

From  mortal  garc  the  billows  screen. 
Floating  at  will,  like  sea-flow’r  spread, 
Pale  on  its  soft  and  stilly  bed. 

The  gixldess  swimming,  tries  to  urge 
Her  lovely  form  through  foamy  surge. ' 
The  waters  ri|)pling,  moye  aside. 

And  yield,  where’er  her  arms  divide  * 
The  swelling  billows,  and  where  rests 
Her  beauteous  neck  or  rosy  breasts ; 

Bern  through  the  wtt’ry,  azure  ligbt, 
Like  lily  Of  the  purest  white  ^ 


f 
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Kves,  like  Minerva's,  sparkling  blue— 
Like  Cytherea’s, — eyes  of  dew. 

To  iviini  her  cheeks  and  nose,  unite 
A  rosy  red  and  milky  white. 

Paint  her  with  lips  that  but  exist. 

And  pout,  like  Pitho’s,  to  be  kiss'd, 
lleiieath  a  chin  of  finest  mould 
Her  alabaster  neck  unfold ; 


And,  round  these,  to  the  portrait  bring 
A  host  of  Graces  all  on  wing. 

Then,  through  the  robes, meant  to  conceal, 
The  light-blue  robes — why  not  reveal 
One  glory  of  her  lovely  skin, 

A  pletlge  of  countless  charms  within  ? 

*Tis  she  !  'tis  she  !  no  more  I  seek — 

Oh,  Portrait !  you  perba{)s  will  speak  ! 


history  of  the  expedition  to  RUSSIA,  UNDERTAKEN  BY  THE  EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON  IN  THE  YEAR  1812*. 


In  our  Number  for  December  1821,  and  in  that  for  .Tanuary  of  the  present 
year,  we  had  occasion  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  tolerably  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Campaign  in  llussia  in  1812, — of  the  organization,  marches, 
counter-marches,  and  positions — of  the  alternate  advance  and  retreat  of  the 
conteiuling  armies — with  the  series  of  dreadful  and  sanguinary  eonflicts  and 
reverses  of  which  that  memorable  expedition  was  productive.  In  executing 
that  sketch,  we  were  chiefly  guided  by  the  very  valuable  work  of  Colonel 
Iloutourlin,  one  of  the  Aides-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, — a  per¬ 
formance  distinguished  for  the  general  accuracy  of  its  details,  the  candour 
and  impartiality  of  its  admissions,  and  the  extreme  importance  and  interest 
of  its  tactical  expositions  and  military  criticisms.  At  the  same  time,  we  al¬ 
luded  to  other  writers,  English,  French,  German,  and  Russian,  who  have 
treated  of  the  same  subject ;  and  after  combining  and  comparing  the  state¬ 
ments  and  opinions  they  have  given,  with  those  contained  in  Colonel  Boutour- 
lin’s  work,  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  little  or  nothing  had  been  left  for 
future  writers  to  supply.  Under  these  impressions,  we  took  up  the  volumes 
of  the  (’ount  de  Segur,  and  rapidly  glanced  over  their  contents ;  anticipa¬ 
ting  little  beyond  a  repetition  of  the  horrid  derails  with  which  we  w’ere  al¬ 
ready  familiar,  notwithstanding  the  noise  they  have  made  in  Paris,  through¬ 
out  France,  and  indeed  all  over  the  Continent  t.  Our  presentiments  have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  been  realized ;  in’this  work  we  found  much  with  which  we 
were  already  familiar,  but  we  found  more  that  is  perfectly  new  to  us,  and  we 
believe  to  all,  except  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  men  who  escaped  destruction 
amidst  the  snows  and  steppes  of  Russia ;  and  in  perusing  the  narrative,  w'e 
were  perfectly  fascinated  and  spell-bound  by  the  irresistible  charm  of  the 
composition,  and  by  the  painful  and  overpowering  interest  infused  into  it. 

1  he  wildest  fictions  of  imagination  sink  into  nothing,  compared  with  the  dread¬ 
ful  realities  of  this  ever-roemorable  expedition:  And  never  were  these  realities 
brought  so  forcibly  before  us,  or  the  terrible  picture  of  misery,  desolation, 
and  death,  alternating  with  the  most  frightful  atrocities,  the  most  sublime 
courage,  and  the  most  heroic  devotion  so  vividly  pourtrayed.  AVlicn  we  add 
that  these  volumes  exhibit  information  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
*tatesman,  the  warrior,  the  philosopher,  and  the  moralist,  as  well  as  to  the 
tnere  reader  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  is  it  possible  to  say  more  in 
their  praise  ? 

hut,  as  we  have  only  a  few  weeks  ago  devoted  so  many  pages  to  the 
Jlussian  campaign  of  1812,  and  as,  on  many  points,  the  subject-matter  of 
l>outourlin*8  and  SeguFs  works  is  essentially  the  same,  we  shall  more 
specially  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  novettiea  of  the  last-men - 
tjoned  author,  referring  for  details  on  other  points  to  our  former  Num- 


Hiitory  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia,  undertaken  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ki 
*  Tear  1812.  By  General  Count  Philip  ,De  Segur.  In  two  volumes  8vo.,  with  a 
live  Engravings.  London :  Treuttel  and  Wurtz,  dtc.  1825. 

T  The  first  edition  of  Segur's  work,  said  to  have  been  a  large  one,  was  sold  off 
iQ  ten  days  after  publication ;  the  second  edition,  consisting  of  6,000  or  7,000 
WM  disposed  of  in  an  equally  short  period  ;  and  a  third  edition  is  said  to  be 
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Se^r  supplies  a  vast  mass  of  the  roost  curious,  interesting,  and  valuable 
details,  with  respect  to  the  Ex-Emperor  of  France.  Napoleon— hU 
thoughts — his  opinions — his  discussions  with  bis  generals — his  occupations — 
iiis  policy — his  resolutions — his  operations — his  violent  agitations  of  niiml— 
Ids  misgivings — his  daring  and  overwhelming  boldness — his  bodily  infir¬ 
mities— his  mental  agony— his  failings — his  errors — and  his  mighty,  heroic, 
and  unique  deeds,  are  all  brought  successively  under  review ;  and  the 
volumes  before  us,  being  a  record  of  the  achievements  of  Napoleon  in  1812, 
and  of  his  dreadful  reverses,  will  become  familiar,  as  household  words,  to 
every  child  in  France,  and  will  doubtless  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a 
faithful  history  of  some  of  the  most  astonishing  and  roost  important  events 
in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Buonaparte  was  unquestionably — all  things  considered — the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  that  ever  existed.  When  we  think  of  the  events  of  his  life, 
from  the  moment  that  he  drew  breath  in  an  Island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
till  he  expired,  an  exile  on  a  rock  in  the  African  Ocean,  our  positive  assured 
knowledge  can  hardly  secure  us  against  a  suspicion  that  the  whole  is  a 
splendid  vision — a  romance  of  the  wildest  and  most  startling  extravagance. 
Though  we  know  all  the  events  to  have  taken  place  within  the  period  of  our 
existence,  some  of  them  seem  almost  to  transcend  the  limits  of  belief.  M’liat, 
for  example,  will  posterity  say  of  the  escape  from  Elba,  the  second  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Imperial  dynasty, 
without  firing  a  shot,  or  shedding  a  drop  of  blood  ?  The  career  of  this  man 
raises  our  cntliusiasra,  engages  our  minds,  and  excites  our  curiosity.  M'e 
bemn  to  study  his  life,  and  we  are  impelled  on,  from  volume  to  volume,  with 
additional  ardour  ;  and  though  some  of  his  actions  may  disgust  us  as  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  others  lessen  him  as  capricious  or  absurd,  yet  we  like  to  become 
familiar  with  the  whole. 

We  have  read  much  of  Napoleon,  but  it  is  in  Segur's  work  that  we  have 
a  transcript  of  the  dreadful  mental  distress — the  overwhelming  agony  of 
soul — of  tne  ambitious,  haughty,  and  daring  leader  of  the  French.  In  it, 
as  in  a  mirror,  we  remark  that  this  mighty  genius  and  conqueror  gained 
some  of  his  laurels  with  a  bursting  heart.  Indeed,  in  1812,  not  a  few  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  that  courage  which  flows  from  despair— of 
that  courage  which  makes  even  the  feeble  strong.  Yet  the  Emperor  had 
almost  always  the  power  concealing  his  mental  emotions  and  his  misgiv¬ 
ings,  from  bis  most  immediate  attendants,  his  counsellors,  and  his  generals ; 
but  especially  from  his  army.  Even  when  disappointed,  his  bulletins  gene¬ 
rally  pourtrayed  victory,  and  the  prospect  of  the  conquest  of  Russia.  Thus 
the  wily  warrior  seems  to  have  blindfolded  his  troops,  officers,  and  soldiers, 
the  French  nation,  Europe,  nay,  the  world.  But  defeats,  and  time,  the  re- 
vealcr  of  secrets,  and  the  loss  of  his  magnificent  army,  at  length  reluctantly 
unveiled  the  melancholy  truth,  that  Buonaparte  was  defeated. 

The  painful  accounts  which  we  are  about  to  extract  from  Segur's  work 
depict  the  mind  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  under  different  aspects— in 
public  and  in  private — in  health  and  in  sickness — in  the  face  of  his  troops  and 
in  the  interior  of  his  tent — in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  and  after  his  star  had 
been  eclipsed — in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  in  that  of  defeat — ^in  triumph  and 
in  despair ;  and  they  also  show  how  dearly  this  ambitious  hero  paid  ^ 
some  of  the  distinctions  which  will  immortalize  hi^  name,  when  bia.faiUogaj 
hU  errors,  and  bis  crimes,  are  forgotten* — if  indeed  any  thing  connected 
with  such  a  man  can  ever  be  forgotten.  But  it  is  Umf  tQ  oome  ^ 
work  before  us. 

Segur’s  volumes  are  divided  into  books  and  chapters,  and  the  work  is  il* 
lustrated  by  a  map  of  the  countries  between  Paris  and  Moww,  shewing 
the  route  of  the  French  army  hi  the  disaatrous  campaign  of  1812— by  t  vtew 
of  the  paamge  of  the  Niemen— -and  by  tolerable  t^raits  of 
ander,  Murat,  and*  Ney.  Count  Paul  Pbilip  de  Segur  is  son  of  the  dis- 
dnguisbed  Count  Louis  Philip  de  Segur,  and  it  himself  a  well-known  a^ 
celebrated  character.  He  is  one  of  the  chevalien  of  the  order  ^ 
and  is  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  &c.  Tphr 
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Ih'cii  in  service  of  his  country,  and  has  oftencr  than  once  hied  in  her 
cause.  For  some  time  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moscow,  but  was  exchanged  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  He  afterwards  partici> 
jtitetl  in  the  war  in  Spain,  and  in  1812,  after  having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  General  of  Brigade,  he  made  the  Russian  Campaign  in  this  capa¬ 
city,  ami  seems  to  have  enjoyed  advantageous  opportunities  of  observing  all 
the  motions,  and  knowing  all  the  resolutions  of  his  Imperial  Master.  He 
also  sliared  in  the  subsequent  affairs  of  the  French  army,  acquired  fresh 
laurels,  and  was  named  one  of  the  Mareehaux-de^Camp  de  I* etaU Majors 
General  de  l^Armee  *.  The  dedication  of  the  work  to  the  “  Veterans  of  the 
Grand  Army”  is  written  with  great  feeling  and  spirit,  and  in  a  masterly  style. 

Comrades,  (says  Segur,)  I  have  undertaken  the  task  of  tracing  the  History  of  the 
Grand  Army  and  its  Leader  during  the  year  1812.  I  address  it  to  such  of  you  as  the 
ices  of  the  North  have  disarmed,  and  who  can  no  longer  serve  their  country  but  by 
the  recollection  of  their  misfortunes  and  their  glory.  Stopped  short  In  your  noble 
career,  your  existence  is  much  more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present ;  but  when  the 
recollections  are  so  great,  it  is  allow'ahte  to  live  solely  in  them.  I  am  not  afraid, 
therefore,  of  troubling  that  repose  which  you  have  so  dearly  purchased,  by  placing 
before  you  the  most  fatal  of  your  deeds  of  arms.  Who  is  there  but  knows,  that  from 
the  depth  of  his  obscurity  the  looks  of  the  fallen  man  are  involuntarily  directed  to* 
wards  the  splendour  of  his  past  existence— even  when  its  light  illuminates  the  shoal 
on  which  the  bark  of  his  fortune  struck,  and  w'hen  it  displays  the  fragments  of  the 
greatest  of  shipwrecks  ? 

Then— 

I  have  employed  my  leisure  hours  in  separating,  arranging,  and  combining  with 
method  my  scattered  and  confused  recollections.  Comrades  !  I  also  invoke  yours ! 
Sulll^r  not  such  great  recollections,  which  have  been  so  dearly  purchased,  to  be  lost ; 
for  us  they  are  the  only  property  which  the  past  leaves  to  the  future.  Single,  against 
so  many  enemies,  ye  fell  with  greater  glory  than  they  rose.  Learn,  then,  that  there 
was  no  shame  in  being  vanquished  !  Raise  once  more  those  noble  fronts,  which  have 
Iwen  furrow'ed  with  all  the  thunders  of  Europe  !  Cast  not  down  those  eyes,  which 
have  seen  so  many  subject  capitals,  so  many  vanquished  kings  !  Fortune,  doubtless, 
owed  you  a  more  glorious  repose ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  depends  on  yourselves  to 
make  a  noble  use  of  it.  Let  history  inscribe  your  recollections ;  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  misfortune  are  favourable  to  her  labours  :  and  let  truth,  which  is  always 
present  in  the  long  nights  of  adversity,  at  last  enlighten  labours  that  may  not  prove 
unproductive. 

As  for  me,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,  sometimes  painful,  sometimes  glo- 
nous,  of  telling  what  I  have  seen,  and  of  retracing,  perhaps,  with  too  scrupulous  at¬ 
tention,  its  most  minute  details ;  feeling  that  nothing  was  too  minute  in  that  prodi¬ 
gious  Genius  and  his  gigantic  feats,  without  which  we  should  never  have  known  the 
extent  to  which  human  strength,  glory,  and  misfortune,  may  be  carried. 

Segur,  like  Boutourlin,  takes  a  glance  at  the  political  state  of  Europe  before 
Ije  enters  on  the  subject  of  the  campaign,  and  furnishes  some  very  extraor- 
dinary  explanations  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  various  Sovereigns  as 
*>e  proceeds  in  the  discussion ;  all  of  which  we  regret  we  cannot  transcribe. 

hver  since  180T,  (says  our  author,)  when  the  space  lietween  the  Rhine  and  the 
•lemen  had  been  overrun,  the  two  great  empires  of  which  these  rivers  were  the 

undaries,  had  become  rivals.  By  his  concessions  at  Tilsit,  at  the  expense  of 
Sweden,  and  Turkey,  Napoleon  had  only  satisfied  Alexander.  That  treaty 
the  result  of  the  defeat  of  Russia,  and  the  date  of  her  submission  to  the  conti- 
system.  Among  the  Russians,  it  was  regarded  by  some  os  attacking  their 
;  and  by  all  it  was  felt  to  be  ruinous  to  thdr  interests, 
to  th  system  Napoleon  had  declared  eternal  wvt  against  the  English ; 

^^t  system  he  attached  hts  honour,  his  political  existence,  and  that  of  the  nation 
w  hU  sway.  That  83rstem  banished  from  the  Continent  all  merchaiKiise  which 
or  had  paid  duty  In  any  shape  to  EngUmt  He  could  not  succeed  In 
^lishlng  it,  but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  tbe  continental  nations,  and  that 
could  not  be  hoped  fev  but  under  a  single  and  universal  domintom 

^^^^ftSaire  HUtorique  et  Biogiaphique  des  G6nd^x  Francois,  par  M.  Ic  Che- 
*  CowedH  VoL  IX.  p.  UT. 
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Kninoc  had  alienated  the  nutiong  of  Europe  from  her  by  her  conquests,  and  tlje 
monarch^  by  her  revolution,  and  her  new  dynasty.  Henceforward  she  could  no 
hmjrer  look  forward  to  have  either  friends  or  rivals,  but  merely  subjects  ;  for  the  first 
would  have  been  false,  and  the  second  implacable ;  it  followed,  that  all  must  be  sub- 
ject  to  her,  or  she  to  all. 

With  feelings  of  this  kind,  her  leader,  influenced  by  his  position,  and  urged  on  hr 
his  enterprising  character,  filled  his  imagination  with  the  vast  project  of  becoming  the 
sole  master  of  Europe,  by  overwhelming  Russia,  and  wresting  Poland  from  her  do¬ 
minion.  He  had  so  much  difficulty  in  concealing  this  project,  that  hints  of  it  began 
to  escape  him  in  all  directions.  The  immense  preparations  which  so  distant  an  en. 
terprise  required, — the  enormous  quantities  of  provisions  and  ammunition  collecting, 
~the  noise  of  arms,  of  carriages,  and  the  march  of  such  numbers  of  soldiers, — the 
universal  movement, — the  majestic  and  tenible  course  of  all  the  forces  of  the  West 
against  the  East, — every  thing  announced  to  Europe  that  her  two  greatest  culussuses 
were  about  to  measure  their  strength  with  each  other. 

Uul,  to  get  within  reach  of  Russia,  it  was  necessary  to  go  beyond  Austria,  to  cross 
Prussia,  and  to  march  l)etween  Sweden  and  Turkey  ;  an  offensive  alliance  witli  these 
four  powers  was  therefore  indispensable.  Austria  was  as  much  subject  to  the  influence 
of  Napoleon  as  Prussia  was  to  his  arms :  he  had  only  to  declare  his  intentions ; 
Austria  immediately  entered  into  his  plans  with  warmth,  and  Prussia  was  easily  pre* 
vailed  on  to  join  him. 

Treating  of  the  situation  of  Poland,  we  are  told  that  Napoleon 

- even  neglected  to  clear  the  Southern  Polish  provinces  of  the  feeble  hostile  ar¬ 
mies  which  kept  the  (latriotism  of  their  inhabitants  in  check,  and  to  secure,  by  strongly 
organizing  their  insurrection,  a  solid  basis  of  operation.  Accustomed  to  short  me¬ 
thods  and  to  rapid  attacks,  he  wished  to  imitate  himself,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
places  and  circumstances ;  for  such  is  the  weakness  of  man,  that  he  is  always  led  by 
imitation,  either  of  others  or  of  himself,  which,  in  the  latter  case,  that  of  a  great 
man,  is  habit ;  for  habit  is  nothing  more  than  the  imitation  of  one’s  self.  So  true  it 
is,  that  by  their  strongest  side  these  extraordinary  men  are  undone  ! 

The  one  in  question  committed  himself  to  the  fortune  of  battles.  He  prepared  an 
army  of  sht  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  he  fancied  that  that  was  doing  suf* 
ficicnt  to  secure  \dctory,  fVcm  which  he  expected  every  thing.  Instead  of  sacrificing 
every  thing  to  obtain  victory,  it  was  by  that  he  looked  to  obtain  every  thing ;  be 
made  use  of  it  as  a  wn  amr,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  his  end.  In  this  manner  he 
made  it  too  necessary ;  it  was  already  rather  too  much  so.  But  he  confided  so  much 
of  futurity  to  it,  he  overloaded  it  with  so  much  res{X)nsibiHty,  that  it  became  urgent 
and  indispensable  to  him.  Hence  his  precipitation  to  get  within  reach  of  it,  in  order 
to  extricate  himself  from  so  critical  a  position. 

But  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  a  genius  so  great  and  universal ;  we 
shall  shortly  hear  from  himself  by  what  urgent  necessity  he  was  hurried  on ;  and 
even  admitting  that  the  rapidity  of  his  expedition  was  only  equalled  by  its  rashness, 
success  would  have  probably  crowned  it,  if  the  |)rcmature  weakening  of  hit  health  hiul 
left  the  phyticul  const  ituiion  of  this  great  man  all  the  vigour  of  his  viimL 

It  is  very  singular,  that  the  fact  stated  in  the  last  part  of  this  quota¬ 
tion  should  never  have  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  preceding  writers, 
not  even  of  the  French  writers,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  the  disease  of  Na¬ 
poleon  on  the  sanguinary  field  of  Horodino— so  glorious  for  both  the  French 
and  the  Russian  armies — was  the  cause  of  great  indecision  and  want  of 
energy,  and  deprivetl  both  him  and  his  officers  of  the  power  of  there  termi¬ 
nating  the  war,  and  probably  reducing  the  Emperor'  Alexander  td  terms  of 
peace,  or  at  leant  of  conquering  the  most  valnabJe  cf  Ft' 

have  SegtuV.  opinida  of  the  state  of  the  greiat 
^  following  words  : 

Re  ^da  if  mistress  of  the  heights  of  Europe  {  her  flanks  are  supported  by  the 
of  the  north  and  south.  Her  government  can  only  with  great  difficulty  he  driven 
into  a  straight,  and  forced  to  submit.  In  a  space  almost  beyond  the  imagination  to 
conceive,  the  conquest  of  which  would  require  long  campaigns,  to  which  her  clJtnsw 
is  completely  opposed.  From  this,  it  follows,  that  without  the  concurrence  of  Tor- 
key  and  Sweden,  Russia  is  less  vulnerable.  TTic  assistance  of  theae  two  powers 
therefore  requisite  In  order  to  furprisc  her,  to  strike  her  to  the  heart  In  her  modem 
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capitaK  distance,  in  the  rear  of  its  left,  her  prand  army  of  tho  Nic- 

mfii,— and  not  merely  to  precipitate  attacks  on  a  part  of  her  front,  in  plains  where 
the  extent  of  space  prevented  confusion,  and  left  a  thousand  roads  open  to  that' 
army’s  retreat. 

The  meanest  soldier  in  our  ranks,  therefore,  expected  to  hear  of  the  combined 
mnnh  of  the  Grand  V’isir  towards  Kief,  and  of  Bernadottc  against  Finland.  Eight 
sovereigns  were  already  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  Nu()oleon:  but  the  two  who 
had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  quarrel  were  still  deaf  to  his  call.  It  was  an  idea 
worthy  of  the  great  Emperor  to  make  all  the  governments  and  all  the  religions  of 
Kiirojw  march  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  designs  :  their  triumph  would  have 
ken  then  secured;  and  if  the  voice  of  another  Homer  had  been  wanting  to  this  king 
of  so  many  kings,  the  voice  of  the  nineteenth  cenluiT,  the  great  century,  would  have 
supplied  it,  and  the  cry  of  astonishment  of  a  w  hole  age,  penetrating  and  piercing 
through  futurity,  would  have  echoed  from  generation  to  generation,  to  the  latest  fxis- 
lerity  ! 

So  much  glory  was  not  in  reserve  for  us. 

Which  of  us,  in  the  French  army,  cun  ever  forget  his  astonishment,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Kussian  plains,  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  fatal  treaties  of  the  Turks  and  Swedes 
with  Alexander ;  and  how  anxiously  our  looks  were  turned  tow'ards  our  right  unco¬ 
vered,  towards  our  left  enfeebled,  and  upon  our  retreat  menaced  ! 

Here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Segur’s  xvork,  w’e  find  that  this 
author  seems  to  be  horrified  at  the  climate  of  the  north  of  Russia,  which  is 
opposed  to  the  long  campaigns  necessary  to  conquer  her,  and  that  he  cor¬ 
rectly  describes  the  cold  and  the  wunter  as  “  the  terrible  ally  of  the  Mus¬ 
covites.”  This  is  in  consonance  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  day.  Sir 
K.  Wilson,  Mr  Lack  Sezyrma,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  Rostopchin,  M.  Dtipiii, 
and  many  other  authors,  seem  to  be  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Russia 
is  inaccessible.  Yet,  in  a  w’ork  that  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  w  e  find 
an  author,  who,  we  have  occasion  to  knew,  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
empire,  maintaining  that,  in  his  humble  opinion,  Russia  is  accessible,  vuU 
nentbic,  and  even  her  best  provinces  conquerable,  by  a  proper  and  cautious  me¬ 
thod  of  procedure,  and  by  a  smaller  army  than  Napoleon  had  when  he  in¬ 
vaded  this  country,  and  took  possession  of  Moscow  Dr  Lyall,  to  be 
sure,  is  no  soldier,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  wishes  not  to  disturb  the  har- 
inony  of  nations  now  at  peace.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  he  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  some  plan  of  attack,  which  he  would  disclose  on  compulsion,  and* 
perhaps  the  lineaments  of  this  plan  are  contained  in  the  following  words: 
“  As  for  conquering  all  Russia,”  says  the  Doctor,  “  it  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  No  power  on  earth  would  ever  dream  of  such  a  measure,  because  the 
pcatest  part  of  her  territory  is  not  worth  conquering.  Who  would,  follow 
her  to  Siberia,  or  what  power  would  wish  to  possess  that  extensive  country  ? 
The  best  provinces  of  Russia  being  seized,  her  fleets  being  destroyed  or 
blocked  up,  a  pow’erful  navy  being  in  command  of  the  Gulph  of  Finland, 
and  another  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoph, — Petersburgh,  and  the 
ports  of  these  seas,  being  threatened  with  destruction  or  capture,  would  not 
Hussia  be  reduced  to  aclvantageous,  if  not  to  unconditional  terms  t  V* 

Our  author  enters  into  a  long  discussion  respecting  the  connection  of 
r ranee  with  Turkey,  from  which  we  shall  select  a  few  remarks. 

A  Kevolution  had  just  hurled  from  the  throne  the  monarch  w'ho  bod  been  the  friend 
^h’apoleon,  and  with  him  all  hope  of  giving  the  Turks  a  regular  army,  upon  which 

could  depend.  Nappleon,  therefore,  judging  thu^,he  could  no  longer  reckon  upon 

a*»i«aucc  of  thene  ^ai^ans,  fhan Ids  system.  Hen<‘eforward  it  was  Akz- 
hi  id  ;  snd  set  hi,  ‘vas  a  never  hesitacecu  ini 

^  already  p«\  “to  abandon  the  empire  of  the  Fj*  ♦  vo  that  monarch,  in  ordw 
be  tcft  at  liberty  to  possess  h!nr>elf  that  of  the  West. 

Ai  his  great  object  was  the  extension  of  the  continental  system,  and  to  make  it  sur- 
Europe,  the  co-operation  of  Russia  would  complete  its  development.  Alexander 
shut  out  the  English  from  the  compel  Sweden  to  go  to  war  with 

*7^1  the  French  would  drive  them  out  from  the  centre,  from  the  South,  and  from 
of  Europe. 

•  hytlFs  Travels  in  UuniiL  VoL  II.  p.  409.  .  f  Lyall’a  Travel^  VoU  II.  p.  iia 
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But  tbc  divan  was  surrounded  by  the  Busrian,  Englidi, /Anatriao^taod  Swetiish 
envoys,  who,  with  one  voice,  represented  to  it,  “  that  the  Turks  were  ihdebteU  fdr 
their  existence  in  Europe  solely  to  the  divisions  which'  existed  among  the  Christian 
inonarchs ;  that  the  moment  these  were  united  under  the  same  influence,  the  !\laho. 
metans  in  Europe  would  be  overwhelmed ;  and  that  as  the  French  Emperor  was 
advancing  rapidly  to  the  attainment  of  universal  empire,  it  was  him  whom  the  Turks 
had  nK>st  reason  to  dread.” 

To  these  representations  were  added  the  intrigues  of  the  two  Greek  princes  Morozi. 
They  were  of  the  same  religion  with  Alexander,  and  they  looked  to  him  for  the  pjs. 
sesbion  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Grown  rich  by  his  favours  and  by  the  gold  of 
England,  these  dragomen  enlightened  the  unsuspecting  ignorance  of  the  Turks,  jis  to 
the  occupation  and  military  surveys  of  the  Ottoman  frontiers  by  the  French.  They 
did  a  great  deal  more  ;  the  first  of  them  influenced  the  dispositions  of  the  divan  and 
the  capital,  and  the  second  those  of  the  sultan  and  the  army  ;  and  as  the  proud  Mah. 
moud  resisted,  and  would  only  accept  of  an  honourable  j)eace,  these  treacherous 


Greeks  contrived  to  disband  his  army,  and  compelled  him,  by  insurrections,  to  sk 


the  degrading  treaty  of  Bucharest  with  the  Russians. 

Such  is  the  pow  er  of  intrigue  in  the  seraglio ;  two  Greeks  whom  the  Turks  despised, 
there  decided  the  fate  of  Turkey,  in  spite  of  the  sultan  himself.  As  the  latter  de|K>nd. 
cd  for  his  existence  on  the  intrigues  of  his  palace,  he  w'as,  like  all  despots  w  ho  shut 
themselves  up  in  them,  obliged  to  yield ;  the  Morozi  carried  the  day,  but  afterwards 
he  had  them  both  beheaded. 


'W'ith  regard  to  Austria,  Napoleon  exclaimed. 


“  That  Austria  certainly  complicated  every  thing ;  that  she  was  there  like  a  dead 
weight,  that  she  must  be  got  rid  of ;  and  Europe  must  be  divided  into  two  empires ; 


that  the  Danube,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Passau,  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  to  KJi- 
nigsgratz,  and  the  Elbe  to  the  Baltic,  should  be  their  lines  of  demarcation.  Alexander 
should  become  the  Emperor  of  the  North,  and  he  of  the  South  of  Europe.” 


Segur  then  turns  to  the  North. 


In  this  manner  (says  he)  had  we  lost  the  support  of  Turkey  ;  but  Sweden  still  re¬ 
mained  to  us  ;  her  monarch  had  sprung  from  our  ranks ;  a  soldier  of  our  army,  it  was 
to  that  he  ow  ed  his  glory  and  his  throne ;  w  as  it  likely  that  he  would  desert  our 
cause  on  the  first  opportunity  he  had  of  show’ing  his  gratitude  ?  It  w’as  impossible 
to  antici|iate  such  ingratitude  ;  still  less,  that  he  would  sacrifice  the  real  and  perma¬ 
nent  interests  of  Sweden  to  his  former  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  and  perhaps  to  a  weak¬ 
ness  t(»o  common  among  the  upstirt  favourites  of  fortune ;  unless  it  be  that  the  sub* 
mission  of  men  who  have  newly  attained  to  greatness,  to  those  who  boast  of  a  trans¬ 
mitted  rank,  is  a  necessity  of  their  jxrsition  more  than  an  error  of  their  self-love. 

In  this  great  contest  between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  the  ranks  of  the  formtr 
had  l>een  joined  by  one  of  its  most  determined  enemies.  Bernadotte  having  l)een 
thrown  almost  singly  among  the  ancient  courts  and  nobility,  did  every  thing  to  merit 
his  adoption  by  them,  and  succeeded.  But  his  success  must  have  cost  him  dear,  as 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  he  was  first  obliged  to  abandon  his  old  companions,  and  the 
authors  of  his  glor}',  in  the  hour  of  peril.  At  a  later  {period  hediidmore;  he  was 
seen  marching  over  their  bleeding  corses,  joining  w'ith  all  their,  and  formerly  his  ene¬ 
mies,  to  overwhelm  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  thereby  lay  that  of  his  adoption  at 
the  mercy  of  the  first  czar  w’ho  should  be  ambitious  of  reigning  over  the  Baltic, 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  ap|X'ar  that  the  character  of  Bernadotte,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Sweden  in  the  decisive  struggle  which  was  about  to  commence,  were  not 
sufficiently  weighed  in  the  political  balance  of  Napoleon.  His  ardent  and  exclusive 
genius  hazarded  too  much ;  he  overloaded  a  solid  foundation  so  much  that  he  sunk  it. 
Thus  it  w  as,  that  after  justly  appreciating  the  Sw'edish  interests,  as  naturally  bound 
up  with  his,  the  moment  he  wanted  to  weaken  the  power  of  Russia,  he  fancied  that 
he  could  exact  every  thing  from  the  Swedes  without  promising  them  any  thing  in  re¬ 
turn  :  his  pride  did  not  make  any  allow’ance  for  theirs,  judging  that  they  were  t^m 
much  interested  in  the  success  of  his  cause,  for  them  ever  to  think  of  separating  them¬ 
selves  from  it. 

e  must,  however,  take  up  the  history  a  little  earlier  ;  facts  will  prove  that  the 
defection  of  Sweden  w  as  as  much  attributable  to  the  jealous  ambition  of  Berna¬ 
dotte  as  to  Uic  unliending  pride  of  Napoleon.  It  wdll  be  seen  that ‘her  new  mwarrh 
assmmed  to  himself  a  great  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  rupturei  by  offering 
tdliancc  at  the  price  of  an  act  of  treachery.  * 
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hfidataJccn  by  Iht  Emjxror  JWipokon  in  the  year  1812. 

In  paerc  13  we  have  the  following  report : 

Then  also  our  communications  with  Russia  were  put  a  stop  to.  Napoleon  fmme- 
iliatelv  addressed  himself  to  the  prince  of  Sweden  ;  his  notes  were  conceived  in  the 
.stvk-  id' a  lord  paramount  who  speaks  in  the  interest  of  his  vassal,  and  who  is  sensible 
ot  the  ri/lit  he  has  to  his  gratitude  or  submission,  and  who  calculates  upon  it.  He 
«!L>niaiulecl  that  Dernadotte  should  declare  a  real  war  against  England,  shut  her  out 
tr  in  the  Ualtic,  and  that  he  should  send  an  army  of  40,000  Swedes  against  Russia. 
Ill  return  for  this,  he  promised  him  his  protection,  the  restoration  of  Finland,  and 
tw  enty  millions  for  an  equal  amount  of  colonial  produce,  which  the  Swedes  were  first 
!(i  deliver.  Austria  undertook  to  support  this  proposition  ;  but  Bernadotte,  already 
la’i.’!!:  himself  settled  on  the  throne,  answered  like  an  independent  monarch.  Osten- 
s'.  jA  in*  declared  himself  neutral,  opened  his  ports  to  all  nations,  proclaimed  his  rights 
.nil]  liis  grievances,  appealed  to  humanity,  recommended  peace,  and  offered  himself 
.is  ;i  mediator :  secretly,  he  offered  himself  to  Napoleon  at  the  price  of  Norway,  Fin- 
jtid  a  subsidy. 

At  the  raiding  of  a  letter  conceived  in  this  new  and  unexpected  style,  Buonaparte 
1' .IS  M'i/ed  with  rage  and  astonishment.  He  saw  in  it,  and  not  without  reason,  a 
j  rtJ.iediUitcd  defection  on  the  part  of  Bernadotte,  a  secret  agreement  with  his  enemies,! 
lu  \va>  filled  with  indignation  ;  he  exclaimed,  striking  violently  on  the  letter,  and  the 
tjhleoa  which  it  lay  open  :  “He!  the  rascal !  he  presume  to  give  me  advice  !  to 
dict-itc  the  law  to  me  !  to  dare  propose  such  an  infamous  act  to  me  !  and  this  from 
luuii  who  owes  every  thing  to  my  bounty  !  What  ingratitude  !”  Then,  pacing  the 
room  u  ilh  rapid  strides,  he  was  at  intervals  giving  vent  to  such  expressions  as  these  : 
*•  1  ought  to  have  ex|)ected  it !  he  has  always  sacrificed  every  thing  to  his  interests  ! 
Tiiis  IN  the  jiame  man,  who,  during  his  short  ministry,  attempted  the  resurrection  of 
tiu- iitfumou.s  Jacobins  !  When  he  looked  only  to  gain  by  disorder,  he  opposed  the 
ImIi  llrumuire  i  He  it  was  who  was  conspiring  in  the  west  against  the  re.cstablish« 
iuciit  of  law  and  religion  !  Has  not  his  envious  and  perfidious  inaction  already  betrayed 
t!)f  French  army  at  Auerstadt  ?  How  many  times,  from  regard  to  Joseph,  have  I 
juriloitcd  liis  intrigues  and  concealed  his  faults!  And  yet  I  have  made  him  general- 
i:i-chicf,  marshal,  duke,  prince,  and,  finally,  king.  But  you  see  how  all  these  favours, 
Mid  till'  pardon  of  so  many  injuries,  are  thrown  away  on  a  man  like  this  !  For  a 
(vi.turv  |)ast,  if  Sweden,  half  devoured  by  Russia,  still  retains  her  independence,  she 
ewf'-  it  lu  tlie  supjxjrt  of  France.  But  it  matters  not :  Bernadotte  requires  the  baptism 
1  the  ancient  aristocracy  !  a  baptism  of  blood,  and  of  French  blood !  and  you  will 
that,  to  satisfy  his  envy  and  ambition,  he  will  betray  both  his  native  and 
adij  tc'd  country.” 

are  further  informed,  that, 

\Mule  Napoleon,  a  monarch  deriving  his  elevation  from  himself,  relying  on  the  faith 
(•:  treatio,  on  the  remembrance  of  past  benefits,  and  on  the  real  interests  of  Sweden, 
rvijuirul  succours  from  Bernadotte,  the  ancient  monarchs  of  London  and  Petersburgh 
(kiiutnded  his  opinion  with  deference,  and  submitted  themselves  by  anticipation  to 
tin  tMunscls  of  his  experience.  Finally,  while  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  the  grandeur 
i  f  his  elevation,  the  importance  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  habit  of  their  former  rela- 
still  classed  Bernadotte  as  his  lieutenant,  they  appeared  already  to  treat  him  as 
general.  How  was  it  possible  for  him  not  to  seek  to  escape  on  the  one  hand 
'T 'in  a  sense  of  inferiority,  and  on  the  other  to  resist  a  mode  of  treatment,  and  pro- 
Jiiivcs  so  seductive  ?  Thus  it  was  that  the  future  prospects  of  Sweden  were  sacrificed, 

'  i  her  indej‘)endence  for  ever  laid  at  the  mercy  of  Russian  faith  by  the  treaty  of 
1  ^’ershurg,  which  Bernadotte  signed  on  the  24th  of  March  1812.  That  of  Buchar* 
V'’.  hef.veen  Alexander  and  Mahmoud,  was  concluded  on  the  28th  of  May.  Thus 
i.i!.  w  e  lose  the  support  of  our  two  wings. 

Ni  \  ertheless,  the  emperor  of  the  French,  at  the  head  of  more  than  six  hundred 
'  isaiifl  men,  and  already  too  far  advanced  to  think  of  retreating,  flattered  himself 
'  it  his  strength  would  determine  every  thing;  that  a  victory  on  the  Niemen  would 
•  tlif  knot  of  all  these  diplomatic  difficulties  which  he  despised,  probably  too  much  ; 
’■  it  then  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  ascendancy, 
" '  he  eager  to  return  into  his  system,  and  that  all  those  satellites  would  be  drawn 
'  t  Its  vortex. 

c  cannot  find  room  for  the  opinions  of  Napoleon's  best  friends  and  mi- 
hh^itrs,  respecting  tlie  invasion  of  Russia,  while  he  himself  wayret  at  Paris, 
^  *"ugh  liis  armies  were  moving  forwards  to  their  destination.^  Their  dissu^ 
iiad  no  effect.  Even  Foniatowski,  to  whom  the  expedition  appeared 
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to  lioiJ  out  ilie  prospect  of  a  throne,  generously  united  his  exertions  with 
the  KmjK'ror’s  ministers,  in  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  its  danger.  'J  he 
hardy  and  determined  sovereign  overcame  or  eluded  their  objections,  ami  at 
length  silenced  them  all  by  this  extraordinary  conclusion  ; 

“  Do  you  drend  the  war,  as  endangering  my  life  ?  It  was  thus  that,  in 
the  times  of  conspiracy,  attempts  were  made  to  frighten  me  about  Ge(»rfjes; 
he  was  c\’ery  where  to  be  found  upon  my  track  :  that  wretched  being  was  to 
tire  at  me.  Well !  suppose  he  had  !  He  wc*uld  at  the  utmost  have  killed  mv 
aide-df.nimp !  but  to  kill  me  was  impossible !  Had  I  at  that  time  accoinplishtd 
the  decrees  of  fate  ?  I  feel  myself  impelled  towards  a  goal  of  which  I  am  ignorant. 
As  soon  as  I  shall  have  reached  it,  so  soon  shall  I  no  longer  be  of  service, — an  atom 
will  then  suffice  to  put  me  down  ;  hut  till  then,  all  human  effbrts  can  avail  noihinj; 
against  me.  Whether  I  am  in  Paris,  or  with  the  army,  is,  therefore,  quite  indiUVr. 
cm.  When  my  hottr  is  come,  a  fever,  or  a  fall  from  my  horse  in  hunting,  will  kill 
me  as  etrectually  as  a  bullet :  our  days  are  registered.” 

Segur  says  that  Napoleon  was  indeed  prepared  to  meet  every  objection. 

His  skilful  hand  was  able  to  comprehend  and  turn  to  his  purpose  every  disposi. 
tion ;  and,  in  fact,  when  he  wanted  to  persuade,  there  was  a  kind  of  charm  in  his 
dciKirimcnt  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist.  One  felt  overpowered  by  his  superior 
strength,  and  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  submit  to  his  influence.  It  was,  if  it  may 
be  so  explained,  a  kind  of  magnetic  influence  :  for  his  ardent  and  variable  genius  in. 
fused  itself  entirely  into  all  his  desires,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest :  whatever  he 
willed,  all  his  energies  and  all  his  faculties  united  to  effect  :  they  appeared  at  his 
beck :  they  hastened  forward  ;  and,  obedient  to  his  dictation,  simultaneously  assum¬ 
ed  the  forms  which  he  desired. 

It  was  thus  that  the  greater  part  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  gain  over  found 
themselves,  as  it  were,  fascinated  by  him  in  spite  of  themselves.  It  was  flattering 
to  your  vanity  to  see  the  master  of  Eurojx?  appearing  to  have  no  other  ambition,  no 
other  desire  than  that  of  convincing  you  ;  to  Ixdiold  those  features,  so  formidable  to 
multitudes,  expressing  towards  you  no  other  feeling  but  a  mild  and  affecting  bene- 
volencc;  to  hear  that  mysterious  man,  whose  every  word  was  historical,  yielding,  as 
if  for  your  sake  alone,  to  the  irresistible  impulse  of  the  most  frank  and  conflding  dis- 
closure ;  and  that  voice,  so  caressing  while  it  addressed  you,  was  it  not  the  same, 
whose  lowest  whisper  rang  thnnighout  all  Eurojie,  announced  wars,  decided  battles 
settled  the  fate  of  empiro.  ruined  or  destroyed  reputations  ?  What  vanity  could  re¬ 
sist  a  charm  of  great  potency  ?  Any  defensive  position  was  forced  on  all  points ; 
his  eloquence  was  so  much  more  convincing,  as  he  himself  appeared  to  be  convinced. 

On  this  occasion,  there  w’as  no  variety  of  tints  with  which  his  brilliant  and  fertile 
imagination  did  not  adorn  his  project,  in  order  to  convince  and  persuade.  The  same 
text  supplied  him  with  a  thousand  diiferent  commentaries  with  which  the  character 
and  |x>sition  of  each  of  his  interlocutors  inspired  him  ;  he  enlisted  each  in  his  under¬ 
taking,  by  presenting  it  to  him  under  the  form  and  colour,  and  |X}iiit  of  view,  most 
likely  to  gratify  him. 

He  told  the  military  man,  who  was  astonished  by  the  hazard  of  the  expedition, 
but  likely  to  be  easily  seduced  by  the  grandeur  of  ambitious  ideas,  that  peace  was 
to  !)c  conquered  at  Constantinople  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  extremity  of  Europe ;  the 
individual  was  thus  free  to  anticijwlc,  that  it  was  not  merely  to  the  staff*  of  a  mar- 
shal,  but  to  the  sceptre  of  a  monarch,  that  he  might  elevate  his  pretensions. 

To  a  minister  of  high  rank  under  the  ancient  regime,  whom  the  idea  of  shedding 
so  much  blood,  to  gratify  ambition,  filled  w  iih  dismay,  he  declared  “  that  it  was 
a  war  of  policy  exclusively  ;  that  it  was  the  English  alone  whom  he  meant  to  attack 
through  Hussia ;  that  the  cam|>aign  would  Ire  short;  that  afterwards  France  would 
be  at  rest ;  that  it  was  the  fifth  act  of  the  drama— the  dCnoucmentJ** 

To  others,  he  pleaded  the  ambition  of  Russia,  und  the  force  of  circumstance 
which  dragged  him  into  the  war  in  spile  of  himself.  With  su|)erficUil  and  inc'X- 
jrericnced  individual.^,  to  whom  he  neither  Avished  to  explain  nor  dissemble,  he  cut 
matters  short,  by  saying,  “  You  uiulerstand  nothing  of  all  this;  you  are  ignorant 
of  its  antecedents  and  its  conscciuents.” 

Rut  to  the  princes  of  his  family  he  had  long  revealed  the  state  of  hU  thoughts ; 
he  complained  that  they  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  hia  position.  “  C*** 
not  sec,”  said  he  to  them,  “  that,  as  I  w'as  not  born  upon  a  throne*  1  n»u»tsup- 
jiort  myself  on  it,  as  1  ascended  it,  by  my  renown  ?  that  it  is  neoesaary  Iwr  it  to 
00  locreasiiig;  that  a  private  individual*  become  B;  sovereign  Uk#  €Bn  no 
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undertalfVi  htf  the 'Em  per  or  Napoleon  in  the  year  1812. 
joii^or  stop ;  tlmt  lie  mart  •  be  continually  ascending,  and  that  to  be  stationary  is  to 

k-  'li»i  ?” 

Tlie  subsequent  remarks  are  highly  interesting : 

('.ranting  even  that  Xai)oleon’s  soul  was  not  exempt  from  a  tendency  to  superstl- 

I  on.  Iiis  intellect  was  both  too  strong  and  too  enlightened  to  |)ermit  such  vast  events 
\ .  i’r‘;)oiuI  upon  a  weakness.  One  great  inquietude  possessed  him  ;  it  was  the  idea 

I I  that  same  death  which  he  appeared  so  much  to  brave.  His  spirit  misgave  him  at 
the  retlection  ;  and  he  dreaded  that  when  he  should  be  no  more,  the  French  empire, 
that  sublime  trophy  of  so  many  labours  and  victories,  would  fall  a  prey  to  dismem- 
kimcnt. 

“  I’he  lluRsian  emj)eror,”  he  said,  “  vi  as  the  only  soveiieign  who  pressed  upon  the 
Miniinit  of  that  colossal  edifice.  Replete  with  youth  and  animation,  the  strength  of 
his  rival  was  constantly  augmenting,  while  his  was  already  declining.**  It  seemed  to 
t  Ill.  that  Alexander,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  only  waited  the  intelligence  of  his 
j-.i:h.  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  Kurope,  and  snatch  it  from  the  hands  of  his  feeble  suc- 
cisMtr.  While  all  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  all  Germany,  were 
’iiarvliiag  under  his  banners,  why  should  he  delay  to  anticii)ate  the  danger,  and  con- 
Niiidate  the  fabric  of  the  great  empire,  by  driving  back  Alexander  and  the  Russian 
ilit'.uiiii  HI,  enfeebled  as  they  would  be  by  the  loss  of  Poland,  beyond  the  Boris- 
iliones  r" 

Siu  h  were  his  sentiments,  pronounced  in  secret  confidence  ;  they,  doubtless,  com* 
jirl't-d  the  true  motives  of  that  terrible  war.  As  to  his  precipitation  in  commencing 
it,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  hurried  on  by  the  instinct  of  his  approaching  death. 
All  acrid  humour  diifused  through  his  blood,  and,  to  which  he  imputed  his  irascibi- 
!.:y.  (  “  hut  without  which,**  added  he,  “  battles  are  not  to  be  gained,**)  devoured  his 

{'iin>;itrilion. 

A  jiMfound  knowledge  of  the  organization  and  mysteries  of  the  human  frame 
n  >uld  j)i  ohabiy  enable  us  to  decide  whether  this  concealed  malady  was  not  one  of  the 
(ua  vs.  of  that  restless  activity  which  hurried  on  the  march  of  events,  and  in  which 
originated  both  his  elevation  and  his  fall. 

'I'his  internal  enemy  testified  its  presence,  more  and  more,  by  an  internal  pain,  and 
i>y  the  violent  spasms  of  the  stomach  which  it  inflicted.  Even  in  18U6,  at  Warsaw, 
(lurini;  one  of  its  agonizing  crisis,  Napoleon  w'as  heard  to  exclaim,  that  he  carried 
aixnit  with  him  the  germ  of  premature  dissolution,  and  that  he  should  die  of  the 

N.ine  malady  as  his  father.** 

Already,  short  rides  in  hunting,  the  most  gentle  gallop  of  his  horse,  fatigued  him  : 
Ikiw  then  was  he  to  sup|M>rt  the  long  journeys,  and  the  rapid  and  violent  movements 
i>reparatory  to  battles  ?  Thus  it  was,  that  while  the  greater  part  of  those  w  ho  sur- 
!  'andeil  iiiin  concluded  him  to  be  impelled  into  Russia  by  his  vast  ambition,  by  his 
reNties^-  .spirit  and  his  love  of  war,  he  in  solitude,  and  almost  unobserved,  was  poising 
tile  leariul  responsibilities  of  the  enterprise,  and  urged  by  necessity,  be  only  made  up 
hi<  mind  after  a  course  of  painful  hesitation. 

i He  anxiety  of  mind  experienced  by  Buonaparte  before  his  departure  from 
I'renclj  capital,  seems  to  have  been  excessive  ;  he  hesitated  whether  the 
j'rnper  moment  had  arrived,  or  whether  he  should  delay  the  invasion  of 

llu^sia. 


IK*  was  about  to  attack  Russia,  without  having  subjected  Spain  ;  forgetting  the 
‘"iiixim  (jf  w  hich  he  himself  so  often  supplied  both  precept  and  example,  “  never  to 
at  two  places  at  the  same  time ;  but  on  one  only,  and  always  in  mass.**  Where- 
‘  in  fact,  did  he  abandon  a  brilliant,  though  uncertain  position,  in  order  to  throw 
!-::n>i‘lf  into  so  critical  a  situation,  when  the  slightest  check  might  ruin  every  thing, 
*.;,d  w  litre  every  reverse  would  be  decisive  ?*’ 

At  that  e]X)ch,  no  necessity  of  position,  no  sentiment  of  self-love,  could  prompt 
^  ipoleon  to  combat  his  own  arguments,  and  prevent  him  from  listening  to  himself. 
ii'*noe  he  liecame  thoughtful  and  agitated.  He  collected  accounts  of  the  actual  con- 
d. til  III  of  the  diflerent  powers  of  Europe  ;  he  ordered  an  exact  and  complete  summary 
'[  ihvin  to  be  made;  and  buried  himself  in  the  perusal:  his  anxiety  increased;  to 
liim  all  irresolution  was  a  punishment. 

1  .’•equently  was  he  discovered  half  redined  on  a  sofa,  where  he  remained  for  seve- 
hours,  plunged  in  profound  meditation  ;  sometimes  he  started  up,  convulsively, 
1  wiiii  an  ejaculation.  Fancying  he  heard  his  name,  he  would  exclaim,  “  Who 
i  me  .-'’*  Then  rising,  and  walking  about  with  hurried  steps,  he  at  length  added. 


•in:l 

(J 
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•*  No  !  beyond  a  doubt  nothing  i«  jrct;  sufficiently  matured  TWind  me/even  in  mr 
own  famify^  to  admit  of  t«o  distant  a  war.  It  must  be  delayed  for  three  years  !'* 
And  insuntly  be  dictated,  with  precipitation,  the  project  of  a  detailed  note,  by 
which  the  emjKror  of  Austria,  his  fathcr-in-law,  w'as  to  act  as  a  mediator  betwetn 
Itussia,  England,  and  France. 

We  are  further  told,  that  it  is  wrong  to  impute  to  the  counsels  of  Napo¬ 
leon  a  large  portion  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  French. 

Napoleon  was  not  a  man  to  l)e  influenced.  As  soon  as  his  object  was  marked  out, 
and  he  had  made  advances  towards  its  acquisition,  he  admitted  of  no  contradiction. 
He  then  appeared  as  if  he  would  hear  nothing  but  what  flattered  his  determination  ; 
he  repelled  with  ill-humour,  and  even  with  apparent  Incredulity,  all  disagreeable  in- 
telligencc,  as  if  he  feared  to  be  shaken  by  it.  This  mode  of  acting  changed  its  natne 
according  to  his  fortune ;  when  fortunate,  it  was  called  force  of  character ;  when  uii. 
fortunate,  it  was  designated  as  infatuation. 

The  knowledge  of  such  a  disposition  induced  some  subalterns  to  make  ftilsc  reports 
to  him.  Even  a  minister  thought  himself  occasionally  compelled  to  maintain  a  dan. 
gerous  silence.  I'hc  former  inflated  his  hopes  of  success,  in  order  to  imitate  the 
haughty  confidence  of  their  chief,  and  in  order,  by  their  countenance,  to  stamp  upon 
his  mind  the  impression  of  a  happy  omen  ;  the  second  sometimes  declined  commu¬ 
nicating  bad  news,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  avoid  the  harsh  rebuild  which  he  had  then 
to  encounter. 

But  this  fear,  which  did  not  restrain  Caulaincourt  and  several  others,  had  no  in- 
lluence  upon  Duroc,  Daru,  Lobau,  Uapp,  Lauriston,  and  sometimes  even  Berthier. 
These  ministers  and  generals,  each  in  his  sphere,  did  not  spare  the  Emperor  when 
the  truth  was  to  l)e  told.  If  it  so  happened  that  he  w’as  enraged  by  it,  Duroc,  with¬ 
out  yielding,  assumed  an  air  of  indifference  ;  Lobau  resisted  with  roughness ;  Bor- 
thicr  sighed,  and  withdrew'  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  Caulaincourt  and  Daru,  the  one 
turning  |)nle,  the  other  reddening  with  anger,  repelled  the  vehement  contradictions  of 
the  Em|KTor  ;  the  first  with  impetuous  obstinacy,  and  the  second  w'ith  short  and  dry 
tleterminalion.  They  were  often  seen  to  end  these  altercations  by  abruptly  retiring, 
and  shutting  the  d(K»r  after  them  with  violence. 

It  should,  however,  be  added  here,  that  these  warm  discussions  were  never  pro¬ 
ductive  of  bad  consequences  ;  good  temper  was  restored  immediately  after,  without 
leaving  any  other  impression  than  redoubled  esteem  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  for  the 
noble  frankness  which  they  had  displayed. 

1  have  entered  into  these  details,  because  they  are  either  not  known,  or  imperfect¬ 
ly  known  ;  because  Xajwleon  in  his  closet  was  quite  different  from  the  Emperor  in 
public  ;  and  l)ecause  this  jwrtion  of  the  }>alace  has  hitherto  remained  secret.  For  if* 
that  new  and  serious  court  little  w’as  said  :  all  were  rigorously  classed,  so  that  one 
xalon  knew  not  what  passed  in  another.  Finally,  because  it  is  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  great  events  of  history  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  principal  j>ersonagcs. 

After  alluding  to  some  other  events,  Segur  exclaims. 

Such  was  Napoleon  !  Superior  to  the  passions  of  men  by  his  native  greatness,  and 
also  by  the  circumstance  of  being  controlled  by  a  still  greater  passion  1  for  when,  in¬ 
deed,  were  these  masters  of  the  world  ever  entirely  masters  of  themselves  ?  And  thus 
was  blood  again  about  to  flow  ;  and  thus,  in  the  great  career,  the  founders  of  empires 
press  forw  ard  to  their  object  like  Fate,  whose  ministers  they  seem  (and  whose  march 
neither  wars  nor  earthquakes,  nor  all  the  scourges  which  Providence  permits,  ever 
arrest,)  without  deigning  to  make  the  utility  of  their  purposes  comprehensible  to 
their  victims. 

Tlic  time  for  deliberation  had  passed,  and  that  for  action  had  arriv- 
etl.  On  the  9th  of  May  181^^,  Napoleon,  hitherto  always  triumphant, 
quitted  his  palace  never  to  re-enter  it  victorious.  From  Paris  to  Dresden, 
liis  inarch  was  a  continued  triumph 

I 

He  had  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Emi^eror  of  Austria,  several  kings,  and.  a  crowd 
of  princes,  should  meet  him  nt  Dresden,  on  his  way;  his  ^desire  was  ftilfiUed;  sn 
thronged  to  meet  him  ;  sonic  induced  by  hope,  others  prompted  by  fear  f  for  him¬ 
self,  his  motives  were  to  feel  his  jxiwcr,  to  exhibit  it,  and  enjoy  it. 

in  this  a{)proxiination  with  the  ancient  bouse  of  Austria,  be  wiia  amldtkAi  la  rx- 
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I  hibii  to  Germany  a  family  in(x*ting«i  He  imaging  that  so  liriniant  an  aasemblage  of 
I  ^,»vereigns  w  ould  advantageously  contrast  with  the  isolated  state  of  the  Russian  mo- 
naivli ,  ami  that  he  would  ])robabIy  be  alarmed  by  so  general  a  desertion.  In  ftart, 
I  this  as>enil>ly  of  coalesced  monarchs  seemed  to  announce  tlmt  this  war  agaitist  Russia 

I  w.iN  Kuropcan. 

I  ’  ilo  w  IS  then  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  exhibiting  to  it  his  spouse,  the  daughter  of 
I  i;>  I'mjK’rors,  sitting  by  his  side.  Whole  nations  had  quitted  their  homes  to  throng 
I  liSpitli,  ridi  and  poor,  nobles  and  plelieians,  friends  and  enemies,  all  hurried  to 
I  the  >ccne.  'I  here  curious  and  anxious  groups  were  seen  collecting  in  the  streets,  the 
I  ro.ii!s,  ami  the  public  places ;  they  jmssed  whole  days  and  nights  with  their  eyes 
I  iivcil  on  the  door  and  windows  of  his  pidace.  It  Wiis  not  his  crown,  his  rank,  tho 
I  luvurv  ot'  his  court,  but  him — himself — on  whom  they  desired  to  feast  their  eyes ;  a 
I  incinuiio  of  lus  features  which  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  :  they  wished  to  be  able 
[  to  >.iy  to  their  less  fortur»ate  countrymen  and  {X)sterity,  that  they  had  seen  Napoleon. 
I  On  the  stage,  poets  so  far  degraded  themselves  as  to  make  him  a  divinity.  It  was 
I  in  thi'  manner  that  whole  nations  became  his  flatterers. 

I  Tlure  was,  in  fact,  little  difference  between  kings  and  people  in  the  homage  of 
I  tluir  ailniiration ;  no  one  thought  of  imitating;  the  agreement  was  unanimous, 
i  Nevertheless,  the  inward  sentiments  were  very  diff’erent. 

I  At  this  important  interview,  we  were  attentive  in  observing  the  different  degrees  of 
I  real  which  these  princes  exhibited,  and  the  various  shades  of  our  chieftain's  pride, 
j  We  had  hoped  that  his  prudence,  or  the  deadened  feeling  of  displaying  his  power, 
I  wuuM  prevent  him  from  abusing  it;  but  was  it  to  be  expected  t^t  he,  who,  while 
I  ut  an  inferior,  never  s[K)ke  to  his  superiors  but  in  the  language  of  command,  and 
t  who  was  now  the  conqueror  and  master  of  them  (all,  could  submit  to  tedious  and 
I  iniiuue  details  of  ceremony  ?  He,  however,  displayed  moderation,  and  even  tried  to 
I  in  ike  himself  agreeable ;  but  it  was  obviously  an  effort,  and  not  without  allowing 
I  he  experienced  to  be  perceived.  Among  these  princes  he  had  rather  the  air 

I  III  receiving  them,  than  of  being  by  them  received. 

I  On  their  side,  it  might  be  thought,  that,  knowing  his  pride,  and  hopeless  of  sub- 
%  (hung  him,  except  by  means  of  himself,  these  monarchs  and  their  people  only  hu- 
i  iialiated  themselves  before  him  in  order  to  aggravate  the  disproptortion  of  his  eleva- 
I  tlKi,  and  by  so  doing,  to  dazzle  his  moral  vision.  In  their  assemblies,  their  attitude, 
I  their  words,  even  the  tone  of  their  voice,  attested  his  ascendancy  over  them.  All 
I  ''.IV  as.sombled  there  for  his  sake  alone!  They  scarcely  hazard^  an  objection,  so 
j  iiniiris<al  were  they  with  the  full  conviction  of  that  superiority  of  which  he  was 
E  1 1  t.>elf  too  well  aware.  A  feudal  lord  could  not  have  exacted  more  of  his  vassal 
I  vhkl's. 

l!i>  levee  presented  a  still  more  remarkable  spectacle  !  Sovereign  princes  attended 
t  It  in  ordor  to  solicit  an  audience  of  the  conqueror  of  Europe.  They  were  so  inter- 
I  ininulal  with  his  officers,  that  the  latter  were  frequently  obliged  to  take  precautions 
I  ng  niM  involuntarily  crowding  upon  these  new  courtiers,  who  were  confounded  with 
I  tlkin.  It  was  thus  that  the  presence  of  Napoleon  made  distinctions  disap|)ear  ; 
I  f  "  is  as  much  their  chief  as  ours.  This  common  de|iendency  appeared  to  put  all 
•r  nin.l  him  on  a  level.  It  is  probable  that,  even  then,  the  ill.disguised  military  pride 
s  ‘ :  'vwi.d  French  generals  gave  offence  to  these  princes  ;  they  conceived  themselves 
'  r  aisiHi  t„  evjuality  wnth  them  ;  and,  in  fact,  w'hatever  may  be  the  noble  blood  and 
i  -‘Hk  of  the  vanquished,  the  victor  becomes  his  equal. 

I  1  Iii‘  wisest  among  us,  however,  began  to  be  alarmed  ;  they  said,  but  in  an  undcr- 
I  •  "ic*.  that  n  man  must  fancy  himself  more  than  human  to  denaturalize  and  displace 
j  '"vry  thing  in  this  manner  without  fearing  to  be  involved  in  the  universal  confusion. 

‘  I  '"-y  saw  these  monarchs  quitting  the  palace  of  Napoleon  with  their  eyes  inflamed, 
i  ‘’id  their  bosoms  swoln  with  the  most'  poignant  resentment.  They  pictured  them, 
i  '  nng  the  night,  when  alone  with  their  ministers,  giving  vent  to  the  chagrin  by 
I  '‘iHh  they  were  devoured.  Every  thing  was  calculated  to  render  their  suffbring 
I  •  re  acute !  How  importunate  was  the  crowd  which  it  w'as  necessary  to  pass 
•'  r  ,:!i.  in  order  to  reach  the  gate  of  their  proud  master,  while  their  own  remained 
i  ^  rted  :  Indeed,  all  things,  even  their  own  people,  appeared  to  betray  them.  While 
i  * '  I'ting  of  his  good  fortune,  was  it  not  evident  that  he  was  insulting  their  misfor- 

■  •  ''  They  had  therefore  come  to  Dresden  in  order  to  swell  the  pomp  of  Napo- 

’•1'  triumph  ;  for  it  was  over  them  that  he  thus  triumphed  ;  each  cry  of  admiration 
'  i  to  him  was  a  cry  of  reproach  to  them  ;  his  grandeur  was  their  humiliation  ; 

•  ' '  ictory  their  defeat.  * 

''  1‘ut  a  contrast  doei  the  return  of  Buonaparte  through  Oeimany  present 
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to  his  **loriotts  and  apparently  auspicious  advance !  But  the  destinies  of  man 
are  fixed.  He  withdrew  from  Russia  a  fugitive,  and  subsequently  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  individual  dietl  an  exile  on  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  where  an  ungtne- 
rous  enemy  comj>cllcd  him  to  expiate,  by  a  living  death,  his  victories, 
his  greatness,  his  renown.  What  an  impressive  lesson  to  sovereigns, 
esjrecially  to  despots !  What  a  lesson  to  humanity,  of  the  vanity  of  life, 
and  all  worldly  distinctions  !  We  shall  not  follow  the  hero  in  his  ad¬ 
vance.  The  following  details  show  us  the  manner  in  which  Buonaparte 
])reserved  the  afteciion  of  his  soldiers,  after  having  so  often  led  them  to  glory 
and  to  conquest. 

From  Konigsberg  to  Gumbinnen,  he  reviewed  several  of  his  armies ;  conversing 
with  the  soldiers  with  a  gay,  frank,  and  often  abrupt  air,  well  aware  that,  with  such 
unJJophisticated  and  hardy  characters,  abruptness  is  looked  upon  as  frankness  ;  rude- 
tu^  us  force ;  haughtiness  as  true  nobility  ;  and  that  the  delicacy  and  retinements 
of  the  higher  classes  are  in  their  eyes  no  better  than  weakness  and  effeminacy  ;  they 
up{>eur  to  them  like  a  foreign  language,  which  they  do  not  understand;  and  the 
accents  of  which  strike  them  us  ridiculous. 

According  to  custom,  he  promenaded  before  the  ranks.  Knowing  in  which  of  his 
wars  each  regiment  had  been  with  him,  at  the  sight  of  the  oldest  soldiers  he  occa- 
sionally  halted  ;  to  one  he  recalled  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  ;  another  he  reminded 
of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  or  Friedland,  and  always  by  a  single  word,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  familiar  caress.  The  veteran  w’ho  believed  himself  personally  recognized 
by  his  F.mperor,  rose,  in  consequence,  in  the  estimation  of  his  junior  companions,  who 
considered  him  an  object  of  envy.  Na|x4eon,  in  this  manner,  continued  his  inspcc- 
tion  ;  he  overlooked  not  even  the  youngest  soldiers  ;  it  would  seem  that  every  thing 
which  concerned  them  was  to  him  matter  of  interest ;  their  least  wants  were  familiar 
to  him  ;  he  interrogated  them  :  Did  their  captains  take  care  of  them  ?  had  they  receiv¬ 
ed  their  pay  ?  were  they  in  want  ofiany  requisite  ?  he  wished  to  see  their  knapsacks. 

At  length  he  stopped  at  the  centre  of  the  regiment ;  there  being  apprised  of  the 
places  that  were  vacant,  he  re<iuircd  aloud  the  names  of  the  most  meritorious  in  the 
ranks ;  he  called  those  who  w’crc  so  designated  before  him,  and  questioned  them : 
How  many  years*  service  ?  how  many  campaigns?  what  w’ounds  ?  what  exploits? 
lie  then  apfxnnted  them  officers,  and  caused  them  to  be  immediately  installed,  him¬ 
self  prescribing  the  forms  ; — all  particularities  which  delighted  the  soldier.  They 
told  each  other  how  the  great  Emperor,  the  judge  of  nations  in  the  mass,  occupied 
himself  with  them  in  their  minutest  details ;  that  they  com^tosed  his  oldest  and  his 
real  family  !  Thus  it  was  that  he  instilled  into  them  the  love  of  war,  of  glory,  and 
himself. 

The  formidable  aspect  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  may  be  conceived 
from  the  following  remarks : 

Wc  were  ujx)n  the  verge  of  the  Russian  frontier  ;  from  right  to  left,  or  from  south 
to  north,  the  army  was  dis|X)8ed  in  the  following  manner,  in  front  of  the  Niemcn.  In 
the  first  place,  op  the  extreme  right,  and  issuing  from  Gallicia,  on  Drogiezin,  Prince 
Schwartzemberg  and  114,000  Austrians ;  on  their  left,  coming  from  Warsaw,  and 
marching  in  the  direction  of  Rialy stock  and  Grodno,  the  King  of  Westphalia,  at  the 
head  of  79,200  Westphalians,  Saxons,  and  Poles;  by  the  side  of  them  was  the  vice¬ 
roy  of  Italy,  who  had  just  efiected  the  junction,  near  Marienpol  and  Pilony,  cf 
79,,X)0  Bavarians,  Italians,  and  Frenchmen  ;  next,  the  Emjxiror,  with  220,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  the  Dukes  of  Dantzic, 
Istria,  Reggio,  and  Rlchingcn.  They  advanced  from  Thorn,  Marienwerdcr,  and 
F,U)ing,  and  on  the  2lkl  of  June  had  assembled  in  a  single  mass  near  Nogurisky,  * 
league  ul>ovc  Kowno.  F'lnally,  in  front  of  Tilsit,  was  Macdonald,  and  32.500  Prus¬ 
sian^  Bavarians,  and  Poles,  coni|)06ing  the  extreme  left  of  the  grand  army. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready.  From  the  hanks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  the  Cala¬ 
brian  sea,  to  the  Vistula,  were  assembled  617,000  men,  of  whom  490,000  were  pre¬ 
sent  ;  one  siege  and  six  bridge  equipages,  thousands  of  provision -waggons,  innu¬ 
merable  herds  of  oxen,  1372  pieces  of  cannon,  and  thousands  of  artillery  and  hospi* 
taUwaggons,  had  been  direct^  assembled,  and  stationed  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Russian  frontier  river.  The  greatest  part  of  the  jwovision-waggons  were  alone 
behind. 

Sixty  thousand  Austrians,  Pru<«8ians,  and  Spaniards,  were  preparing  to  shed  tbeir 
Wood  for  the  conqueror  of  Wagram,  of  Jeuo,  and  of  Madrid  ;  .for  tbe  man  who 
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finir  times  l)eatcn  dow'n  the  power  of  'Austria,  who  had  humbled  IVussia,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  Spain.  And  yet  all  were  faithful  to  him.  When  it  is  considered  that  one- 
third  of  the  army  of  Naiwleon  was  either  foreign  to  him  or  hostile,  one  hardly  knows 
at  which  most  to  be  astonislied the  audacity  of  one  party,  or  the  resignation  of  the 
Dtlier.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Home  made  her  conquests  contribute  to  her  future 
means  for  conquering. 

As  to  us  Frenchmen,  he  found  us  all  full  of  ardour.  Habit,  curiosity,  and  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  themselves  in  the  character  of  masters  in  new  countries,  actu¬ 
ated  the  soldiers ;  vanity  was  the  great  stimulant  of  the  younger  ones,  who  thirsted 
to  acijuire  some  glory  which  they  might  recount  with  the  attractive  quackery  peculiar 
to  soldiers ;  these  inflated  and  pompous  narratives  of  their  exploits  lieing  moreover 
indispensable  to  their  relaxation,  when  no  longer  under  arms.  To  this  must  Iw  adderl, 
the  ex|)ectation  of  plunder  ;  for  the  exacting  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  as  often  dis- 
•;usted  his  soldiers,  as  the  disorders  of  the  latter  tarnished  his  glory.  A  compromise 
was  necessary  :  ever  since  1805  there  was  a  sort  of  mutual  understanding,  on  his 
jart,  to  wink  at  their  plunder — on  theirs,  to  suffer  his  ambition. 

After  assigning  the  reasons  of  the  objections  to  the  war  made  by  the  Km- 
peror’s  generals  and  officers,  Segur  says. 

What  chief  had  ever  before  so  many  means  of  power  ?  There  was  no  hope 
which  he  could  not  flatter,  excite,  or  satiate. 

Finally,  we  loved  him  as  the  companion  of  our  labours ;  as  the  chief  who  had 
conducted  us  to  renown.  The  astonishment  and  admiration  which  he  insjiired 
tlaltered  our  self-love ;  for  these  we  shared  in  common  with  him. 

With  res])ect  to  that  youthful  c/ife,  which  in  those  times  of  glory  filled  our 
camps,  its  enthusiasm  was  naturaL  Who  is  there  amongst  us  who,  in  his  early 
vears,  has  not  been  fired  by  the  perusal  of  the  warlike  exploits  of  the  ancients 
and  of  our  ancestors  ?  Should  we  not  have  all  desired,  at  that  time,  to  be  the 
heroes  whose  real  or  imaginary  history  we  perused  ?  At  that  period  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  if  those  recollections  had  been  suddenly  realized  before  us ;  if  our  eyes, 
instead  of  reading,  had  witnessed  the  performance  of  those  miracles,  if  we  had 
felt  their  sphere  of  action  within  our  reach,  and  if  employments  had  been  offered 
to  us  by  the  side  of  those  brave  paladins,  w'hose  adventurous  lives  and  brilliant 
renown  our  young  and  vivid  imagination  had  so  much  envied;  which  of  us 
would  have  hesitated  ?  VVho  is  there  that  would  not  have  rushed  forward,  re¬ 
plete  with  joy  and  hope,  and  disdaining  an  odious  and  sc*andalous  repose? 

Such  were  the  rising  generations  of  that  day.  At  that  jieriod,  every  one  was 
Iree  to  be  ambitious !  a  period  of  intoxication  and  prosperity,  during  which  the 
I  rench  soldier,  lord  of  all  things  by  victory,  considered  himself  greater  than 
the  nobleman,  or  even  the  sovereign,  whose  lands  he  traversed !  To  him  it  ap- 
l>wred  as  if  the  kings  of  Europe  only  reigned  by  permission  of  his  chief  and  of 
Ids  arms. 

thus  it  was  that  habit  attached  some,  disgust  at  camp-service  others ;  novelty 
prompted  the  greater  part,  and  especially  the  desire  of  glory  ;  but  all  were  sti- 
iimlaitMl  by  emulation.  In  fine,  confidence  in  a  chief  had  been  always  tbr- 
tunate,  and  hope  of  an  early  victory,  which  would  terminate  the  war  at  a  blow, 
aiiJ  restore  us  to  our  firesides  ;  for  a  war,  to  the  entire  army  of  Napoleon  (as  it 
"  w  to  Some  volunteers  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.)  was  often  no  more  than 
«  single  battle,  or  a  short  and  brilliant  journey, 
lliey  were  now  about  to  carry  such  a  war  to  the  extremity  of  Europe,  where 
European  army  had  been  before.  They  were  about  to  erect  the  columns 
0  Hercub's.  The  greatness  of  the  enterprise  ;  the  agitation  of  co-operating 
irope ;  the  imposing  apparatus  of  an  army  of  400,000  foot,  and  80,000  horse  ; 
^  niany  warlike  reports  and  martial  clamours,  kindled  the  minds  of  veterans 
cnisclves.  It  was  im]X)ssible  for  the  coldest  to  remain  unmoved  amid  the  ge* 
'^*>^1  impulse ;  to  esca])e  from  the  universal  influence, 

describes  the  preparations  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  resist  so 
oj'roulable  an  assailant ;  but  we  have  given  the  details  of  them  in  our  review 

work,  to  which  we  roust  now  refer  the  reader. 

*  “/-‘b  the  French  army  was  near  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  we  are  in- 
*«^nied,  that 

had  travelled  in  a  carriage  till  that  time,  mounted  his  horse  at 
®  in  the  mominff.’  He*  reconnoitred  the  Uussian  river,  without  dia- 
XVI.  ^  X  X 
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iruisln^  has  been  false!  j  asserted,  and  under  cover  of  the  nijjht  crws(v! 

this  lioundary,  which  five  months  afterwards  he  was  only  enabled  to  repass  under 
cover  of  the  same  obscurity*  When  he  came  up  to  the  bank,  his  horse  audtlenlv 
stumbled,  and  threw  him  on  the  sand.  A  voice  exclaimed,  “  This  is  a  bad 
omen  :  a  lioman  would  recoil  !*’  It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  himself,  or 
one  of  his  retinue,  who  pronounced  these  words. 

Although  Napoleon  hurried  across  the  bridge,  to  plant  his  foot  on  the 
Russian  territory,  while  the  soldiers,  who  were  animated  by  his  looks,  sa¬ 
luted  him  with  their  accustomed  acclamations,  he  appeared  somewhat  op- 
preascil  and  sad  ;  but  at  length  he  suddenly  put  spurs  to  his  horse — dashed 
into  the  country — and  advanced  above  a  league,  surrounded  by  solitude :  he 
appeared  on  fire  to  come  into  contact  with  the  eneniy.  Some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  passage  of  the  Niemen  proved  a  melancholy  prelude  of 
subsequent  misfortune,  and  seemed  to  cast  “  ominous  conjecture  on  the 
whole  success.**  When  descending  towards  Kovno, 

Some  of  the  soldiers  thought  they  heard  the  distant  report  of  cannon.  As  we 
marched,  we  endeavoured  to  distinguish  on  which  side  the  battle  was  g(»ing  on. 
Rut,  with  the  exception  of  some  troops  of  cossacks  that  day  as  well  as  the  en¬ 
suing,  the  climate  alone  displayed  itself  in  the  character  of  an  enemy.  In  fact, 
the  Kmperor  had  scarcely  passed  the  river,  when  a  rumbling  sound  began  to  aj;!- 
tate  the  atmosphere.  In  a  short  time  the  day  became  overcast,  the  wind  rose, 
and  brought  with  it  the  inauspicious  mutterings  of  a  thunder  storm.  *rhat  mena¬ 
cing  sky  and  unsheltered  country  fillefl  us  with  melancholy  impressions.  There 
were  even  wime  amongst  us,  who,  enthusiastic  as  they  had  lately  been,  were  terri¬ 
fied  at  what  they  conceived  to  he  a  fatal  presage.  To  them  it  appeared  that 
those  combustil)le  vapoure  were  collecting  over  our  heads,  and  that  they  wouM 
descend  up«»n  the  territory  we  approached,  in  order  to  guard  its  entrance. 

It  is  quite  certain,  that  the  storm  in  question  was  as  great  as  the  enterprise  in 
which  we  were  engaged.  During  several  hours,  its  black  and  heavy  masses  ac¬ 
cumulated  and  hung  upon  the  inarch  of  the  whole  army  :  from  right  to  Icfl, 
over  a  space  of  fitly  leagues,  it  was  threatened  by  its  lightnings,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  its  torrents  :  the  roads  and  fields  were  inundated  ;  the  insupport- 
ahle  heat  of  the  atmosphere  was  suddenly  changed  to  a  disagreeable  chillnt's^. 
Ten  thousand  horses  perished  on  the  march,  and  more  especially  in  the  bivouacs 
which  followed.  A  large  quantity  of  equipages  remained  abandoned  on  the 
sands;  and  great  numbers  of  men  siibsequentiv  gave  wav. 

A  convent  served  to  shelter  the  Emperor  against  the  first  fury  of  the  temped. 
From  hence  he  shortly  departed  for  Kowno,  w’here  the  greatest  disorder  prevail¬ 
ed.^  The  claps  of  thunder  were  no  longer  noticed ;  those  menacing  rejK)rts, 
which  still  murmured  over  our  heads,  appeared  forgotten.  For,  though  this  com¬ 
mon  phenomenon  of  the  season  miglit  have  shaken  the  firmness  of  some  few 
mindii,  with  the  majority,  the  time  of  omens  had  passed  away.  A  scepticism, 
ingenious  on  the  part  of  some,  thoughtless  or  coarse  on  the  part  of  others,  earth- 
born  passions  and  imperious  wants,  have  diverted  the  souls  of  men  from  that  hea¬ 
ven  whence  they  are  derived,  and  to  which  they  should  return.  The  army, 
therefore,  recognised  nothing  but  a  natural  aad  unseasonable  accident  in  this  dis¬ 
aster ;  and  far  from  interpreting  it  as  the  voice  of  reprobation  against  aggr^ion, 
for  which,  moreover,  it  was  not  answerable,  Ibund  in  it  nothing  but  a  motive  of 
Hidignatioii  against  fortune  or  the  skies,  which,  whetlier  by  chance,  or  otherwise, 
it  so  terrible  a  presage. 

That  very  day,  a  {larticular  calamity  was  added  to  the  general  disaster.  At 
Kowno,  Namleon  w.is  exasjierated  against  the  Vila,  the  bridge  over  which  the 
Cossacks  hau  broken  down,  and  which  op])osed  the  passage  of  Oudinot.  He  af¬ 
fected  to  despise  it,  like  every  thing  else  that  opposed  him,  and  ordered  a  squa¬ 
dron  of  the  rolish  guanl  to  swim  the  river.  These  picked  men  obeyed  the  order 
without  hesitation.  At  fii>t,  they  proceeded  Sn  good  order,  and  when  ® 
their  depth^  redoubled  their  exertions.  Tliey  soon  reached  the  middle 
liver  by  swimminA  But  there,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  broke  th«r  order* 
Their  horses  thei^  became  frightened,  quitteii  their  ranks,  and  were  carriw 
away  by  the  violence  of  the  waves.  They  no  longer  swam,  but  floated  about  la 
acattered  groups.  Their  riders  stni^led  in  vain  ;  at  length  their  strengthga^*^ 


but  it  was  for  their  country ;  it  was  in  her  presence,  and  fbr  the  sake  of  the«r 
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ilclivcrers,  tliat  they  devoted  themselves;  and  even  when  on  the  point  of  bein;; 
cihmlphcd  for  ever,  they  suspended  their  unavailing  stru^^lp,  turned  their  faces 
lovrard  Napoleon,  and  exclaimed,  “  Vive  VEmpereur  /”  Three  of  them  were  es- 
j)eclallv  remarked,  who,  with  their  heads  still  above  the  billows,  repeated  this 
cTf.  and  perished  instantly.  The  army  was  struck  with  mingled  horror  and  ad¬ 
miration. 

The  conduct  of  Napoleon  to  Poland  savours  of  that  infatuation  which 
is  the  constant  forerunner  of  misfortune.  Why  did  he  not  at  once  proclaim 
the  independence  of  that  country  ?  He  had  only  to  say,  “  Let  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  exist,"  to  attach  to  his  fortunes  a  nation  of  heroes — to  secure  the 
affections  of  the  Lithuanian,  through  whose  territory  he  was  to  march — to 
establish  an  indestructable  base  for  his  subsequent  operations — to  oppose  a 
formidable  barrier  to  Russia — to  have  in  his  rear  a  friendly  and  gallant 
people,  upon  whose  country  he  could  fall  back  in  the  event  of  sustaining  re¬ 
verses— and  to  kindle  into  fury  that  deadly  hatred  of  the  Muscovite  race 
uhich  oppression  had  only  partially  smothered,  not  extinguished.  If  his 
expedition  to  Russia  had  not  for  its  object  ultimately  to  re-establish  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  it  had  no  legitimate  object  whatever ;  it  was  a  mere 
aggression,  as  lawless  and  violent  as  the  incursion  of  a  Tartar  or  Calmuc 
horde,  and  merited  the  disasters  by  which  it  was  overtaken.  But  had  Na¬ 
poleon  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Poland,  his  cause  would  have  been 
sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe ;  public  opinion  would  have  sustained 
him  amidst  his  most  cruel  calamities ;  and  even  these  calamities  would  have 
been  incredibly  mitigated.  The  Poles  had  a  right  to  this  at  his  hand  ;  and 
he  proved  false  to  his  own  fortune  and  renown,  and  probably  accelerated  his 
fall  by  temporising  for  the  sake  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  who,  he  ought  to 
have  known,  were  anxiously  watching  the  moment  when  his  star  should 
begin  to  wax  dim.  How.different  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  campaign  in  Germany,  had  he  roused  to  arms,  by  the  watch-words  of 
Lit  erf p  and  Independence  ^  a  martial  and  high- spirited  jHJople,  who  would 
have  rallied  round  his  eagles,  and  felt  all  that  was  most  hallowed  in  the  name 
of  country  identified  with  his  glory  and  success ! 

hut  we  pass  over  this  painful  retrospect,  as  well  as  many  of  the  details  of 
the  misery  the  array  already  experienced,  and  the  cruel  measures  which  ne¬ 
cessity  rendered  expedient  for  the  support  of  such  masses  of  soldiers.  The 
subsequent  picture  is  quite  appalling. 

Napoleon  was  frequently  compelled  to  shut  his  eyes  to  a  system  of  plunder 
which  he  vainly  prohibited  ;  too  well  aware,  also,  of  the  attraction  which  that 
mode  of  subsistence  has  for  the  soldier  ;  that  it  caused  him  to  love  a  state  of 
things  which  enriched  him ;  that  it  placed  him,  by  virtue  of  the  Authority 
which  it  often  conferred,  over  classes  superior  to  his  owm ;  that  in  his  eyes  it 
had  all  ihe  charm  of  a  w'ar  of  the  jwor  against  the  rich  ;  in  short,  that  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  being,  and  feeling  that  he  was,  the  strongest,  was,  under  such  circum-. 
stances  incessantly,  repeated  and  brought  home  to  him.  Najwleon,  however, 
grew  indignant  at  the  intelligence  of  these  excesses.  He  issued  an  angry  pro¬ 
clamation,  and  he  directed  moveable  columns  of  French  and  Lithuanians  to  see 
tu  its  execution.  We,  who  were  irritated  at  the  sight  of  the  pillagers,  were  zea¬ 
lous  to  pursue  and  punish  them  ;  but  when  the  bread  and  cattle  were  taken  from 
them,  and  they  were  seen  slowly  retreating,  sometimes  eying  us  with  a  hollow 
look  of  condensed  despair,  sometimes  bursting  into  tears ;  and  when  they  were 
hwrd  to  murmur,  that,  not  content  with  giving  them  nothing  to  live  onfall 
‘subsistence  was  taken  from  them,  and  that  the  obvious  intention  was  to  starve 
wem  to  deatli ;  we,  then,  in  our  turn,  accused  ourselves  of  barbarity  to  our 
pwu  {leople;  the  luurmurers  were  recalled,  and  their  prey  restored.  Indeed, 
It  was  injurious  necessity  which  impelled  to  plunder.  The  officers  theniselvet 
^  uo  other  means  of  subsistence  than  from  the  share  which  the  soldiers  give 
mem.  A  position  of  so  much  excess  engendered  fresh  excesses.  'These  rude 
with  arma  in  their  hands,  assaulted  by  so  numy  imperious  wants,  could 
l^f^ly  remain  moderate.  They  arrived  famished  at  habitations ;  at  first  they 
Wted,  but,  either  for  the  want  of  being  understood,  or  hi  consequence  the 
^usal  or  inability  ot’  the  inhabitants  to  satisfy  their  demands,  and  their  not 
able  to  wait*  altercations  generally  arose ;  then,  as  they  became  mere 
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mid  niorrf  exai^penited  with  hunger,  they  became  Turious,  and  after  ritiing  Urth 
cottage  and  place  without  tinding  the  subsistence  wliich  they  sought  fur,  tliev, 
in  the  violence  of  their  despir,  accused  the  inhabitants  of  being  their  enemies! 
ami  took  their  revenge  of  the  nroprietors  by  destroying  their  projierty. 

There  were  some  w’ho  actually  destroyed  themselves  rather  than  proceed  to 
such  extremities ;  others  did  the  same  after  so  pnareeding :  these  were  tlie 
youngest.  They  placed  their  foreheads  on  their  muskets,  and  blew  out  their 
brains  on  the  public  road.  Hut  many  grew  callous  ;  one  excess  led  to  another, 
as  people  often  grow”  angry  with  the  blows  which  they  inflict.  Among  the  lat¬ 
ter,  some  vagabonds  took  vengeance  of  their  distresses  upon  persons ;  in  the 
midst  of  so  inauspicious  on  aspect  of  nature,  they  became  denaturalizetl;  aban. 
doned  to  themselves  at  so  great  a  distance  from  home,  they  imagined  that 
every  thing  was  allowed  them,  and  that  their  sutterings  authorised  them  in 
making  others  suffer. 

•  In  an  army  so  numerous,  and  composed  of  so  many  nations,  it  was  natural 
also  to  find  more  malefactors  than  in  a  smaller  one;  the  causes  of  so  many  evils 
induced  fresh  ones ;  already  enfeebled  by  famine,  it  was  necessary  to  make  for¬ 
ced  marches  in  order  to  fly  from  it,  and  reach  the  enemy.  At  night  when  they 
halted,  the  soldiers  thronged  into  the  houses;  there,  worn  out  with  fatigue  ami 
want,  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  first  dirty  straw  they  met  with.  The 
most  robust  had  barely  spirits  left  to  knead  the  flour  which  tliey  found,  and  to 
light  the  ovens  with  which  all  those  wooden  houses  were  supplied  ;  others  had 
scarcely  strength  to  go  a  lew  paces  in  order  to  light  the  fires  necessary  to  cook 
some  food  ;  their  officers,  exhausted  like  themselves,  feebly  gave  orders  to  take 
more  care,  and  neglected  to  see  that  their  orders  were  obeyed.  A  jjiecc  of  burnt 
wood,  at  such  times  escaping  from  an  oven,  or  a  spark  from  the  fire  of  the 
bivouacs,  were  sufficient  to  burn  a  castle  or  a  whole  village,  and  cause  the  deaths 
of  numerous  soldiers,  to  whom  they  might  have  given  a  miserable  refuge.  In 
other  respects,  these  disonlers  were  very  rare  in  Lithuania. 

It  is  evident  that  Buonaparte  underrated  the  power  and  the  opposition  of 
Russia. 

To  these  motives  of  the  stay,  perhaps  too  much  protracted,  which  Naiwlcoii 
made  at  Wilnn,  those  who  were  nearest  to  his  person  have  added  another.  They 
said  to  each  other,  that  a  genius  so  vast  as  his,  and  always  increasing  in  activity 
and  audacity,  was  not  now  seconded,  as  it  had  been  formerly,  by  a  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution. 

They  were  alarmed  at  no  longer  finding  their  chief  insensible  to  the  heat  of  a 
burning  atmosphere  ;  and  they  remarked  to  each  other,  with  melancholy  forc- 
iKKlings,  the  tendency  to  corpulence  by  which  his  frame  was  now  distinguished  ; 
the  sure  sign  of  a  premature  tlebility  of  system. 

Some  of  them  attributed  this  to  his  frequent  use  of  the  bath.  They  were  ig¬ 
norant,  that,  far  from  being  a  habit  of  luxury,  this  had  become  to  him  an  indi-n- 
pensable  relief  from  a  bixlily  aliment  of  a  serious  and  alarming  character,  wliicl) 
his  policy  carefully  concealed,  in  order  not  to  excite  cruel  exiwjctations  in  his  ad¬ 
versaries. 

Such  is  the  inevitable  and  unhappy  influence  of  the  most  trivial  causes  over 
the  destiny  of  nations.  It  will  be  shortly  seen,  when  the  profoundest  combina¬ 
tions,  which  ought  to  have  secured  the  success  of  the  boldest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
useful  enter|)rize  in  a  Kuropean  {mint  of  view,  come  to  be  developed how,  at 
the  decisive  moment,  on  the  plains  of  the  Moskwa,  nature  paralysed  genius,  and 
the  man  was  wanting  to  the  hero.  The  numerous  battalions  of  Russia  were  then 
insufficient  to  defend  her ;  a  stormy  day,  a  sudden  attack  of  fever,  were  her 
salvation. 

It  will  be  only  just  and  proper  to  revert  to  this  observation,  when,  in  exam¬ 
ining  the  picture  which  I  shall  be  forced  to  trace  of  the  battle  of  the  Mwkwa,  I 
sliall  be  found  re{)eatinff  all  the  complaints,  and  even  the  reproaches,  which  an 
unusual  inactivity  and  languor  extorted  from  the  most  devoted  friends  an<l  con¬ 
stant  admirers  of  tliis  great  man.  Most  of  them,  as  well  as  those  who  have  sub¬ 
sequently  given  an  account  of  the  battle,  were  unaware  of  the  bodily  sufferings 
of  a  chief,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  depression,  exerted  himself  to  conceal  their 
cause.  Ttiat  which  was  eminently  a  misfortune,  these  narrators  have  designated 
as  a  fault 

Besidei^  at  800  leagues  distance  from  one's  home,  after  so  many  fatigues  awl 
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facritices,  al  the  instant  when  victory  escaped  from  tlieir  fjrasp,  and  a  frij^htful 
.,rvN|)ecl  revealed  itself,  it  was  natural  to  expect  severity  of  judgment ;  and  the 
judires  had  sutlered  too  much  themselves,  to  allow  theirs  to  be  impartial. 

‘  As  for  myself,  I  shall  not  conceal  what  I  witnessed,  in  the  persuasion  that  truth 
is  of  all  tributes  that  which  is  alone  worthy  of  a  great  man  ;  of  that  illustrious 
captain,  who  had  so  often  extracted  prodigious  advantage's  from  every  occurrence, 
not  excepting  his  reverses ;  of  that  man  who  raised  himself  to  so  great  an  emi¬ 
nence,  tliat  posterity  will  scarcely  be  enabled  to  distinguish  the  shadow  attacheil 
to  a  glory  so  brilliant. 

The  French  army  continued  to  advance,  and  the  Russian  army  to  retreat, 
cautiously  and  systematically  avoiding  a  combat  which  the  French  Emperor 
so  ardently  desired,  and  drawing  him  on  to  his  fate. 

'file  emperor  now  decided;  the  course  of  the  Diina  and  of  the  Borisihenes 
luirked  out  the  French  line.  The  army  was  thus  (juartered  on  the  banks  of 
tLcse  two  rivers,  and  in  the  interval  between  them  ;  Poniatowski  and  his  Foies 
;it  .Alohilef;  Davoust  and  the  first  corps  at  Orcha,  Dubrowna,  and  Luibowiezi ; 
Murat,  Xey,  the  army  of  Italy  and  the  guard,  from  Orcha  and  Dubrowna  to 
Witepsk  und  Suraij.  The  advance  posts  at  Lyadi,  V^inkowo,  and  Velij,  ojipo- 
Mte  to  those  of  Barclay  and  Bagration;  for  these  two  hostile  armies,  the  one 
living  from  Napoleon,  across  the  Diina,  by  Drissa  and  Witepsk,  the  other,  es¬ 
caping  Davoust  across  the  Berizina  and  the  Boristhenes,  by  way  of  Bobruisk, 
Hickof,  and  Smolensk,  succeeded  in  forming  a  junction  within  the  interval 
bounded  by  these  two  rivers. 

As  soon  iis  the  Flmperor  had  made  up  his  mind,  he  returned  to  Witepsk  with 
liis  fjuard ;  there,  on  the  iJ8th  of  July,  in  entering  the  imperial  head-ipiarters, 
belaid  down  his  sword,  and  abruptly  depositing  it  on  his  maps,  with  which  his 
tables  were  covered,  he  exclaimed,  Here  I  stop  !  here  I  must  look  round  me ; 
rally ;  refresh  my  army,  and  organize  Poland.  The  campaign  of  1812  is  finished; 
that  of  1813  will  do  the  rest. 

IVith  tile  conquest  of  Lithuania,  the  object  of  the  war  was  attained,  and, 
nevertheless,  that  war  appeared  scarcely  to  have  commenced  ;  for  it  was  places 
that  were  vanquished,  and  not  men.  The  Russian  army  was  unbroken  ;  its  two 
wings,  which  had  been  separated  by  the  vivacity  of  the  first  onset,  had  now 
united.  We  were  in  the  finest  season  of  the  year.  It  was  in  this  situation  that 
Napoleon  believed  himself  irrevocably  decided  to  halt  on  the  hanks  ot  the  Boris- 
theness  and  the  DUna.  At  that  time,  he  could  much  more  easily  deceive  others 
as  to  his  intentions,  as  he  actually  deceived  himself. 

are  told  that  the  line  of  defence  was  already  traced  upon  Napoleon's 
maps,  and  that 


He  was  seen  exploring  Witepsk  and  its  environs,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  places 
wh0re  he  was  likely  to  make  a  long  residence.  Establisliinents  of  all  kinds  were 
wrmed  there.  Thirty-six  ovens,  capable  of  providing  at  once  29,000  limves  of 
bread,  were  constructed.  Neither  was  the  useful  alone  attended  to  ;  embellish - 
nient  was  also  considered.  Some  stone  houses  spoiled  the  ajipearance  of  the  square 
of  the  palace ;  the  F^raperor  ordered  his  guard  to  pull  them  down,  and  clear  awapr 
the  rubbish.  Indeed,  he  was  already  anticipating  the  pleasures  of  winter ;  Pari¬ 
sian  actors  must  come  to  Witepsk ;  and  as  that  city  was  abandoned,  fair  spec¬ 
tators  must  be  attracted  from  Warsaw  and  Wilna. 

His  star  at  that  time  enlightened  his  path :  happy  had  it  been  for  him,  if  he  had 
not  afterwards  mistaken  the  movements  of  his  imjiatience  for  the  inspirations  of 
ffonius.  whatever  may  be  said,  it  was  by  himself  alone  that  he  suffered 

inisclf  to  be  hurried  on  ;  for  in  him  every  thing  proceeded  from  himself,  and  it 
'^as  a  vain  attempt  to  seduce  his  prudence.  In  vain  did  one  of  his  marshals  en¬ 
courage  his  hopes  of  insurrection  of  the  Russians,  in  consequence  of  the  procla¬ 
mations  which  his  officers  of  the  advanced  guard  had  been  instructed  to  dissemi- 
n^e.  Some  Poles  had  intoxicated  that  general  with  inconsiderate  promises, 
icut^  by  the  delusive  hope  common  to  all  exiles,  with  which  they  flatter  the 
B  Ihe  leaders  who  rely  upou  them, 
m  was  the  individual  whose  incitements  were  most  frequent  and  ani- 

a  eo.  Tired  of  repose,  and  insatiable  of  glory,  that  monarch,  who  considered 
ted  ^  within  his  grasp,  was  unable  to  repress  his  emotions.  He  qiiit- 

‘he  advanced  guard,  went  to  Witejisk,  and,  in  a  private  interview  with  the 
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Kmperora  ^avc  way  to  his  !ni|)etiiosily.  He  accuscnl  tlie  ]lu!vsian  army  ot’  cowar- 
«Iice  ;  according  to’ him,  it  hatl  tailed  in  the  rcndesi>ou*  before  Witepsk.ujiU'it  had 
bet  a  an  affair  of  a  duel.  It  was  a  panic.struck  army,  which  his  light  cavalry 
alone  was  sulficient  to  put  to  flight  This  ebullition  extorted  a  smile  from.  Na¬ 
poleon;  but  in  order  to  moderate  his  fervour,  he  said  to  him;  “Nlurat!  the 
first  campaign  in  Uiissia  is  finished  ;  let  us  here  plant  our  eagles.  Two  gnat 
rivers  mark  out  our  position ;  let  us  raise  block-houses  on  that  line  :  let  our  fires 
cross  each  other  on  ail  sides.  Let  us  form  in  si^uare  battalion  ;  cannons  at  the 
angles  and  the  exterior :  let  the  interior  contain  our  quarters  and  our  maga- 
zincs  ;  1813  will  see  us  at  Moscow — 1814  at  Petersburg.  The  llussiau  war  is 
a  war  of  three  years  !’* 

It  was  thus  that  his  genius  conceived  every  thing  in  misses,  and  his  eye  ex- 
t)atiated  over  an  army  of  400,000  men  as  tf  it  were  a  regiment. 

That  very  day  he  loudly  addressed  an  administrator  in  the  following  words; 

“  As  for  you,  sir,  you  must  take  care  to  provide  subsistence  for  us  in  these 
quarters ;  for,**  added  he,  in  h  higher  tone,  and  addressing  himself  to  some  of 
his  officers,  “  w  e  shall  not  repeat  the  folly  of  Charles  the  Xllth.**  Ilut  his  ac¬ 
tions  in  a  short  time  belied  his  wonls;  and  there  was  a  general  astonishment  at 
his  indifference  to  giving  the  necessary  orders  for  so  great  an  establishment. 

But  after  all  these  appearances  of  winter-quarters,  w’e  are  informed  that 

The  moderation  of  the  first  discourses  of  Napoleon  had  not  deceived  the  mem- 
liers  of  his  household.  They  recollected  that,  at  the  first  view  of  the  deserted  camp 
of  Barclay,  and  of  Wiicpsk  abandoned,  when  he  heard  them  congratulating  each 
other,  be  turned  sharply  round  to  them  and  exclaimed,  “  Do  you  think  then  that  1 
have  come  so  far  to  conquer  these  huts  ?**  They  also  knew  perfectly,  that  when  he 
had  a  great  object  in  view',  he  never  devised  any  other  than  a  vague  plan,  preferring 
to  take  counsel  of  op)x>rtuiiity  ;  a  system  more  conformable  to  the  promptitude  of 
lus  genius. 

In  other  respects,  the  whole  army  was  loaded  with  the  favours  of  its  head.  If  he 
hap{)encd  to  meet  with  convoys  of  wounded,  he  stopped  them,  informetl  himself  of 
their  condition,  of  their  sufferings,  of  the  actions  in  which  they  had  been  wounded, 
and  never  quitted  them  w'ithout  consoling  them  by  his  words,  or  making  them  par¬ 
takers  of  his  bounty. 

He  bestowed  |>articu1ar  attention  on  his  guard  ;  he  himself  daily  reviewed  them, 
lavishing  commendation,  and  sometimes  blame ;  but  the  latter  seldom  fell  on  any  but 
the  administrators  ;  which  pleased  the  soldiers,  and  diverted  their  complaints. 

lie  fre(}uently  sent  wine  from  his  table  to  the  sentinel  who  was  nearest  to  him.  One 
day  he  assembled  the  Hitt  of  his  guards,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  new  leader ; 
he  made  them  a  s\)eech,  and  with  his  own  hand  and  sword  introduced  him  to  them  ; 
afterwards  he  embraced  him  in  their  presence.  So  many  attentions  were  ascribed  by 
some  to  his  gratitude  for  the  past ;  by  others,  to  his  exigency  for  the  future. 

The  latter  saw  clearly  that  Najioleon  had  at  first  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
of  receiving  fresh  overtures  of  peace  from  Alexander,  and  that  the  misery  and  debility 
of  his  army  had  occupied  his  attention.  It  was  requisite  to  allow’  the  long  train  of 
stragglers  and  sick  sufficient  time,  the  one  for  joining  their  corps,  and  the  latter  for 
reaching  the  hospitals.  Finally,  to  establish  these  hospitals,  to  collect  provisions, 
recruit  the  horses,  and  w’ait  for  the  hospital-w’aggons,  the  artillery,  and  the  pontoons, 
which  w  ere  still  lalxaiously  dragging  after  us  across  the  Lithuanian  sands.  His  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Euro|x;  must  also  have  been  a  source  of  occupation  to  him.  To 
conclude,  a  destructive  atmosphere  stopped  his  progress !  Such,  in  fact,  is  that  cli« 
mate ;  the  atmosphere  is  alw’ays  in  the  extreme— alw’ays  excessive ;  it  either  pardic* 
or  inundates,  burns  up  or  freezes,  the  soil  and  its  inhabitants,  for  w'hose  protection 
it  appears  expressly  framed ;  a  perfidious  climate,  the  heat  of  which  debilitated  our 
IkkUcs,  in  order  to  render  them  more  accessible  to  the  frost  by  which  they  were 
shortly  to  be  pierced. 

The  Emperor  was  not  the  least  sensible  of  its  efl^ts  ;  but  when  be  found  hinweif 
somewhat  refreshed  by  repose,  when  no  envoy  from  Alexander  made  hia  appearance, 
and  his  first  dispositions  were  completed,  he  was  seized  with  impatience.  ^  He  wtf 
observed  to  grow  restless,  whether  it  was  that  inactivity  annoyed  him,  ut  U  doea  in 
men  of  active  habits,  and  that  he  preferred  danger  to  the  weariness  of  expectation, 
or  that  he  was  agitated  by  that  desire  of  acquisition,  which,  with  the  greater  p8^ 
«>f  matikind,  has  stronger  efficacy  than  the  pleasure  of  preserving,  or  the  ftw  * 
losing.  *  .  ®  ,,  I  dt 
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It  \rus  then  especially  that  the  image  of  captive  Moscow  besieged  him  ;  it  was  the 
iKMindarv  of  his  fears,  the  object  of  his  hopes ;  possessed  of  that,  he  would  jxmsscss 
evorr  thing,  r'rom  that  time  it  was  foreseen  that  an  ardent  and  restless  genius, 
like  his,  aiui  accustomed  to  short  cuts,  would  not  wait  eight  months,  when  he  felt 
his  object  within  his  reach,  and  when  twenty  days  were  sufficient  to  attain  it. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  too  hasty  in  judging  this  extraordinary  man  by  the 
weaknesses  ctimmon  to  all  men.  •  We  shall  presently  hear  from  himself ; — we  shall 
see  how  much  his  jioliticdl  position  tended  to  complicate  his  military  position.  At  a 
later  period,  we  shall  be  less  tempted  to  blame  the  resolution  he  was  now  aliout  to 
take,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  fate  of  Russia  depended  upon  only  one  more  day’s 
health,  which  failed  Napoleon,  even  on  the  very  field  of  the  Moskwa. 

Meantime,  he  at  first  appeared  hardly  bold  enough  to  confess  to  himself  a  project 
of  such  great  temerity.  But  by  degrees,  he  assumed  courage  to  look  it  in  the  face. 
He  then  began  to  deliberate,  and  the  state  of  great  irresolution  which  tormented 
hU  mind,  affected  his  w’hole  frame.  He  was  observed  to  wander  alwut  his  apart¬ 
ments,  as  if  pursued  by  some  dangerous  temptation  ;  nothing  could  rivet  his  attention  ; 
he  every  moment  began,  quitted,  and  resumed  his  laliour;  he  walked  nliout  without 
any  object ;  inquired  the  hour,  and  looked  at  his  watch  ;  completely  absorbed,  he 
stopped,  huinm^  a  tune  with  an  absent  air,  and  again  began  walking  about. 

Ill  the  midst  of  this  perplexity,  he  occasionally  addressed  the  persons  whom  he  met 
with  such  half  sentences  as,  “  Well  !  what  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  stay  where  we 
are,  or  advance  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a  career  ?” 
He  (lid  not  wait  for  their  reply  ;  but  still  kept  wandering  about,  as  if  he  was  looking 
for  something  or  someliody  to  terminate  his  indecision. 

At  length,  quite  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  such  an  important  consideration, 
and  oppressed  with  so  great  an  uncertainty,  he  would  throw  himself  on  one  of  the 
l)eds,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  laid  on  the  Aoor  of  his  aiiartments.  His  frame,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  heat,  and  the  struggles  of  his  mind,  could  only  hear  a  covering  of  the 
slightest  texture  ;  it  was  in  that  state  that  he  passed  a  |)ortion  of  his  days  at  Witepsk. 

Hut  when  his  body  was  at  rest,  his  spirit  was  only  the  more  active.  “  How  many 
motives  urged  him  towards  Moscow  !  How  support  at  Witepsk  the  ennui  of  seven 
winter  months  ? — he,  who  till  then  had  always  been  the  assailant,  w'as  about  to  be 
reduced  to  a  defensive  ixisition  ;  a  part  unworthy  of  him,  of  which  ho  had  no  exi)C« 
rience,  and  adverse  to  his  genius. 

“  Moreover,  at  Witepsk,  nothing  had  been  decided,  and  yet,  at  what  a  distance 
was  he  already  from  France  !  Kuropc,  then,  w'ould  at  length  behold  him  stopped, 
^^holn  nothing  had  been  able  to  stop.  Would  not  the  duration  of  the  enterprize  aug¬ 
ment  its  danger  ?  Ought  he  to  allow  Russia  time  to  arm  herself  entirely  ?  How 
long  could  he  protract  this  uncertain  condition  without  im|iairing  the  charm  of  his 
infallibility,  (which  the  resistance  of  Spain  had  already  enfeebled,)  and  without  en- 
gentlcring dangerous  hopes  in  Europe?  What  would  lie  thought,  if  it  were  known 
that  a  third  of  his  army,  dispersed  or  sick,  were  no  longer  in  the  ranks  ?  It  was  in- 
(lis|)cn8able,  therefore,  to  dazzle  the  world  speedily  by  the  4clat  of  a  great  victory*  and 
hide  so  many  sacriAces  under  a  heap  of  laurels.** 

Then,  if  he  remained  at  Witepsk,  he  considered  that  he  should  have  the  ennuiy 
the  whole  cxiiensc,  all  the  inconveniences,  and  all  the  anxieties  of  a  defensive  posi- 
tiun  to  l)ear ;  while  at  Moscow  there  would  be  peace,  abundance,  a  reimbursement 
uf  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  immortal  glory.  He  persuaded  himself  that  auda¬ 
city  for  him  was  henceforth  the  greater  prudence ;  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  ha¬ 
zardous  undertakings,  as  with  faults,  in  which  there  is  alw'ays  risk  at  the  beginning, 
l)ut  frequently  gain  at  the  conclusion  ;  that  the  more  inexcusable  they  are,  the  more 
they  require  to  be  successful.  That  it  was  indispensable,  therefore,  to  consummate 
thu  undertaking,  to  push  it  to  the  utmost,  astonish'the  universe,  beat  down  Alexander 
by  his  audacity,  and  carry  off  a  prize  which  should  be  a  compensation  for  so  many 
losses. 

Thus  H  was,  that  the  same  danger  which  perhaps  ought  to  have  recalled  him  to 
Niemen,  or  kept  him  stationary  on  the  DUna,  urged  him  towards  Moscow  t 
^ch  is  the  peculiarity  of  false  positions ;  every  thing  In  them  is  perilous  ;  temerity 
^  prudence ;  there  is  no  cjioice  left  but  of  errors ;  there  is  no  hope  but  in  the  errors 
®  the  wemy,  and  in  chance. 

Having  at  l^t  determined,  he  hastily  arose,  tw  if  not  to  allow  time  to  his  own  re- 
nmions  to  renew  so  painful  a  state  of  uncertainty ;  and  already  quite  full  of  the  plan 
•nlch  was  to  secure  his  conquest,  he  hastened  to  his  maps;  they  presented  to  Ws 
^  the  cities  of  Smolensk  and  Moscow ;  “  the  great  Moscow,  the  holy  city  ;** 
*'»mes  which  he  repeated  with  satisfaction,  and  which  served  to  add  new  ftiel 
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n»  his  nmhiiious  flame.  Fired  with  this  prospect,  his  spirit,  replete  with  the 
energ)  of  his  mighty  conception,  appears  possessed  by  the  genius  of  war.  Hi!< 
voice  deejKMis ;  his  eye  flashes  fire;  and  his  countenance  darkens.'  His  atten¬ 
dants  retreat  from  his  presence,  struck  with  mingled  awe  and  respect ;  but  at 
length  his  plan  is  fixed ;  his  determination  taken  ;  his  order  of  march  traced  out. 
Instantly,  the  internal  struggle  by  which  he  had  been  agitated  8ul>sided ;  and  no 
sooner  was  he  delivered  of  his  terrible  conception,  than  his  countenance  resumed  its 
usual  mild  and  tranquil  character. 

All  the  officers  of  Napoleon’s  houschohl  were  opposed  to  his  stupendous 
plan.  Neither  the  tears  of  Ilerthier,  nor  the  frankness  of  Lobau  and  Caulin- 
court,  nor  Duroc’s  disapproving,  chilling  silence,  nor  Darn's  straight-forward 
and  iininoveable  firmness,  were  of  any  avail.  The  Emperor  combated  all 
their  arguments  in  his  own  way,  and  then  said  to  them, 

“  That  he  perceived  clearly  that  their  thoughts  were  dwelling  on  Charles  the 
Tw  clfth  ;  but  that  if  the  cx|)cdition  to  Moscow  w  anted  a  fortunate  precedent,  it  was 
liecausc  it  w  as  deficient  in  a  man  capable  of  making  it  succeed  ;  that  in  war,  fortune 
went  for  onc-half  in  every  thing  ;  that  if  |)eoplc  always  waited  for  a  complete  assem¬ 
blage  of  favourable  circumstances,  nothing  would  ever  \ye  undertaken  ;  that  we  must 
K‘gin,  in  order  to  finish  ;  that  there  was  no  enterprise  in  which  every  thing  concurred, 
and  that,  in  all  human  projects,  chance  had  its  share  ;  that,  in  short,  it  was  not  the 
rule  which  created  the  success,  but  the  success  the  rule ;  and  that,  if  he  succeeded  by 
new  means,  that  success  would  create  new  principles. 

**  BUkhI  has  not  yet  been  spilled,”  he  added,  “  and  Russia  is  too  great  to  yield 
without  lighting.  Alexander  can  only  negotiate  after  a  great  battle.  If  it  is  neccs- 
sjiry,  I  w  ill  even  proceed  to  the  holy  city  in  search  of  that  battle,  and  I  will  gain  it. 
IVace  waits  for  me  at  the  gates  of  Moscow'.  But  with  his  honour  thus  saved,  if 
Alexander  still  jx'rsists,  I  will  negotiate  w'ith  the  Boyards,  or  even  with  the  ivipula- 
tion  of  that  capital ;  it  is  numerous,  united,  and  consequently  enlightened.  It  will 
understand  its  ow  n  interests,  and  comprehend  the  value  of  liberty.”  He  concluded 
by  saying,  that  “  Moscow'  hated  Petersburgh  ;  that  he  would  take  advantage  of  their 
rivalry  ;  that  the  results  of  such  a  jealousy  were  incalculable.” 

After  enduring  great  hardships,  the  state  of  the  French  army  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  these  words : 

The  soldiers  complained  of  his  non-appearance.  “  They  no  longer  saw'  him,” 
they  said,  “  except  in  days  of  battle,  when  they  had  to  die  for  him,  but  never  when 
they  required  the  means  of  existence.  They  were  all  there  to  serve  him,  but  ho 
seemed  no  longer  there  to  serve  them.” 

In  this  manner  did  they  suflfVr  and  complain,  but  without  sufficiently  considering 
that  w  hat  they  complained  of  was  one  of  the  inscjiarable  evils  of  the  campaign.  The 
dispersion  of  the  various  coriis  d'annee  being  indispensable  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
subsistence  in  these  deserts,  that  necessity  kept  Napoleon  at  a  distance  from  his  sol¬ 
diers.  Ills  guard  could  hardly  find  subsistence  and  shelter  in  his  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  the  rest  were  out  of  his  sight.  It  is  true  that  many  imprudent  acts  had 
recently  l>cen  committed ;  several  convoys  of  provisions  belonging  to  other  corps, 
were  on  their  passiigc  daringly  retained  at  the  imperial  head-quarters,  for  the  use  of 
the  guard,  by  whose  order  is  not  known.  This  violence,  added  to  the  jealousy  which 
such  iHKlies  of  men  always  inspire,  created  discontent  in  the  army. 

ResJx^ct,  however,  for  the  conqueror  of  Euro|K?,  and  the  necessity  of  circumstana’s, 
supjKirtcd  them  ;  they  saw  that  they  were  too  deeply  embarked  ;  that  a  victor}’  was 
necessary  for  their  speedy  deliverance  from  their  embarrassment,  and  that  he  alone 
could  give  it  them.  Misfortune,  moreover,  had  purified  the  army  ;  all  that  remained 
of  it  could  not  fail  to  be  its  (Ntr  both  in  mind  and  body.  In  order  to  have  got  so 
far  as  they  had  done,  what  trials  had  they  not  withstood  !  Suspense,  and  disgust  w'ith 
miserable  cantonments,  were  sufficient  to  agitate  such  men.  To  remain,  appeared 
to  them  insup(X)rtablc ;  to  retreat,  impossible ;  it  was,  therefore,  imperative  to  ad¬ 
vance.  i 

Thc^  great  names  of  Smolensk  and  Moscow  inspired  no  alarm.  In  ordinary  times, 
and  with  ordinary  men,  that  unknowm  region,  that  unvisited  people,  and  the  distance, 
which  modifies  all  things,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  discourage.  But  these  were 
the  ^  cry  circumstances  which,  in  this  case,  were  most  attractive.  The  soldiers'  chief 
pleasure  was  in  hazardous  situations,  which  were  rendered  more  Interesting  b}’  fbc 
greater  proportioh  of  danger  they  involved,  and  on  which  new  dangers  conferred  a 
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more  striking  air  of  singularity  ;  emotions  fbll  of  charm  for  active  spirits,  which  had 
exhausted  their  taste  for  old  things,  and  which,  therefore,  required  new’. 

Ambition  was,  at  that  time,  completely  unshackled ;  every  thing  inspired  the  })as* 
sion  for  glory  ;  they  had  been  launched  into  a  Imundless  career.  Ilow’  was  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  measure  the  ascendancy  w  hich  a  powerful  Emperor  must  have  acquired,  or  the 
strong  impulse  which  he  had  given  them — an  Emperor,  capable  of  telling  his  sol¬ 
diers  after  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  “  I  will  allow  you  to  name  your  children  after 
me ;  and  if  among  them  there  should  prove  one  worthy  of  us,  I  w  ill  leave  him  every 
thing  1  possess,  and  name  him  my  successor  ?’* 

For  an  account  of  the  movements  of  the  French  and  the  Russian  armies, 
we  must  refer  again  to  our  review  of  Boutourlin.  Ever  since  the  arrival  of 
the  French  at  Vitepsk,  Napoleon  had  employed  two  of  his  officers  in  sound¬ 
ing  the  sentiments  of  the  Russians. 

The  aim  w’as  to  instil  into  them  notions  of  liberty,  and  to  compromise  them  in 
nur  cause  by  an  insurrection  more  or  less  general.  But  there  had  been  nothing  to 
work  u|)on,  excepting  a  few'  straggling  savage  boors,  w’hom  the  Russians  had  jxjr- 
)u|)s  left  as  spies  amongst  us.  This  attempt  had  only  served  to  l^etray  his  plan, 
and  to  put  the  Russians  on  their  guard  against  it. 

This  exjH‘dicnt,  moreover,  was  repugnant  to  Napoleon,  whose  nature  inclined 
him  much  more  to  the  cause  of  kings  than  to  that  of  nations.  He  employed  it 
hut  carelessly.  Subsequently,  at  Moscow,  he  received  several  addresses  from  dif¬ 
ferent  heads  of  families.  They  complained  that  they  were  treated  by  the  lords  like 
herds  of  cattle,  which  they  sell  or  barter  aw’ay  at  pleasure.  They  solicited  Napo¬ 
leon  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  offered  to  head  partial  insurrections, 
which  they  promised  s|)eedily  to  render  general. 

These  offers  were  rejected.  We  should  have  seen,  among  a  barbarous  people,  a 
I)arbarous  liberty,  an  ungovernable,  a  horrible  licentiousness ;  a  few’  partial  revolts 
had  formerly  furnished  the  standard  of  them.  The  Russian  nobles,  like  the  plant¬ 
ers  of  St.  Domingo,  would  have  been  ruined.  This  fear  prevailed  in  the  mind  of 
Napoleon,  and  was  confessed  by  him  ;  it  induced  him  to  give  up  all  attempts  to 
excite  a  movement  w  hich  he  could  not  have  regulated. 

besides,  these  masters  had  conceived  a  distrust  of  their  slaves.  Amidst  so  many 
dangers,  they  distinguished  this  as  the  most  urgent.  They  first  w’rought  upon  the 
minds  of  ilieir  unfortunate  serfs,  debased  by  all  sorts  of  servitude.  Their  priests, 
whom  they  are  accustomed  to  believe,  imposed  upon  them  by  delusive  language ; 
they  persuaded  these  peasants  that  W'e  were  legions  of  devils,  commanded  by  An¬ 
tichrist,  infernal  spirits,  whose  very  look  would  excite  horror,  and  whose  touch 
would  contaminate.  Our  prisoners  remarked  that  these  poor  creatures  w’ould  not 
a.iiain  make  use  of  the  vessels  w’hich  they  had  used,  and  that  they  reserved  them  for 
the  most  filthy  animals. 

As  we  approached,  however,  our  presence  would  have  refuted  all  these  clumsy 
fables.  But  behold !  these  nobles  fell  back  w  ith  their  serfs  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  as  at  the  approach  of  a  dire  contagion.  Property,  habitations,  all  that  could 
<lciain  them,  and  be  serviceable  to  us,  w'ere  sacrificed.  They  interposed  famine, 
•ire,  and  the  desert,  between  them  and  us  ;  for  it  was  as  much  against  their  serfs  as 
•‘painst  Napoleon  that  this  mighty  resolution  was  executed.  It  was  no  longer,  there- 
b>re,  a  war  of  kings  that  was  to  be  prosecuted,  but  a  war  of  class,  a  war  of  party,  a 
"ar  of  religion,  a  national  war#  all  sorts  of  war  combined. 

The  Emperor,  then,  first  perceived  the  enormous  magnitude  of  his  enterprize ; 
•lie  farther  he  advanced,  the  more  it  was  magnified  before  him.  So  long  as  he 
encountered  only  kings,  to  him  greater  than  all  of  them,  their  defeats  were  but 
•'i'<*rt ;  but  the  kings  being  conquered,  he  had  now  to  do  with  people ;  and  it  was 
another  Spain,  but  remote,  barren,  infinite,  that  he  had  found  at  the  opposite  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Europe.  He  was  daunted,  hesitated,  and  paused. 

At  Witepsk,  w  hatever  resolution  he  might  have  taken,  be  wanted  Smolensk,  and 
t'b  he  should  be  at  Smolensk  beseemed  to  have  deferred  coming  to  any  determi- 
nation.  For  this  reason  he  was  again  seized  with  the  same  perplexity ;  it  was  now 
’t’nre  embarrassing,  as  the  flames,  the  epidemic  disease,  the  victims  .which  sur- 
r  mnded  him,  had  aggravated  matters ;  a  fever  of  hesitation  attacked  him ;  his  eyes 
turned  tow’ords  Kief,  Petersburgh,  and  Moscow'. 

In  the  article  formerly  alluded  to,  we  have  followctl  the  retreat  of  the 
nssuB,  and  the  advance  of  the  French  armies,  to  the  bloody  field  of  Bo- 
'01-  »vi.  Y  V  ■ 
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rj<lino  or  thcMoslcwa.  When  approaching  this  tomb  of  the  brave,  a  Freiich- 
inan  who  had  joincnl  the  army,  and  who  gave  them  different  kinds  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  also  related 

That  the  arrival  of  Kutiisof,  on  the  20th  of  August,  at  Tsrarewo-raimizcze,  iK-twccn 
Viazma  anc!  (Ijatz,  and  the  announcement  of  n  s|K‘e<ly  Imttle,  hud  intoxicated  the 
enemy  with  two. fold  joy ;  that  all  had  immediately  marched  towards  Borodino,— 
not  to  continue  their  Hight,  but  to  fix  themselves  on  this  frontier  of  the  government 
of  Moscow,  to  rtK)t  themselves  to  the  soil,  to  defend  it  ;  in  short,  to  conquer  there  or 
il  ie. 

An  incident,  otherwise  not  worthy  of  notice,  seemed  to  confinn  this  intelligence  : 
this  was  the  arrival  of  a  Russian  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce.  He  had  so  little  to  say, 
lliat  it  u as  evident  from  the  first  that  he  came  only  to  observe.  His  manner  was 
ixirticularly  displeasing  to  Davoust,  wfjo  read  in  it  something  more  than  assuraiuv. 
A  French  general  having  inconsiderately  a.-ked  this  stranger  what  we  should  find  l?e- 
Iwecn  Wiazma  and  Mo.scow,  the  Russian  j)roudly  replied,  “  Fultowa.”  This  answii 
lKrs|x>ke  a  iKittlc;  it  pleased  the  French,  who  arc  fond  of  a  smart  repartee,  and  de¬ 
light  to  meet  with  enemies  worthy  of  themselves. 

Though  Barclay  do  'folly  fell  into  the  utmost  disgrace  among  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  yet  we  are  told  by  Segur  that  be  deserved  better  treatment. 

Thus  Barclay  had,  singly  against  all,  supported  till  the  very  last  moment  that  plan 
i)f  retreat  which  in  1807  he  had  vaunted  to  one  of  our  generals  as  the  only  exjiedicnt 
for  saving  Russia.  Among  us,  he  was  commended  for  having  })ersistL*d  i«  this  pru¬ 
dent  defensive  system,  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of  a  proud  nation  irritated  l>y  inihfor- 
tune,  and  Ireforc  so  aggressive  an  cnemv. 

He  had,  no  doubt,  failed  in  suffering  himself  to  l>e  surprised  at  Wilna,  and  for  not 
considering  the  marshy  course  of  the  Berezina  as  the  proper  frontier  of  Lithuania; 
Out  it  was  remarked  that,  subsequently,  at  Witepsk  and  Smolensk,  he  had  foreslalUd 
Napoleon  ;  that  on  the  Loutche/a,  on  the  Dnie|x*r,  and  at  Valoutina,  his  resistance 
hud  freen  pn>jx)rtionatc  to  time  and  place  ;  that  this  petty  w'arfare,  and  the  losses  ots 
coaiuned  by  it,  had  Ireen  but  too  much  in  his  favour  ;  every  retrograde  step  of  Ins 
drawing  us  to  a  greater  distance  from  our  reinforcements,  and  bringing  him  nearer  to 
his  own !  in  short,  all  that  he  had  done,  he  had  done  judiciously,  w  hether  he  hail 
hanurii‘<l,  defended,  or  abandoned. 

And  yet  he  had  drawn  ujHin  himself  general  animadversion  !  But  this  was,  in 
our  opinion,  his  highest  panegyric.  We  thought  the  lietter  of  him  for  despising  public 
0)Nnion,  when  it  hud  gi>ne  astray  ;  for  having  contented  hinaself  w  ith  watching  our 
motions  in  order  to  profit  l)v  them,  and  for  having  proved  that,  most  frcquciillyi  na¬ 
tions  are  saveti  in  spite  c»f  themselves. 

Barclay  showed  himself  still  greater  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  This  coin- 
ntnndcr-in-chief  and  minister  at  war,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  command  that  it 
might  be  given  to  Kutusof,  voluntarily  served  under  him,  and  was  seen  to  obey  with 
the  same  zeal  as  he  had  commanded. 

At  length  the  consummation  of  Napoleon’s  wishes — a  battle  with  the 
Russians— secmeil  to  approach.  The  Russian  army  halted  at  Borodino. 

Napoleon  announced  a  Ixattle  to  his  army  ;  he  allowed  it  two  days  to  rest,  to  pre¬ 
pare  its  arms,  and  to  ctdlect  subsistence.  He  merely  warned  the  detachments  sent 
nut  in  quest  of  provisions  that  if  they  did  not  return  the  foUow’ing  day,  they  would 
defirivc  themselves  of  the  honour  of  fighting.** 

The  Emperor  tl>cn  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  information  concerning  his  new  ad¬ 
versary.  Kutut»of  was  described  to  him  as  an  old  man,  the  ground- work  of  who?c 
refnitation  had  been  formerly  laid  by  a  singular  wound.  He  hiid  since  skilfully 
fited  by  circumstances.  The  very  defeat  of  Austerlitz,  which  he  had  foreseen,  addci 
to  his  renown,  which  was  further  increased  by  his  late  camfiaigns  against  the  Turks. 
H**  valour  was  incontestable,  but  he  was  charged  with  regulating  its  vehemence  ac- 
conling  to  his  private  interest;  for  he  calculated  every  thing.  His  genius  was  sl(>"» 
vindictive,  and  utiove  all,  crafty— the  true  Tartar  character  !— knowing  the  art 
prei^ing  an  implacable  war  with  a  fawning,  supple,  aixl  fiatient  policy. 

In  other  resj>ects,  he  was  a  more  admit  courtier  than  able  general  ;  but  fermid*"’* 
by  his  renown,  by  his  address  in  augmenting  it,  and  in  making  others  concur  in  tln' 
object.  He  had  contrived  to  flatter  the  whole  nation,  and  every  individual  of  it, 

Uic  gei>eral  to  the  |Trivate  soklier.  .  ,  „  ^  ii.  <  ^  i 

It  WMi  addctl,  that  there  was  in  his  {icrson.  In  his  language,  ray,  even  in  nis  v  } 
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tlass,  suporstiiious  practices  aiul  his  age,  a  remnant  of  Siiwanow, — th.?  stamp 
1)1  an  andent  Muscovite,  an  air  of  nationality,  which  rendered  him  dear  to  the  Uus- 
sians:  at  Moscow  the  joy  at  his  appointment  had  been  carried  to  intoxication  ;  |H;ople 
cuil‘raced  one  another  in  the  streets,  and  considered  themselves  as  saved. 

When  Napoleon  had  learned  these  particulars,  and  given  his  orders,  he  awaited  the 
event  with  that  tranquillity  of  mind  peculiar  to  extraordinary  men.  He  quietly  em- 
j»!oycd  hiinseU’  in  exploring  the  environs  of  his  head-quarters.  He  remarked  the  i>ro- 
•rress  of  agriculture  ;  but  at  the  sight  of  the  Gjatz,  which  |x)urs  its  waters  into  the 
\Volga,  he  w  ho  had  conquered  so  many  rivers,  felt  anew  the  lirst  emotions  of  his 
^rlorv :  he  was  heard  to  boast  of  lieing  the  master  of  those  waves  destined  to  visit 
Aau,— as  if  they  were  going  to  announce  his  approach,  and  to  oi>cn  for  him  the  way 
to  that  iiuarler  of  the  globe. 

On  the  4th  of  Septemlxir  the  army,  still  divided  into  three  columns,  set  out  from 
(IjdU  and  its  environs.  Murat  had  gone  on  a  few’  leagues  before.  Kver  since  the 
arrival  of  Rulusof,  troops  of  Cossacks  had  been  incessantly  hovering  about  the  heads 
of  our  columns.  Murat  was  cxas|)erated  at  seeing  his  cavalry  forced  to  deploy  against 

feeble  an  obstacle.  We  are  assured  that  on  that  day,  fiom  one  of  those  first  im¬ 
pulses  worthy  of  the  ages  of  chivalry,  he  dashed  suddenly  and  alone  towards  their 
liiK*,  stopped  short  a  few  paces  from  them,  ajud  there,  sword  in  hand,  made  a  sign 
fur  them  to  aaire,  with  an  air  and  gesture  so  commanding,  that  these  Uirbariuns 
tilieved  and  fell  back  in  amazement. 

Thiseircumstance,  which  was  related  to  us  immediately,  was  received  without  in¬ 
credulity.  'J'he  martial  air  of  that  monarch,  the  brilliancy  of  his  chivalrous  dress, 
his  reputation,  and  the  novelty  of  such  an  action,  caused  this  momentary  ascendancy 
to  aujK’ar  true,  in  spite  of  its  improbability  ;  for  such  was  Murat,  a  theatrical  mo¬ 
narch  by  the  splendor  of  his  dress,  and  truly  a  king  by  his  extraordinary  valour  and 
his  incxhaustilde  activity  ,  bold  as  the  attack,  and  always  armed  with  that  air  of  su- 
IKriority,  that  threatening  audacity,  w  hich  is  the  must  dangerous  of  ullensive  w  eu]>ons. 

After  some  successful  encounters, 

Napoleon  then  apjieared  on  a  height,  from  which  he  surveyed  the  w  hole  country, 
with  that  eye  of  a  conqueror  which  sees  every  thing  at  once  and  without  confusion  ; 
which  penetrates  .through  obstacles, ‘kets  aside  accessaries,  discovers  the  capital  |)oint, 
a:ul  fixes  it  with  the  look  of  an  eagle,  like  prey  on  which  he  is  about  to  dart  with  all 
his  might  and  all  his  impetuosity. 

He  knew'  that  a  league  before  him,  at  Borodino,  the  Kologha,  a  river  running  in 
a  ravine,  along  the  margin  of  which  he  proceeded  a  few  versts,  turned  abruptly  to 
the  left  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Moskw'a.  He  guessed  that  a  chain  of  consider¬ 
able  heights  alone  could  have  opposed  its  course,  and  so  suddenly  changed  its  direc¬ 
tion.  These  were,  no  doubt,  occupied  by  the  enemy's  army,  and  on  this  side  it  could 
not  be  easily  attacked.  But  the  Kologha,  both  banks  of  which  he  follow'ed,  while  it 
covered  the  right  of  the  position,  left  their  left  exposed.  . 

rile  niglit  before  the  battle  of  Borodino,  we  are  told 

- that  a  cold  mizzling  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  autumn  set  in  with  a  violent 

w  ind.  This  was  an  additional  enemy,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  account ;  for 
Ibis  period  of  the  year  answered  to  the  age  on  which  Naj>oleon  w’as  entering,  and 
every  one  knows  the  influence  of  the  seasons  of  the  year  on  the  like  seasons  of  life. 

During  that  night  how  many  different  agitations  !  The  soldiers  and  the  officers 
had  to  prepare  their  arms,  to  repair  their  clothing,  and  to  combat  cold  and  hunger ; 
f')r  their  life  was  a  continual  combat.  The  generals,  and  the  Emjieror  himself,  were 
uneasy,  lest  their  defeat  of  the  preceding  day  should  have  disheartened  the  liussians, 
and  they  should  escapie  us  in  the  dark.  Murat  had  anticipated  this  ;  we  imagined 
'Hiveral  times  that  w’e  saw  their  fires  burn  more  faintly,  and  that  w'e  heard  the  noise 
uf  their  departure ;  but  day  alone  eclipsed  the  light  of  the  enemy's  bivouacs. 

This  time  there  was  no  need  to  go  far  in  quest  of  them.  The  sun  of  the  flthfouml 
the  two  armies  again,  and  displayed  them  to  each  other,  on  the  same  ground  where 

had  left  them  the  evening  before-  There  was  a  general  feeling  of  exultation. 

The  Em{)eror  took  advantage  of  the  first  rays  of  dawn  to  advance  between  the  two 
.lines,  and  to  go  from  height  to  height  along  the  whole  front  of  the  hostile  army.  He 
saw  the  Russians  crowning  all  the  eminences,  in  a  vast  semi-circle  two  leagues  in  ex- 
tent,  from  the  Moskwa  to  the  old  Moscow'  road. 

Napoleon,  after  having  deterrained  on  his  plan, 

—had  returned  to  his  camp,  when  Murat,  whom  the  Russians  had  so  often  deceived, 
ixarsuadcd  him  that  they  were  going  to  run  away  once  more  witliout  fighting.  Jn  vam 
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tlid  Hapj),  who  was  sent  to  observe  their  attitude,  return  and  say,  that  he  had  seen 
them  entrenching  themselves  more  and  more  ;  that  they  were  numerous,  judiciously 
disposed,  and  appeared  determined  much  rather  to  attack,  if  they  were  not  aniiciiw- 
ted,  than  to  retreat ;  Murat  persisted  in  his  opinion,  and  the  Emperor,  uneasy,  re- 
turned  to  the  heights  of  Borodino. 

He  there  |x*rceivcd  long  black  columns  of  troops  covering  the  high-road,  and  spread, 
ing  over  the  plain  ;  then  large  convoys  of  waggons, -|)rovisions,  and  ammunition,  in 
short,  all  the  dispositions  indicative  of  a  stay  and  a  battle.  At  that  very  moment, 
though  he  had  taken  with  him  but  few  attendants,  that  he  might  not  attract  the  no¬ 
tice  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  was  recognized  by  the  Russian  batteries,  and  a  can¬ 
non-shot  suddenly  interrupted  the  silence  of  that  day.  For,  as  it  frequently  happens, 
nothing  was  so  calm  as  the  day  preceding  that  great  brittle. 

Thus  these  two  colossal  foes,  on  the  point  of  commencing  ^their  terrible  contest, 
watched  each  other  attentively,  measured  one  another  with  their  eyes,  and  silently 
prepared  for  a  tremendous  contlict. 

The  EmjKror,  who  could  no  longer  entertain  doubts  of  a  battle,  returned  to  his 
tent  to  dictate  the  order  of  it.  There  he  meditated  on  his  aw'ful  situation.  He  had 
seen  that  the  tw-o  armies  were  equal  ;  about  120,000  men,  and  600  pieces  of  cannon 
on  either  side.  The  Russians  had  the  advantage  of  ground,  of  sjxaking  but  one 
language,  of  one  uniform,  of  Ixing  a  single  nation,  fighting  for  the  same  cause,  but  a 
great  imml)cr  of  irregular  troojw  and  recruits.  The  French  had  as  many  men,  hut 
more  soldiers  ;  for  the  state  of  his  corps  had  just  been  submitted  to  him  :  he  had  lx- 
fore  his  eyes  an  account  of  the  strength  of  his  divisions,  and  as  it  was  neither  a  re¬ 
view  nor  a  distribution,  but  a  battle  that  w'as  in  jirosj^ect,  this  time  the  statements 
were  not  exaggerated.  His  army  was  reduced  indeed,  but  sound,  supple,  nervous,— 
like  those  manly  iKxiics,  which,  having  just  lost  the  plumpness  of  youth,  display  fonns 
more  masculine  and  strongly  marked. 

Still,  during  the  several  days  which  he  had  marched  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  had 
found  it  sileiit,  from  that  silence  which  is  im|)oscd  by  great  ex|Jeclation  or  great,  as¬ 
tonishment  ;  like  Nature,  the  moment  before  a  violent  tempest,  or  crowds  at  the  in- 
slant  of  an  extraordinary  danger. 

He  lelt  that  it  wanted  rest  of  some  kind  or  other,  hut  that  there  was  no  rest  for  it 
hut  in  death  or  vict(,»ry  ;  for  he  had  brought  it  into  such  a  necessity  of  concpiering,  that 
it  must  triumph  at  any  rate.  The  temerity  of  the  situation  into  w  hich  he  had  urged 
it  w  as  evident,  but  he  knew  that  of  all  faults,  that  w  as  the  one  w  hich  the  French  most 
w  illingly  forgave  ;  that  in  short  they  doubted  neither  of  themselves  por  of  him,  nor 
of  the  general  result,  w  hatever  might  be  their  individual  hardships. 

He  reckoned,  moreover,  on  their  habit  and  thirst  of  glory,  and  even  on  their  cu¬ 
riosity  ;  no  doubt,  they  wished  to  see  Moscow,  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  Ix'en 
there,  to  receive  there  the  promised  reward,  i)erha|)s  to  plunder,  and  above  all,  there 
to  find  re|X)sc.  He  did  not  observe  in  them  enthusiasm,  but  something  more  firm: 
and  entire  confidence  in  his  star,  in  his  genius,  the  cotisciousncss  of  their  suiieriority, 
and  the  proud  assurance  of  conquest,  in  the  presence  of  the  vanquished. 

Full  of  these  sentiments,  he  dictated  a  proclamation,  simple,  grave,  and  frank,  as 
befitted  such  circumstances,  and  men  who  were  not  just  commencing  their  career, 
and  whom,  after  so  many  sutl'erings,  it  would  have  been  idle  to  inretend  to  exalt. 

Accordingly  he  addressed  himself  solely  to  the  reason  of  all,  or  w  hat  is  the  same 
thing,  to  the  real  interest  of  each  ;  he  finished  with  glory,  the  only  passion  to  which 
he  could  ap|)eal  in  these  deserts,  the  last  of  the  noble  motives  by  w'hich  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  act  ujKin  soldiers  always  victorious,  enlightened  by  an  advanced  civilization  arid 
long  cx|x;nence  ;  in  short,  of  all  the  generous  illusions,  the  only  one  that  they  could 
have  carried  so  far.  This  harangue  will  some  day  be  deemed  admirable  $  it  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  commander  and  of  the  army  ;  it  did  honour  to  both. 

“  Soldiers,**  said  he,  “  here  is  the  battle  which  you  have  so  ardently  desired.  The 
victory  will  now  de|)eiid  upon  yourselves ;  it  is  needful  for  us  :  it  will  give  us  abun¬ 
dance,  good  winter-quarters,  and  a  s^ieedy  return  home  !  Behave  as  you  did  at  Aus- 
tcrlitz,  at  Friedland,  at  Witepsk,  and  at  Smolensk,  and  afibrd  to  remotest  posterity 
occasion  to  cite  your  conduct  on  that  day  :  let  it  be  said  of  you,  *  He  was  in  that 
great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Moscow.*  ** 

The  picture  of  the  two  armies  before'  the  awful  battle^  where  so  many 
brave  soldiers  fell,  is  one  of  the  most  lively,  and  yet  solemn,  of  the  whole 
work. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  Napoleon  remarked  an  extraordinary  movement 
in  the  enemy's  camp;  in  fact,  the  whole  Russian  army  was  drawm  up  under  annSf 
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and  Kutiisof,  surrounded  with  every  species  of  religious  and  military  iH)mp,  took  his 
station  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  had  made  his  popes  and  his  archimandrites  dress 
themselves  in  those  splendid  and  majestic  insignia  which  they  have  inherited  from 
the  (Jrceks.  They  marched  before  him,  carrying  the  venerated  symbols  of  their  re- 
li-Mon,  and  particularly  that  divine  image,  formerly  the  protectress  of  Smolensk, 
/hicli,  by  their  account,  had  been  miraculously  saved  from  the  profanation  of  the 
sacrilegious  French. 

When  the  Russian  saw  that  his  soldiers  were  sufficiently  excited  by  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  spectacle,  he  raised  his  voice,  and  began  by  putting  them  in  mind  of  heaven, 
the  only  country  which  remains  to  the  slave.  Ill  the  name  of  the  religion  of  erjuality, 
he  endeavoured  to  animate  these  serfs  to  defend  the  proiKTty  of  their  masters  ;  bul 
it  was  principally  by  exhibiting  to  them  that  sacred  image  which  had  taken  refuge  in 
their  ranks,  that  he  apiiealed  to  their  courage,  and  raised  their  indignation. 

Naiwlcon,  in  his  mouth,  was  ‘‘  a  universal  despot !  the  tyrannical  disturber  of  the 
world !  a  poor  worm  !  an  arch-rebcl,  who  had  overturned  their  altars,  and  polluted 
them  with  blood  ;  who  had  exposed  the  true  ark  of  the  Lord,  represented  by  the  holy 
image,  to  the  profanation  of  men,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.”  He  their 
told  them  of  their  cities  reduced  to  ashes  ;  reminded  them  that  they  were  about  to 
fight  for  their  wdves  and  children  ;  added  a  few  words  respecting  the  Emperor,  and 
concluded  by  appealing  to  their  piety  and  their  patriotism.  These  were  the  virtues 
of  instinct  with  this  rude  and  simple  people,  w’ho  had  not  yet  advanced  beyond  sen¬ 
sations,  but  w'ho,  for  that  very  reason,  were  so  much  more  formtdable'as  soldiers ; 
less  diverted  from  obedience  by  reasoning ;  confined  by  slavery  to  a  narrow  circle,  m 
which  they  are  reduced  to  a  small  number  of  sensations,  which  are  the  only  sources 
of  their  wants,  wishes,  and  ideas. 

As  to  other  characteristics,  proud  for  want  of  comparison,  and  credulous  as  they 
are  proud,  from  ignorance.  Worship|icrs  of  images,  idolaters  as  much  as  Christians 
can  be;  fur  they  hud  converted  that  religion  of  the  soul,  which  is  wholly  intellectual 
and  moral,  into  one  entirely  physical  and  material,  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of  their 
brute  and  short  capacity. 

This  solemn  si)ccUicle,  however,  their  general's  address,  the  exhortations  of  their 
I'flUccrs,  and  the  benedictions  of  their  priests,  served  to  give  a  thorough  tincture  of 
fanaticism  to  their  courage.  All,  even  to  the  meanest  soldier,  fancied  themselves 
devoted  by  God  him^iolf  to  the  defence  of  Heaven  and  their  consecrated  soil. 

With  the  French  there  was  no  solemnity,  cither  religious  or  military,  no  review’, 
no  means  of  excitation  :  even  the  address  of  the  Em|ieror  w’us  not  distributed  till  very 
late,  and  read  the  next  morning  so  near  the  time  of  action,  that  several  corps  were 
actually  engaged  before  they  could  hear  it.  The  Russians,  however,  whom  so  many 
powerful  motions  should  have  in/lamed,  added  to  their  invocations  the  sword  of  St. 
-Michael,  thus  seeking  to  borrow  aid  from  all  the  jxiwers  of  Heaven  ;  while  the  French 
f^ought  for  it  only  w’ithin  themselves,  |K*rsuaded  that  real  strength  exists  only  in  the 
heart,  and  that  there  is  to  be  found  the  “  celestial  host.” 

Dreadful  was  the  anxiety  of  Buonaparte  before  the  battle  of  liorodino : 
anti  yet  his  greatest  distress  seemed  to  be  caused  by  the  fear  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  would  again  make  their  escape  without  fighting.  Many  a  messenger 
was  sent  to  know  whether  they  still  kept  their  ground.  On  receiving  as¬ 
surance  that  they  did,  and  having  attended  to  the  wants  of  his  Guards,  Na¬ 
poleon  went  into  his  tent  and  soon  fell  into  a  doze. 

Shortly  after,  he  called  once  more.  His  aide-de«camp  found  him  now  supporting 
his  head  w-ith  both  hands  ;  he  seemed,  by  what  w-as  heard,  to  be  meditating  on  the 
'anitics  of  glory.  “  What  is  war  ?  A  trade  of  barbarians,  the  whole  art  of  which 
consists  in  betner  the  strontrest  on  a  triven  Doint !”  He  then  comnlaineti  of  the  fickle- 
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Again  a.vsaileil  tiy  his  first  anxiety,  he  sent  once  more  to  examine  the  uttilude  uf 
the  Hussiuns:  he  was  informed  that  their  tires  burned  with  equal  brightness,  and 
that  by  the  numlxT  of  these,  and  the  moving  shadows  surrounding  ti»em,  it  was  sup. 
jMJsed  that  it  was  not  merely  a  rear-guard,  but  a  whole  army  that  kept  feeding  ihein. 
'I'he  certainty  of  their  presence  at  last  quieted  the  Emperor,  and  he  tried  to  take  some 
ret»t. 

Hilt  the  inarches  which  he  had  just  made  with  the  army,  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding  days  and  nights,  so  many  cares,  and  his  intense  and  anxious  expectation,  had 
w urn  him  out ;  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  had  struck  to  him  ;  an  irritating  fever, 
a  dry  cough,  and  excessive  thirst,  consumed  him.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  he  made  vain  attempts  to  quench  the  burning  thirst  which  consumed  him. 
This  fresh  disorder  was  complicat'd  with  an  old  complaint,  with  which  he  had  been 
struggling  since  the  day  beft»re. 

At  last,  just  at  tive  o'clock,  one  of  Ncy’s  ollicers  came  to  inform  him  that  tlic 
marshal  was  still  in  sight  of  the  Uussians,  and  w'ished  to  begin  the  attack.  This 
news  seemed  to  restore  the  strength  of  w  hich  the  fever  had  deprivcil  him.  He  arose, 
called  his  ollicers,  and  went  out,  exclaiming,  We  have  them  at  last  1  Forwiird! 
Jx-t  us  go  and  o|V(i  the  gates  of  Moscow'.’* 

'Flic  account  of  ihc  attacks  aiul  the  changing  fate  of  tlie  various  divisions 
<>f  the  opposing  armies  would  little  interest  the  general  reader,  whe  must  be 
more  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  its  results.  The  battle  was  territic, 
hut  the  French  had  the  advantage  in  the  end,  though  they  paid  dearly  for 
it.  At  one  perioil  of  the  fight,  it  would  appear,  from  Segur,  that  the  road 
was  open  to  victory  ;  but  Alurat,  Ney,  and  Davoust  were  exhausted:  they 
halu'd,  and  while  they  were  rallyiug  tlieir  troops,  they  sent  to  Naixileou  lur 
leinforceiueiits. 

Na|)olcon  was  then  seized  with  a  hesitation  which  he  never  before  displayed ;  lie 
<leliberated  long  with  himself,  and  at  last,  after  rc|K‘atcJ  orders  and  counter-orders  to 
his  young  guard,  he  expressed  his  Ixdief  that  the  up|X‘arance  of  Friand  and  iMaubourg's 
troops  on  the  heights  would  be  sufficient,  the  decisive  moment  not  appearing  to  him 
to  lx;  yet  arrived. 

Hut  Kuiusof  took  advantage  of  the  respite  which  he  had  no  reason  to  cxjiect ;  he 
summoiHtl  i!ic  w’hole  of  his  reserve,  even  to  the  Uussian  guards,  to  the  supixirt  of  his 
uncovered  left  wing.  Bagration  with  these  reinforcements  reformed  his  line,  his  right 
resting  on  the  great  liattery  which  Prince  Eugene  was  attacking,  his  left  on  the  wood 
which  lioundcd  the  licld  of  battle  towards  Psarewo.  His  fire  cut  our  ranks  to  piea’s; 
his  attack  was  violent,  impetuous,  and  simultaneous ;  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry; 
all  made  one  grand  elfbrt.  Ney  and  Murat  stood  firm  against  this  tempest ;  the 
<iuc$tiun  with  tliein  was  no  longer  about  following  up  the  victory,  but  about  retain* 
ing  it. 

The  soldiers  of  Friand,  drawn  up  in  front  of  Semenowska,  repelled  the  first  charges, 
Imt  when  they  w  ere  assailed  w  ith  a  shower  of  balls  and  gra)x;  shot,  they  began  to  give 
way  ;  one  of  their  leaders  got  tired,  and  gave  orders  to  retreat.  At  that  critical 
moment,  Murat  ran  up  to  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  exclaimed,  What  are 
you  about  ?”  'I'he  culunol,  |X)inting  to  the  ground  covered  with  half  his  troops,  an¬ 
swered,  You  see  well  enough  that  it  is  impossible  to  stand  here.**—*'’  Very  well,  I 
will  remain  !**  exciaimed  the  king.  These  words  stopped  the  officer ;  he  looked 
Murat  steadily  in  ihe  face,  and  turning  round,  coolly  said,  “  You  arc  right !  Soldiers, 
face  to  the  enemy  I  Let  us  go  and  be  killed  !** 

Meanwhile,  Murat  had  just  sent  back  Borelli  to  the  Em|veror  to  ask  for  assistance ; 
that  otticer  pointed  to  the  clouds  of  dust  which  the  charges  of  the  cavalry  were  raising 
u(X)n  the  heights,  which  had  hitherto  remained  tranquil  since  they  had  lieen  taken* 
Some  cannon  balls  also  for  the  first  time  fell  close  to  w  here  Naixileon  was  stationed  ; 
the  enemy  seemed  to  be  approaching ;  Borelli  insisted,  and  the  Emperor  promised  his 
young  guard.  But  scarcely  had  it  advanced  a  few  |>aces,  when  fie  himself  called  out 
to  it  to  halL  The  Count  de  Lobau,  however,  made  it  advance  by  degrees,  under 
pretence  of  dressing  tlic  line.  Napoleon  perceiving  it,  repealed  his  order. 

Fortunately,  the  artillery  of  the  reserve  advanced  at  that  moment,  to  take  a  position 
,on  the  conquered  heights ;  Lauriston  had  obtained  the  Emperor’s  consent  to  that 
inomeuvre,  but  it  w'as  rather  a  {termission  than  an  order.  Shortly  after,  however, 
he  thqught  it  so  important,  that  he  urged  its  execution  with  the  only  movement  ol 
imfiauencc  he  exhibited  during  the  whole  of  that  day, 

Jl  IS  not  known  whether  the  doubt>  as  to  ihf  results  of  Pripcv  ■ 
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Prince  Eugene’s  enijagCTncnt  on  his  ri«jht  and  left,  kept  him  in  uncertainty  :  what  is 
rtrtain  is,  that  he  seemed  to  l)e  apprehensive  lest  the  extreme  left  of  the  Uussians 
should  esca})c  from  the  Poles,  and  return  to  take  jwsacssion  of  the  Held  of  Iwttle  in  the 
roar  of  Ney  and  Murat.  This  at  least  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  retaining  his  guard 
in  observation  ui>on  that  point.  To  such  as  pressed  him,  his  answer  was,  “■  that  he 
wished  to  have  a  better  view' ;  that  his  l)attle  was  not  yet  begun  ;  that  they  must 
learn  to  wait ;  that  time  entered  into  every  thing ;  that  it  was  the  element  of  which 
all  tl»inj?s  are  composed ;  that  nothing  was  yet  sufficiently  clear.”  He  then  iiuiuiretl 
the  hour,  ond  added,  that  the  hour  of  his  battle  was  not  yet  come  ;  that  would 
lK*/iiti  in  two  hours.” 

Hut  It  never  began  ;  the  whole  of  that  day  he  was  sitting  dow  n,  or  walking  alxuit 
lvis»iroly  in  front,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  redoubt  which  had  iK'cn  w  on  on  the  5th, 
on  ilie  Ixwders  of  n  ravine,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  battle,  of  which  he  ctmlil  scarcely 
Si-e  anv  thing  after  it  got  heyoiui  the  heights  ;  not  at  all  une*isy  when  lie  saw  it  return 
n:  .rcr  to  him,  nor  imiKiticnt  with  his  own  Iioo|M5,  or  the  enemy,  lie  merely  made  some 
msiares  »)f  melancholy  resignation,  on  every  txrcasion,  when  they  came  to  inform  him 
of  the  loss  i'f  Ins  best  generals.  lie  rose  several  times  to  take  a  tew  turns,  but  im. 
mediately  sat  down  again. 

E'ery  one  <*round  him  looked  at  him  with  a.stonishmcnl.  Ilitlicrto,  during  theye 
pre-t  shocks,  he  liad  displayed  an  active  coolness ;  but  here  it  was  a  dead  calm,  a 
mild  and  sluggish  inactivity.  Some  fancied  they  traced  in  it  that  dejection  which  is 
generally  the  follower  of  violent  sensations;  others,  that  he  had  already  Iwcoine  in- 
diflerent  to  every  thing,  even  to  the  emotion  of  battles.  Several  remarked  that  the 
calm  constancy  and  sang-froid  which  great  men  display  on  these  great  occasions,  turn, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  phlegm  and  heaviness,  w'hen  age  has  worn  out  their  springs. 
Those  w  ho  w  ere  most  devoted  to  him,  accounted  for  his  immobility  by  the  necessity 
of  not  changing  his  place  too  much,  when  he  was  commanding  over  such  an  extent, 
in  order  that  the  bearer,  of  intelligence  might  know  where  to  lind  him.  Finally,  there 
were  others  who,  on  much  better  grounds,  explained  the  whole  by  the  shock  which 
his  health  had  sustained,  and  his  violent  indisposition. 

There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  Napoleon  was  no  lunger  the  bold, 
(leculed,  active  general,  he  had  proved  himself  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  at 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  F'riedland,  Esslingen,  and  Wagram.  Ilis  generals 
were  not  seconded  in  their  mighty  efforts  to  cover  themselves  with  glory,  and 
to  complete  a  victory.  Nothing  could  induce  their  chief  to  send  them  his 
reserves — his  guard  ;  ‘‘  he  wanted  to  see  more  clearly  upon  his  chess-board,” 
was  his  comic  answer,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  deatli.  The  explanation 
of  this  conduct  is  given  us  in  these  words : 

Helliard,  in  consternation,  returned  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and  informed  him  of 
the  im[H)ssihility  of  moving  the  Emperor ;  he  said,  “  he  had  found  him  still  seated 
in  the  same  place,  with  a  sulTcring  and  dejected  air,  his  features  sunk,  and  a  dull 
look  ;  giving  his  orders  languishingly,  in  the  midst  of  these  dreadful  warlike  noises, 
lo  which  he  seemed  completely  a  stranger!”  At  this  account,  Ney,  furious,  and 
hurried  away  by  his  ardent  and  unmeasured  character,  exclaimed,  “  Are  they  then 
come  so  far,  to  be  satisfied  w  ith  a  field  of  battle  ?  What  business  has  the  Emperor 
in  the  rear  of  the  army  ?  There  he  is  only  within  reach  of  reverse,  and  not  of  vic¬ 
tory.  Since  he  will  no  longer  make  w'ar  himself,  since  he  is  no  longer  the  general, 

he  wishes  to  be  the  Emperor  every  where,  let  him  return  to  the  Tuilleries,  and 
leave  us  to  be  generals  for  him  !” 

Murat  was  more  calm ;  he  recollected  having  seen  the  Em|ieror  the  day  before, 
ns  he  w’as  riding  alotig  observing  that  part  of  the  enemy’s  line,  halt  several  times, 
dusmount,  and  with  his  head  resting  upon  the  cannon,  remain  there  some  time  in 
the  attitude  of  suffering.  He  knew  what  a  restless  night  he  had  passed,  and  that 
n  violent  and  incessant  cough  cut  short  his  breathing.  The  king  guessed  that  fa- 
I'fjue  and  the  first  attacks  of  the  equinox  had  shaken  his  weakcninl  frame,  and  that 
>n  short,  at  that  critical  moment,  the  action  of  his  genius  was  in  a  manner  chained 
^wn  by  his  body,  which  had  sunk  under  the  triple  load  of  fatigue,  of  fever,  and 
^  a  malady  w'hich,  prolwibly  more  than  any  other,  prostrates  the  moral  and  physical 
aftength  of  its  victims. 

•  Still,  farther  incitements  were  not  wanting  j  for  shortly  after  Helliard,  Dam,  ur- 
liy  Dumas,  and  particularly  by  Berthier,  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  Emperor, 

th;rt  from  all  sides  it  was  the  cry  thot  the  moment  for  sending  The  guard  was  now 
To  which'  Napoleon  replied,  knd  if  there  should  be  another  bolUc  to- 
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dejection.  He  had  seen  the  field  of  battle;  places  had  spoken  much  more  loudly 
than  men  :  the  victory  which  he  had  so  eagerly  pursued,  and  so  dearly  bought,  was 
incomplete.  Was  this  he  who  had  always  pushed  his  successes  to  the  farthest  |)os. 
sihic  limits,  whom  Fortune  had  just  found  cold  and  inactive,  at  a  time  when  she  was 
ollering  him  her  last  favours  ? 

The  losses  were  certainly  immense,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  advantages 
gained.  Kven»-  one  arourxl  him  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  friend,  a  relation,  or  a 
brother ;  for  the  fate  of  battle  had  fallen  on  the  most  distinguished.  Forty-three 
generals  had  l>een  killed  or  wounded.  What  a  mourning  for  Paris  !  what  a  triumph 
for  his  enemies  !  what  a  dangerous  subject  for  the  reflections  of  Germany  !  In  his 
army,  even  in  his  very  tent,  victory  was  silent,  gloomy,  isolated,  even  without 
flatterers  ! 

The  jK-Tsons  whom  he  had  summoned,  Dumas  and  Daru,  listened  to  him,  and  said 
nothing  ;  but  their  attitude,  their  downcast  eyes,  and  their  silence,  spoke  more  elo. 
<juently  than  words. 

Napoleon’s  generals  seem  to  have  been  excessively  disappointed  and  clia- 
grined  at  their  leader’s  conduct. 

Murat  then  exclaimed,  “  That  in  this  great  day  he  had  not  recognized  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  Na|>oleon  !”  The  vice-roy  confessed  “  that  he  had  no  conception  what  could 
Ih!  the  reason  of  tlie  indecision  which  his  adopted  father  had  showm  Ncy,  when 
he  was  called  on  for  his  opinion,  w'as  singularly  obstinate  in  advising  him  to  retreat. 

Those  alone  w  ho  had  never  (}uitted  his  person,  observed,  that  the  conqueror  of  so 
many  nations  had  l>oen  overcome  by  a  burning  fever,  and  above  all  by  a  fatal  return 
of  that  jxiinful  malady  which  every  violent  movement,  and  all  long  and  strong 
emotions,  excited  in  him.  They  then  quoted  the  words  which  he  himself  had 
written  in  Italy  fil'tcen  years  before;  Health  is  indispensable  in  war,  and  nothing  can 
replace  it aiwl  the  exclamation,  unfortunately  prophetic,  w  hich  he  had  uttered  on 
the  plains  of  Austerlilz ;  “  Ordener  is  worn  out.  One  is  not  always  flt  for  war  ;  1 
shall  be  good  for  six  years  longer,  after  which  I  must  lie  by.” 

Napoleon  subsequently  rode  over  the  field  of  battle,  and  wc  can  believe 
Segur,  that  “  never  did  one  present  so  horrible  an  appearance.” 

Kvery  thing  concurred  to  make  it  so ;  a  gloomy  sky,  a  cold  rain,  a  violent  wind, 
houses  burnt  to  ashes,  a  plain  turned  tojViy-turvy,  covered  with  ruins  and  rubbish, 
in  the  distance  the  sad  and  sombre  verdure  of  the  trees  of  the  north  ;  soldiers  n)am- 
ing  al>out  in  all  directions,  and  hunting  for  provisions,  even  in  the  haversacks  of 
their  dead  companions ;  horrible  wounds,  for  the  Russian  musket-balls  are  larger 
than  ours ;  silent  bivouacs,  no  singing  or  story-telling a  gloomy  taciturnity. 

Round  the  eagles  were  seen  the  remaining  officers  and  subalterns,  and  a  few  sol¬ 
diers,  scarcely  enough  to  protect  the  colours.  Their  clothes  had  been  torn  In  the  fu¬ 
ry  of  the  coml>at,  were  blackened  with  jwwder,  and  spotted  with  blood  ;  and  yet.  In 
the  midst  of  their  rags,  their  misery’,  and  disasters,  they  had  a  proud  look,  and  at 
the  sight  of  the  Emjxjror  uttered  some  shouts  of  triumph,  but  they  were  rare  and 
excited ;  for  in  this  army,  capable  at  once  of  analysis  and  enthusiasm,  every  one 
was  sensible  of  the  position  of  all. 

1  he  following  melancholy  anecdote  shows  the  French  Emperor  in  a  very 
amiable  light : 

^  Amidst  the  crowd  of  corpses  which  w'c  were  obliged  to  march  over  in  follow  ing 
Napolotm,  the  foot  of  a  horse  encountered  a  wounded  man,  and  extorted  from  him 
n  last  sign  of  life  or  of  suflTering.  The  Emperor,  hitherto  equally  silent  with  hi* 
victory,  and  whose  heart  felt  oppressed  liy  the  sight  of  to  many  victims,  gave  an  ex¬ 
clamation  ;  he  felt  relieved  by  uttering  cries  of  indignation,  and  lavishing  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  humanity  on  this  unfortunate  creature.  *.  To  pacify  him,  somebody  remark¬ 
ed  that  it  was  only  a  Russian,  ljut  he  retorted  warmly,  “  that  after  victory  them 
are  no  eneiuiea,  but  only  men  !”  He  then  dispersed  the  officers  of  his  suitCy  in 
la  succour  the  wounded,  who  were  heard  groaning  in  every  direction- 
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js2>.  ualcrtiikcn  bj/  the  Emperor  NapMon  in  the  jjcar  I8l‘i.  3ui 

The  following  description  is  quite  horrifying: 

Tircat  numbers  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravines,  into  whicli  the  greater  part 
of  our  men  had  l>een  precipitated,  and  where  many  had  dragged  themselves,  in  order 
to  bi?  better  protected  from  the  enemy,  and  the  violence  of  the  weather.  Some 
■'roauinirlv  pronounced  the  name  of  their  country  or  their  mother ;  thCvse  were  the 
V  ninircst :  the  elder  ones  w'aited  the  approach  of  death,  some  with  a  tranquil,  and 
others  '.vith  a  sardonic  air,  without  deigning  to  implore  for  mercy  or  to  complain ; 
others  Iresought  us  to  kill  them  outright :  these  unfortunate  men  were  quickly  pass¬ 
ed  bv,  having  neither  the  useless  pity  to  as^iist  them,  nor  the  cruel  pity  to  put  an  end 
to  their  suflcrings. 

During  this  melancholy  review,  the  Emperor  in  vain  sought  to  console  himself 
with  n  cheering  illusion,  by  having  a  second  enumeration  made  of  the  few  prisoners 
who  remained,  and  collecting  together  some  dismounted  cattnon  ;  from  seven  to  eight 
hiiiulretl  prisoners,  and  twenty  broken  cannon,  were  all  the  trophies  of  this  imperfect 
\  ictorv. 

Segur  remarks,  that  the  Russian  autumn  had  triumphed  over  Napoleon. 

Had  it  not  been  for  that,  perhaps  the  tvhule  of  Russia  would  have  yielded  to  ou 
arms  on  the  plains  of  the  Moskwa ;  its  premature  inclemency  Wiis  a  most  seasonable 
assi>tance  to  their  empire.  It  was  on  the  (ith  of  September,  the  very  day  before  the 
great  battle !  that  a  hurricane  announced  its  fatal  commencement.  Ever  since  the 
iiij;ht  of  that  day,  a  burning  fever  had  dried  up  his  blood,  and  oppressed  liis  spirits ; 
he  was  (juitc  overcome  by  it  during  the  battle,  and  the  state  of  sutlering  he  enilured 
for  the  live  following  days  arrested  his  march,  and  bound  up  his  genius.  This  it  wjw 
which  iweserved  Kutusof  from  total  ruin  at  Borodino,  and  allowed  him  time  to  rally 
the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  withdraw  it  from  our  pursuit. 

The  Russians  made  their  retreat  toward  Moscow,  without  daring  again 
to  risk  a  second  great  battle. 

Napoleon  had  remained  for  three  days  at  Mojaisk,  confined  to  his  apartment,  still 
consumed  by  a  burning  fever,  overwhelmed  with  business,  and  worn  out  with  anx¬ 
iety.  A  violent  cold  had  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  voice.  Compelled  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  seven  persons  at  once,  and  unable  to  make  himself  heard,  he  wrote  on  dif¬ 
ferent  papers  the  heads  of  his  despatches.  When  any  difficulty  arose,  he  explained 
himself  by  signs. 

There  was  a  moment  when  Bessieres  enumerated  to  him  all  the  generals  who  were 
wounded  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  This  fatal  list  affected  him  so  poignantly,  that  by 
a  violent  etfort  he  recovered  his  voice,  and  interrupted  the  marshal  l)y  the  sudden  ex¬ 
clamation,  “  Eight  days  at  Moscow,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  it  !’* 

Meantime,  although  he  had  hitherto  placed  all  his  futurity  in  that  capital,  a  victory 
so  sanguinary  and  so  little  decisive  lowered  his  hopes.  His  instructions  to  Berthiur  of 
the  llih  of  September  for  Marshal  Victor,  exhibited  his  distress:  “The  enemy, 
attacked  at  the  heart,  no  longer  trifles  with  us  at  the  extremities.  Write  to  the  duke 
^1  ffelluuo  to  direct  all,  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  isolated  soldiers,  to  Smolensk, 
Jii  order  to  be  forwarded  from  thence  to  Moscow.” 

*n  the  midst  of  these  bodily  and  mental  sufferings,  which  he  carefully  concealed 
imrr  his  army,  Davoust  obtained  access  to  him  ;  his  object  was  to  offer  himself  again, 
notwithstanding  his  wound,  to  take  the  command  of  the  van.guard,  promising  that 
he  would  contrive  to  march  night  and  day,  reach  the  enemy,  and  compel  him  to 
•'ght,  without  squandering,  as  Murat  did,  the  strength  and  lives  of  the  soldiers.  Na* 
IKileon  only  answered  him  by  extolling  In  high  terms  the  audacious  and  inexhaustible 
ardour  of  his  brother-in -law'. 

He  had  just  before  heard,  that  the  enemy’s  army  had  again  been  found  ;  that  it 
'ad  retired  upon  his  right  flank,  towards  Kalouga,  as  he  had  feared  it  would ;  that  it 
^as  still  retreating,  and  that  his  van-gUtrd  was  already  within  two  days’  march  of 
‘  That  great  name,  and  the  great  ho|)es  which  he  attached  to  it,  revived  his 

''bength,  and  on  the  12th  of  September!  he  w’as  sufficiently  recovered  to  set  out  in  a 
carriage,  in  order  to  join  his  van-guard. 

Here  ends  the  First  Volume  of  Segur’s  work, — by  far  the  most  interesting 
w  the  two,  on  account  of  its  numerous  details  respecting  the  Ex-eroperor 
of  the  French.  TTie  Second  Volume,  however,  is  also  iill^  with  materials 
0*  *n  important  nature  ;  but  having  already  devoted  so  many  pages  to  the 
shall  endeavour  next  mouth  to  give  a  summary  of  the  contents  of 
^  Second,  occasionally  entering  into  a  few  details. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION, 


Nurtliern  Regions  ;  or,  a  Relation  of  Mr  White  has  in  the  press,  A  Compen. 
Uncle  Richard's  Voyages  for  the  Dis-  dium  of  the  British  Peerage,  comprising 
covery  of  a  North  Passage,  and  his  ac-  the  names,  ages,  and  intermarriages  of  the 
count  of  the  Overland  Journks  of  his  two  present  generations ;  with  the  lur. 
enterprizing  Friends.  names,  creations,  residences,  ofliccs,  titles. 

The  Journal  of  an  Exile,  descriptive  of  of  honour,  &c.  &.c. :  arranged  alphabcti- 
the  Scenery  and  Manners  of  some  inter-  cally  in  a  tabular  fonn,  in  i  vol. 
esting  parts  of  France,  especially  among  A  Series  of  Stories  from  the  Old  Chro- 

the  Peasantry,  in  two  volumes.  niclers,  with  Historical  Notes,  is  announ- 

A  gentlemen  of  distinguished  talent,  ced  for  publication, 
long  resident  in  that  country,  is  about  to  Robert  Emmett,  or  the  Resources  of 
publish  the  result  of  his  observations  Ireland,  is  in  the  press, 
among  the  higher  orders  there,  under  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
title  of  “  The  English  in  Italy  the  w'ork  Lord  Byron,  by  George  Clinton,  Esq.,  will 
is  to  extend  to  three  volumes,  and  to  be  be  published  in  a  few  days, 
ready  in  April.  A  Series  of  Naval  Sketches,  by  an  Old 

The  Historical  and  Literary  Tour  of  a  Sailor,  will  be  commenced  in  March,  in 

Foreigner,  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  4to.  parts. 

Anecdotes  of  celebrated  persons,  visited  An  account  of  the  Two  Minas,  and  the 
by  the  Author,  including  most  of  the  Li-  Spanish  Guerillas,  is  announced, 
lerati  of  both  countries,  in  2  vols.  Svo.,  Dr  Luden,  of  Jena,  announces  his  in¬ 
is  exjiected  to  appear  speedily.  tention  of  publishing  a  History  of  Ger- 

A  Peep  at  the  Pilgrims  in  1636,  in  3  many,  by  subscription,  in  10  vols.,  and 
vols.,  is  nearly  ready.  printed  in  four  dirterent  sizes. 

Goldsmith’s  Natural  and  Artificial  An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Military 
Wondersof  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Combination  and  Movement,  illustrated 
Britain  and  Ireland,  are  just  ready.  by  the  Events  of  the  Peninsular  Cain- 

A  new  edition  of  James’s  Naval  His-  paigns  from  1808  to  1814,  by  an  Ofiiccr, 
tory  of  Great  Britain  is  preparing  for  pub-  is  announced  as  being  nearly  ready  fur 
Hcation.  The  forthcoming  edition  will  be  publication. 

in  6  vols.  8va,  with  diagrams  of  several  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the 
of  the  principal  actions.  Source  of  St.  Peter’s  River,  2  vols.  8vo., 

Horace  Walpole’s  Letters  to  the  Earl  is  in  the  press, 
of  Hertford,  during  his  Lordship’s  Em-  Truth  and  Fashion,  a  Novel,  2  vols. 
liassy  to  Paris,  are  announced  for  publica-  12mo.,  will  appear  this  month, 
tion,  in  1  vol.  Svo.  Mr  Blaquicre  has  in  the  press  a  Nar* 

Babington,  a  Tragedy,  by  T.  Double-  rative  of  his  Second  Visit  to  Greece,  in¬ 
day,  w'lU  l)c  ready  shortly-  eluding  Facts  and  Anecdotes  relative  to 

The  History  of  the  Dominion  of  the  the  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron ;  with  Ex- 
Arabs  in  Spain,  founded  upon  a  Compa-  tracts  from  his  Correspondence  with  the 
risen  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Escurial,  Provisional  Government,  Official  Docu- 
with  the  Spanish  Chronicles,  translated  ments,  &c.  Also,  a  second  edition  of  the 
from  the  French,  is  in  the  press.  Greek  Revolution. 

Specimens  of  the  Ancient  Architecture  Mr  Nichols’  Collection  of  the.  Pro¬ 
of  Normandy,  by  Messrs  Pugin  and  Lc  gresses,  Processions,  and  Public  Entertain- 
Keux,  are  announced.  ments  of  King  James  the  First,  will  be 

The  sixth  volume  of  Lingard’s  History  printed  uniformly  with  the  Progresses  of 
of  England,  containing  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  will  form  3  hand- 
Jamm  I.  and  Charles  L,  wHll  speedily  be  some  volumes,  to  be  published  periodictl- 
pubhshed.  jy^  in  separate  portions,  to  commence  on 

Lord  Porchester  has  in  the  press.  The  the  1st  of  June. 

Moor,  a  Poem,  in  six  cantos.  - 

The  Diary  of  Henry  Teonge,  a  chaplain 
on  board  the  English  ships  Assistance,  EDINBURGH- 

Bristol,  and  Royal  Oak,  from  1675  to  Mr  Chambers,  Author  of  **  Tiadition.s 
1649.  containing  a  Narrative  of  the  Ex-  of  Edinburgh,”  &c.,  it  engaged  in.  ma- 
pedition  against  Tripoli  in  1675,  and  the  king  a  collection  of  the  Popular  Rhymes 
most  curious  details  of  the  Economy  and  of  Scotland,  which  he  designs  to  illustrate 
Diaetpline  nf  the  Navy  in  the  time  of  with  Historical  aud  Traditionary  Notic^ 
rhartesII-,fromtbeoriginalmanuscripCa,  A  TAird  iEdi/ion  .of  **  Twditions  « 
will  speedily  be  published,  in  2  vob.  ®to.  Edmburgb,”  No.  I. ;  «k1  «  See<md 
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of  No.  Hm  together  with  No.  IV.  of 
the  sduic  work^  flre  preparing. 

The  Isle  of  Talms ;  The  City  of  the 
ria-^ue;  and  other  iMXims.  By  John 
\S'irsoiu  A  new  Edition.  2  vols.  post 
hvo. 

Bal)ington  ;  a  Tragedy.  By  T.  Double- 
dav.  8vo. 

iVciuring  for  publication,  a  new'  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Stair’s  Institutions  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  with  copious  Additions 
and  Illustrations.  By  George  Brodie, 
Ksq.  Advocate.  The  first  part  of  this 
work  will  be  published  in  November  next, 
and  the  follow  ing  part  in  the  course  of 
the  Summer  Session  1826. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  w'ill  be  pub- 
lishfd,  an  account  of  various  cases  of 
Diseased  Ovaria,  detailing  the  successful 
result  of  oi)crations  j)erformed  for  extract¬ 


ing  ihcni  from  the  Abtioinen.  By  John 
Lizars,  Surgeon,  Author  of  the  System  of 
Anatomical  Plates,  &.c.  &c.  The  work 
w  ill  be  printed  on  demy  folio,  and  illus- 
strated  by  Four  Engravings  from  Draw, 
ings  made  immediately  after  one  of  the 
operations  was  performed,  and  will  exhi¬ 
bit, 

Irf,  The  extent  of  the  incision,  wnth 
the  appiearance  of  the  Viscera  and  en¬ 
larged  Ovarium  during  the  o|>eration. 

2d,  The  appearance  of  the  wound 
when  healed. 

3d  and  4f/»,  Front  and  lateral  views  of 
the  enlarged  Ovarium,  of  its  natural  size, 
and  which  w'eighed  five  jKninds. 

In  a  few  days  w’ill  be  published,  a  New 
Union  Atlas  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Families,  adapted  to  the  princi{)al  Text- 
Books  used  in  Academies. 
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Mctlicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy.  No.  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
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toother  with  Observations  on  the  Expe- 
dienev  of  extending  the  Practical  System 
to  other  Academical  Establishments,  and 
on  the  propriety  of  making  certain  Addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Course  of  Philosophical  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Universities.  By  George  Jar- 
dine,  A.M.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric  in  that  University.  A  new 
and  greatly' improved  Edition,  in  one 
thick  volume,  post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 
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down  ihe  Irrawaddy,  and  iin|>cding  the  neighbourhoml  of  the  plaic  wliere  the 
progress  of  the  transi^orts,  had  been  de-  mutineers  kept  their  jKJsition.  At 
5iroyed  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  Up-  this  time  there  was  in  g-arrison  at 
wards  of’5,0()0  barrels  of  oil  had  been  Tort  'Villiam  the  Ut  Battalion  Ktnal 
blown  up.  Scots,  and  tlie  44lh  Keginicnt ;  aiul. 

Mutiny  at  7?arrflcA7M)rc.— The  Cal-  by  great  good  fortune,  the  *17111 

cutta  Gazette,  and  private  letters  from  (British)  Kegiinent  had  dropjK’d  down 
tliat  quarter,  contain  events  of  a  serious  the  river  in  boats,  on  their  route  to 
mutiny  among  the  native  troops  at  Bar-  Chittagong,  only  the  evening  before. 
rack{K)rc,  on  the  2d  of  November,  which  By  considerable  activity',  all  these 

was  not  quelled  without  the  destruction,  troops  were  collected  near  Barrack- 
if  the  private  letters  may  be  credited,  of  pore  by  day-break  on  the  3d,  but  their 
several  hundreds  of  them.  The  cause  approach  w’as  managed  with  so  much 

of  discontent  is  described  to  have  been  a  caution,  that  it  remained  unknown  to 

diminution  of  their  balta,  or  marching  the  mutineers.  These  men  w  ere  then 
allowance,  with  other  privations  as  re-  once  more  addressed  by  their  ofliiyrs, 
garded  the  conveyance  of  the  Iwiggage,  at  ttnd  advised  to  a  voluntary  submission, 
the  moment  when  they  were  aliout  to  but  continuing  refractory,  the  arlilleiy 
commence  a  dangerous  and  fatiguing  and  troops  were  brought  to  act  ujuni 
expc*dition.  The  first  symptoms  of  in-  them.  On  the  first  they  threw’  down 
subordination  were  evinced  on  the  morn-  their  arms,  and  fled  in  contusion.  A 
ing  of  the  scesmd,  on  the  muster  of  the  great  many  precipitated  themselves 
47th  Native  Hegimcnt  on  the  {larade  at  into  the  river,  numbers  were  killed 
Barrack  |K>rc,  preparatory  to  their  being  by  the  fire  of  the  troops,  and  about 
marched  to  Dacca,  on  their  road  to  the  fifW  were  secured  in  the  attempt  to 
scat  of  the  campaign  in  the  Burmese  ter-  escape.  In  the  accounts  of  what  cn- 
ritory.  Barrack fiorc  is  distant  about  16  sued  at  this  period  of  the  affair,  there 
miles  fmni  Calcutta.  On  this  occasion  is  a  singular  discrepancy  ;  some  letters 
it  was  remarked,  that  the  troops  appear-  stating  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
cd  on  the  fiarade  without  their  knap-  the  mutinous  regiment  at  600,  and 
siicks ;  and  on  being  questioned  why  others  at  no  more  than  40,  but  there 
they  did  so,  avowed  their  determination  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
not  to  march  unless  allowed  bullocks  and  smallest  number  given  is  the  nearest 
<iK)!ie8  to  carry  their  moveables.  Colonel  to  the  truth.  The  exaggeration  is, 
Dalzel,  the  Knglish  officer  commanding  without  doubt,  ow'ing  to  tlie  alarm 
the  mutinous  regiment,  expostulated  with  w  hich  prevail^  at  Calcutta  at  the 
them  on  their  conduct,  and  on  their  re-  time,  tiiat  place  having  been  lell 
inaining  refractory,  rusheil  forward  and  under  the  protection  of  no  more  than 
nttempted  to  seize  one  of  those  w  ho  ap-  44)0  Euro|)ean  troops  during  the  pc- 

l»eared  to  take  a  leading  j>art  in  the  riod  occupied  in  putting  down  the  mu- 
inutiny.  He  was  warned,  however,  by  tiny.  A  court-martial  had  been  form- 
some  of  the  others  to  desist,  they  declar-  ed  to  try  the  mutineers,  and  it  is  as- 
ing  their  intention  to  shoot  him  if  he  serted  in  some  accounts  that  6fly  kaJ 
IKTsevcmi.  He  abstained,  therefore,  lieeo'  hanged ;  but  we  are  inclined 
Irom  |)ersonal  interference ;  but  on  his  here  also  to  take  the  more  moderate 
requiring  that  all  those  who  did  not  j>ar-  statement,  from  which  we  learn,  that 
ticipate  in  this  mutinous  conduct  should  five  only,  and  those  w’ell  known  to 
6e{>aratc  from  their  comrades,  one  whole  be  the  ringleaders  in  the  mutiny,  had 
comjiany  detached  itself,  and  were  fol-  been  put  to  death.  No  search 
lowed  by  the  native  officers  in  command  the  fugitives  had  been  instituted,  with 
of  the  other  conqianies.  There  was  not,  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  well 
in  fart,  one  officer  even  so  low  in  rank  know’n  to  have  excited  the  discontent 
as  the  havildar,  or  sergeant,  who  took  of  the  remainder,  and  for  wbese  tp- 
any  in  the  mutiny.  Colonel  Dal-  prehension  rewards  had  been  o0ered. 
ael,  tiiuiing  the  i^mainder  immovable  On  the  investigation  that  took  pUce» 
in  their  resolution,  and  fearing  the  some  of  the  troops  who  were  9^^ 
lonsequenoes  that  might  ensue,  as  they  tioned  respecting  their  motives  fb^ 
were  well  supplied  lioih  with  arms  and  refusing  to  march,  are  to  have  ss- 
ammunition,  despatched  couriers  to  signed  as  a  reason,  that  they 
the  artillery  station  at  Dumdum,  and  the  Burmese  deal*  in  witchcanstt,  end 
to  we  Commander-in  Chief,  who  was  consequently  that  other  troops  could 
immediately  re{iaire«l  have  no  chance  against  mtgiri****'^* 
with  bis  guard,  anil  tJie  body-guard  of  reason  whk'h  is  sufficuQ^J^y  ctwwactarit* 
uie  Govemur-Cvcneral,  w’hich  are  ca-  tic  of  th**  ***p*^**trh  ignoriP^  ^ 

4  airy  and  Mahometan  troc^jis,  to  the  native  Indian  troops. 


amruioa. 

l.inKnATioy  or  Peru. — Dispatches 
rtveiveti  Bolivar's  army  announce 

the  complete  annihilation  of  the  Royalist 
force*  in  I’erii,  after  some  brilliant  alFairs 
«!iich  look  place  between  the  contending 
armies  on  the  7th,  8ih,  and  9th  of  De- 
irmlHir  last.  The  battle  took  place  at 
(hiamanguilla,  which  is  within  three 
leagues  of  Guamanga.  General  La  Sucre 
commanded  the  Patriot  troops,  Bolivar 
having  gone  to  Lima  to  meet  the  rein¬ 
forcements  from  Panama,  and  having 
conccival  that  the  campaign  for  the  time 
was  finished,  the  Royalist  troops  having 
been  driven  across  the  Apurimac.  General 
Ka  Serna,  however,  intending  to  make  a 
rapid  movement  upon  Lima,  left  Cusco, 
and  re-crossed  the  Apurimac  with  a  force 
of  from  six  to  seven  thousand  men.  Upon 
this  movement.  General  Sucre  detached 
General  Lamar  to  occupy  Cusco  with  a 
t)ody  of  troops.  General  Sucre  being  thus 
left  with  the  Colombian  forces,  amount¬ 
ing  only  to  (),000  men,  the  Viceroy  con¬ 
ceived  it  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make 
an  attack  on  him,  w'hich  he  put  in  ex- 
cution  at  Guamanguilla.  He  was  wound¬ 
ed  early  in  the  action,  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  greater  part  of  his  wdng  of  the  army 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Very  soon 
nAor,  General  Valdez  was  taken  prisoner, 
with  the  troops  under  his  immediate 
command.  After  these  reverses.  General 
Ganterac  rallied  his  division  of  the  army, 
and  gained  a  height  about  half  a  league 
from  the  scene  of  action.  On  the  dawn 
‘>f  the  day  after  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  General  Canterac,  seeing  the  total 
defeat  which  the  army  had  ex|)erienced, 
and  that  all  the  chiefs  and  officers  of  dis¬ 
tinction  had  fallen  or  had  been  taken  pri¬ 
soners,  capitulated,  with  2,500  men,  and 
stipulated  the  immediate  delivery  of  the 
castles  of  Callao,  and  the  total  evacuation 
of  Peru  by  all  the  Spanish  subjects.  Ac¬ 
counts  from  Pisco,  of  the  19th  of  Decem- 
l>cr,  state,  that  at  the  date  of  the  last  ac¬ 
counts,  all  the  Royalist  Chiefs  were  pri¬ 
soners  in  the  custom-house  of  Guamanga. 

Death  of  Mr  Rowcrofl^  the  British 
Consul  at  Mr  Roweroft  was 

proceeding  from  Callao  to  Lima  on  the 
llih  of  December,  and  was  unfortunately' 
^(»t  by  the  advanced  guard  of  General 
Bolivar's  army.  The  Royalists,  at  the 
|jnie  of  this  distressing  event,  occupied 
Cdlao,  and  the  Patrfot  forces  the  capital 
jma.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  gar- 
|i9on  of  Callao,  with  two  pieces  of  artfl- 
w^re  very  near  to  the  advanced  posts 
.  ^rteral  Bolivar.  Mr  RoWeroft  hav- 
'"K  to  crofh  ftom  the  one  advanced  post 

the  other,  was  hailed  by  the  Patriot 
Instead  of  answering  tftfc  signal 
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and  stopping  his  carriage,  Mr  Roweroft 
got  on  horseback,  and,  with  his  servant, 
continued  to  proceed  forwards.  The  sen¬ 
tinel  again  hailetl,  hut  received  no  an¬ 
swer,  and  conceiving,  from  the  noise  made 
by  the  trampling  of  the  horse’s  feet,  and 
the  rattling  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage, 
that  the  enemy,  with  two  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery,  was  advancing,  fired  two  shots,  and 
unfortunately  one  of  them  struck  Mr 
Roweroft,  which  occasioned  his  death. 
Miss  Roweroft,  his  daughter,  was  in  the 
carriage,  and  returned  to  Callao  with  Mr 
Roweroft,  where  he  expired  the  next 
morning.  It  is  stated  that  all  the  autho¬ 
rities,  Spaniards,  Patriots,  and  Knglish, 
evinced  the  utmost  concern  for  this  un¬ 
fortunate  event,  which  api>ears  to  have 
been  purely  accidental.  General  Bolivar 
in  particular  apj^ears  to  have  shown  an 
unusual  degree  of  sympathy,  and  called 
himself  upon  Miss  Roweroft  to  condole 
with  her  upon  this  unhappy  event.”  The 
letters  also  state  (and  attribute  in  some 
measure  this  accident  to  the  circumstance) 
that  Mr  Roweroft  was  in  the  habit  of 
riding  in  a  military  dress,  with  a  sword, 
by  which  he  was  taken  for  an  officer  of 
the  Royalists.  Mr  Roweroft’s  remains 
were  to  be  deposited  at  Lerenzo,  but  it 
was  intended,  when  the  new  Knglish 
Church  was  built,  that  the  body  should  be 
removed  thither. 

Buenos  Ayres. — The  National  As¬ 
sembly  of  Buenos  Ayres  met  on  the  12th 
of  December.  Three  days  afterwards. 
General  Heras  presented  an  address  to 
the  Assembly,  setting  forth,  in  flattering 
terms,  the  condition  and  resources  of  the 
Republic.  He  speaks  with  the  highest 
praise  of  the  “  noble  conduct  of  Great 
Britain,”  and  anticipates  a  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  his  country  by  ail 
nations,  in  consequence  of  her  example  of 
sending  out  consuls  ; — the  subsequent 
determination  of  our  Cabinet  will  of  course 
give  still  greater  satisfaction. 

Mexico _ The  United  Provinces  of 

Central  America,  forming  a  part  of  the 
immense  “  kingdom”  of  Mexico,  and 
comprising  Chiapa,  Costa  Rica,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Guati- 
mala,  and  Quesaltcnango,  have  published 
a  wise  and  useful  decree  for  encoura¬ 
ging  the  influx  of  foreign  .settlers,  the 
best  material  of  power  and  prosperity  in 
a  free  and  half- peopled  state.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  of  these  countries,  a 
great  portion  of  the  coast  of  which  is 
washed  by  both  the  Atlantic  and'  Paci¬ 
fic  Oceans,  offers  facilities  to  trade,  and 
consequent  temptations  to  industry  and 
enterprise,  Which  required  only  the  pru¬ 
dent  measure  now  resorted  to  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Republic  to  bring  into 
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rnmcdiatc  action.  As  the  decree  con-  land,  j)rovided  he  marries  within  six 

ui  ns  no  less  than  twenty- ei^rht  separate  years;  and  in  case  of  his  marrying  one 

:lausc.s  many  of  them  embracing  a  con-  of  the  native  aborigines,  or  a  woman  of 

sidcrable  variety  of  details  for  the  ar-  colour,  a  double  portion  of  land.  Settlers 

rangement  and  regulation  of  the  rights  of  wishing  to  join  townships  may,  if  they 

emigrants,  our  space  w  ill  not  admit  of  in-  have  become  denizens  within  the  first  six 
sorting  more  than  an  abstract  of  one  or  tw'o  years  of  its  establishment,  and  if  they 
among  the  princijial  provisions  of  the  law*.  ‘  were  not  included  in  the  original  contrati. 
It  is  open  to  every  foreigner  to  exercise  have  a  double  |X)rtion  of  land.  The  land 
any  business  he  may  think  fit,  mining  must  l>e  occupied  within  eight  years  from 
included  ;  to  have  his  name  inrolled  by  the  date  of  the  grant,  on  pain  of  being 
the  local  authorities  as  a  denizen  of  the  forfeited.  Every  settler  may  withdraw 
llejmblic — after  a  given  jK'riod,  to  become  from  the  country  when  he  pleases,  and 
a  citizen — to  acquire  and  enjoy  in  the  dispose  of  his  property  without  hindrance 
mean  time  any  uncultivated  lands— to  or  molestation.  He  may  transmit  his 
make  an  agreement  with  the  Magistrates  landed  proj>erty  by  will.  To  those  dying 
for  forming  a  township,  which  township  intestate,  the  heirs  at  law  succeed.  I'ach 
must  contain  within  it  fifteen  married  new  settlement  is  for  twenty  years  free  of 
couples  at  least,  with  a  ca{)acity  of  being  all  im}K)sts  whatever.  No  monopolit*s  per- 
increasod  by  the  accession  of  others.  The  inittetl  in  any  new'  settlement.  Exixirts 
oath  «)f  allegiance  must  l>c  taken  on  the  and  imports  are  to  be  free  for  twenty 
formation  of  the  township,  but  not  be-  years.  Municipal  charges  are  notinclud- 
fore.  Each  married  couple  are  to  have  ed  in  the  alrove.  No  slaves  to  he  ad. 
in  full  pro|)erty  a  lot  of  land  assigned  to  mitted — the  very  act  of  intrcxluctioii 
tliem,  a  M|uare  of  1000  rods  each  way.  giving  freedom  to  the  slave.  Such  arc 
A  foreigner,  unmarried,  joining  the  town-  the  heads  of  this  enlightened  and  salutary 
ship,  may  have  the  same  quantity  of  invitation  to  the  civilized  world. 
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House  of  Eobds — Fch,  3 _ In  the  been  called  for,  but  it  had  passed  on  the 

course  of  the  evening,  the  Lord  Chancel-  sole  ground  of  the  notoriety  of  the  tacts, 
lor  intimutcxl  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  He  declared  the  present  Bill  to  be  an 
nUl  relating  to  Joint-Stock  Companies,  Irish  measure,  recommended  by  the  Co- 
which  he  considers  at  this  moment  as  vernment  of  Ireland,  and  approved  hy 
carrying  on  to  a  most  mischievous  extent,  that  of  England,  from  a  deep  sense  of  its 
Lord  Lauderdale  moved  the  revival  of  necessity  to  maintain  the  peace  and  pro- 
the  Committee  on  the  Scots  Judicature  sperity  of  the  country.  Lord  Holland 

supported  the  motion  in  a  speech  of  con- 
Fi'h,  8 — The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  siderablc  length.  The  Noble  Lord  con- 
moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty  for  tended  that  the  Bill  against  the  Orange 
copies  of  the  Dis|xitches  received  from  Societies  w’as  no  precedent  for  proceed- 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  relatively  ing  without  inquiry,  because  it  was  niere- 
to  Ueligious  and  Political  Institutions  in  ly  an  extension  to  Ireland  of  a  law  which 
that  country.  He  grounded  his  motion  had  been  more  than  thirty  years  before 
on  the  necessity  of  inquiry  iK'forc  passing  adopted  in  England,  but  not  until  after 
restrictions  tending  to  curtail  the  legal  long  and  painful  investigation.  Earls 
jrrivileges  of  the  subject  in  Ireland.  The  Grosvenor  and  Carnarvon  spoke  shortly 
Earl  of  I.iverjxK)!  regretted  that  the  Noble  in  support  of  the  motion,  and  were  re- 
Marquis  had  not  waited  a  few  days,  to  plied  to  as  briefly  by  Earl  Bathurst.  The 
know  the  nature  of  the  measure  about  Marquis  of  Lan8down*8  motion  w'as,  in 
which  he  was  talking,  as  he  was  aware  the  end,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  42  to  20. 
that  it  would  be  introduced  in  another  10. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  propw^a 

place  to-morrow’.  He  declared  that  it  the  revival  of  the  Committee  on  the  8tate 
was  not  founded  on  official  information  of  Ireland.  The  appointment  of  the  Com- 
tv  confidential  communications,  but  mere-  mittee  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The 
ly  on  the  open  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  members  appointed  were  the  same  who 
Association,  whose  boast  it  was,  that  all  sat  on  the  Committee  of  last  Sess^» 
they  did  was  in  the  face  of  day.  He  also  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  D®* 
reminded  their  Lordships,  that  when  they  vonshire  and  the  Earl  of  Clare,  w  ho  are 
adopted  a  measure  against  Orange  Socie*  substituted  for  Earl  FiUwUliam  ^ 
ties,  two  years  ago,  no  information  had  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
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]  \...Jitdlcuturc  of  Scoiland.-The  Lord 
Chincellor  said,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
|m>inise  he  gave  on  a  former  day,  he  had 
to  present  to  their  Lordships,  for  rc-con- 
sideration.  a  Bill  passed  by  their  Lord- 
thips  last  Session  for  the  better  regulation 
of  Judicature  in  Scotland.  He  held  it  to 
lie  most  respectful  to  their  Lordships  to 
Itring  in  the  Bill  again  as  dropped  last 
vt-ar ;  and  if  any  of  their  Lordships  had 
aaiendnicnts  to  introduce  in  it,  the  latter 
iniglit  k'  proposed  in  a  Committee  of  the 
xvhole  House.  Upon  the  motion  of  the 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  the  Bill  was 
read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

IT _ Lord  SufTield  presented  a  petition 

from  the  Magistrates  of  Norfolk,  praying 
for  a  mitigation  of  the  Game  Laws.  The 
Noble  Lord  expressed  an  earnest  hope 
that  tlie  subject  would  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  but 
d.ecl.ircd  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  ainendnients  which  an  Hon.  Gen- 


the  communication  of  infonnalion  u|H)n 
the  subject  of  it.  Read  a  second  time. 

Lord  Suttield  moved  the  first  reading  of 
the  Bill  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  spring- 
guns  as  a  means  of  protection  for  Game. 
He  asserted  that  the  sufferers  by  these 
deadly  engines  were  rarely  poachers,  (be¬ 
cause  such  jiersons  knew  how  to  avoid 
them,)  but  women,  children,  gentlemen, 
and  other  innocent  and  incautious  persons, 
who  strayed  into  danger  without,  per¬ 
haps,  thinking  either  of  the  game  or  its 
jiroprietor.  He  mentioned  that  in  this 
way  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  had 
'  nearly  lost  his  life  lately  ;  and  even  al¬ 
lowing  that  poachers,  and  |)oachers  only, 
were  exjiosed  to  danger  by  these  instru¬ 
ments,  he  asked  whether  private  persons 
had  in  any  way  a  right  to  take  into  their 
'own  hands  the  jxiwer  of  life  and  death  in 
cases  where  the  law  had  fixed  a  much 
lighter  punishment,  or  whether  any  no¬ 
ble  lord  who  heard  him  would  willingly 
take  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  in  that 


ilcmaii  (Mr  S.  Wortley)  had  projxised  in 
anotber  place. 


21 — Karl  Darnley,  in  presenting  a 
petition  from  a  person  named  Burridge, 
praj  ing  fur  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  navy,  with  res|)ect  to  the  mischief 
sustained  from  dry  rot,  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  whether  the  subject  had 
ingagcd  the  attention  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  at  the  same  time  avowed 
i’.is  own  conviction  that  the  unfavourable 
lejwrts  circulated  respecting  our  ships 
were  greatly  exaggerated.  Lord  Melville 
replied,  that  the  whole  of  the  navy  had 
lieen  lately  examined  with  the  most  scru¬ 
pulous  and  minute  attention,  and  that  all 
the  reports  of  the  several  examining  offi¬ 
cers,  among  whom  were  the  most  skilful 


l^rsons  in  the  kingdom,  concurred  in  sta¬ 
ting,  t/tat  at  no  former  time  was  the  navy 
in  to  perfect  a  slate  of  soundness  and  eji^ 
i'mey.  Earl  Darnley  expressed  his  sa¬ 
tisfaction  at  the  answer  of  the  Noble 
Ljrd,  which,  he  said,  coincided  in  all 


rwpocLs  with  the  result  of  his  own  inqui¬ 
ries,  It  ^'as  mentioned,  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  upon  this  subject,  that 
tl»e  effect  of  the  dry  rot  was  at  any  time 
'*ry  limited,  extending  only  to  some  ves- 
^1*  constructed  of  timber  from  North 
^crica  and  the  North  of  Eoro|x?,  and 
^t  even  in  these  it  has  been  nearly  era- 
uicaied. 


^  ^•“~The  I^rd  Chfipcellor  moved  the 
reading  of  the  Scotch  Jury  ‘Dill, 
thn  opportunity  to  explain,  that 

“(jh  the  measure  had  been  framed 
principles  suggested  in  the  Report 
ihe  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  the 
would,  in  the  Committee,  invite 

^OL.  XVI. 


skulking  and  assassin-Uke  manner,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  taken  a  pheasant.  Farl 
Grosvenor  expressed  his  entire  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  Bill,  which  was  read  a  first 
time. 

The  Earl  of  Donoiighmorc  presented 
the  general  petition  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  of  Ireland,  praying  for  a  particijia- 
tion  in  all  civil  rights.  'Lhc  |x?tition,  he 
said,  w-as  signed  by  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  and  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  all  classes  of  the  Irish  people  of  every 
religious  denomination,  who  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  wishing  for  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion.  He  then  proceeded  to  allude  to 
some  of  the  names  annexed  to  the  [x*li- 
tion  ;  amongst  others,  he  particularly  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  signature  of  Lord  Gorman- 
stown,  who  was  the  descendant,  he  said, 
of  a  former  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  ; 
observing,  upon  this  circumstance,  the 
Earl  of  Donoughmore  reminded  the 
House  that  he  had  once  held  the  proxy 
of  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that 
kingdom,  in  favour  of  emancipation  ;  and 
took  ocewion  to  compliment  very  highly 
the  Government  of  Lord  Wellesley,  Mr 
O’Coimcll,  and  the  Catholic  Association. 
The  Earl  of  Longford  intimated  that  the 
Noble  Earl  had  gone  a  little  too  far  when 
he  asserted  that  the  Protestants  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  favourable  to  Catholic  Emanci* 
pation.  The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  quali¬ 
fied,  or  rather  retracted  his  assertion,  so 
far  as  to  exclude  the  Protestants. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  presented  a 
petition  to  the  same  effect,  from  certain 
Protestants  of  Dublin  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  He  dwelt  with  particular  force 
u|X)n  the  acquiescence  in  the  prsyer  of 
the  |ietition  of  some  gentlemen  descended 
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trom  nup;uenot  refugees,  who  gave  this  could  nut  tolerated,  l-ccause  it 
)iriK>t'  how  much  lime  and  liberality  had  terl’ercd  with  the  course  ot  just 
M}ftcned  the  austerity  of  their  hereditary  usurped  the  power  of  legislation,  i 
principles.  collected  revenue.  Jilr  Carew  did 

2b._»The  Irish  Association  Bill  was  approve  of  the  proceedings  oi*  the 
read  the  first  time^  on  the  motion  of  the  iholic  Association,  but  thought  t 
Earl  of  Liverpool.  Lord  Darnley  pro-  should  be  put  down  by  justice  and  ( 
tested  against  the  measure.  The  Earl  of  ciliation.  Mr  S.  Itice  also  coriten 
Liverpool  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  lli^t  the  granLut  Catholic  lunancipal 
the  third  reading  on  Thursday  next.  was  the  only  way  to  restore  tranquil 

Several  petitions  were  ]>resented  u|>on  to  Ireland.  Mr  Erowulow  suppoi 
the  subject  of  this  Bill,  and  upon  the  ge*  the  bill,  and  maintained  that  the 
neral  question  of  Catholic  Emaneijration.  sent  quiet  was  owing  to  the  govi 
The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  |>resented  xnent  ot  L«ord  ellesley.  The  grai 
a  petition  against  submission  to  tlie  de-  Catholic  Emancipation  would  be  i; 
mands  of  the  Catholics,  signed  by  the  in-  fectual ;  for,  when  the  Catholics  v 
habitanU  of  the  city  of  Bath.  Among  admitted  into  Parliament,  they  \v( 
other  allegations  of  the  (Ktition,  there  was  next  demand  the  great  offices,  and 
a  complaint  of  the  attempt  now  making  church  jircperty,  on  the  plea  that  t 
by  the  Homan  Catliolics  to  restore  the  su-  were  the  peojde.  Sir  James  ackin 
premacy  of  the  Po|>e.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  spoke  at  great  length  against  the  1 
expressed  his  disa{q)robation  of  the  tone  lie  admitted,  that,  in  1C88,  he  sh( 
of  the  petition,  and  argued  strongly  have  been  for  restrictions ;  but  r 
against  the  Association  Bill.  Lord  Ho)-  circumstances  w'ere  w  holly  chanj 
land  s|x>ke  at  some  length  on  the  same  He  said,  the  people  ot  England  \ 
side.  He  denied  that  uiiy  attempts  were  not  averse  In  the  complete  cmant 
making  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  tion  of  the  Catliolics,  and  that 
Po|>e.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  maintain-  great  measure  of  the  union  was  inU 
c<.l  that  such  attempts  are  in  progress,  ed  by  Mr  Pitt  to  effiect  that  object, 
and  cited,  ia  proof  of  his  assertion,  a  j>e-  coulti  not  be  completed  without  it. 
riodicid  work  of  extensive  circulation  and  entered  into  an  analysis  ot  the  adil 
inriuence  among  the  Catholics.  Lord  of  the  Catliolic  Association  to  the 
Holland  explained,  that  he  only  meant  to  jde,  and  endeavoured  to  si’.ew',  thi 
deny  the  o})cn  avowal  of  such  design  on  adjuring  them  by  their  hatre<l 
the  irart  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  orangemcn,  they  meant  only  of  on 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  aiul  Lord  King  retort-  principles  ;  as  he  himself  hated  torv 
cd  with  some  asjK'rity  u{K)n  the  Church  though  he  had  the  warmest  after 
of  England  all  the  imputations  of  illiber-  for  many  tories.  Mr  North  poi 
ality,  coercion,  &x.  made  uiMin  the  Ho-  out  the  unconstitutional  and  inll 
man  Catholics  by  the  j>etition.  Lord  matory  nature  of  the  proceeding 
Clifden  professed  to  feel  gratified  that  the  the  Association.  It  w’as  held  u 
I’nitcstant  Clergy  exposed  themselves  by  the  authority  of  the  priests  ;  and  v 
such  {Ktilions.  from  Dublin  issueil  a  stream  of  w 

House  of  Cojimons,  Feb.  4. — The  ever  w’as  insolent  and  seditious  in 
House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Sup-  gunge,  from  the  country  there  w 
|)Iy  upon  the  Navy  ICstimates.  Sir  J.  reflux  of  whatever  tvas  dark,  nar 
Vorke,  Air  Hume,  and  Mr  Maberly,  and  illiberal  in  principle.  Put  al 
e.'inassed  most  of  the  items  as  they  ing  wimt  had  been  asserted  as  to 
sievefaJly  came  under  discussion,  Imt  jicace  of  Ireland  being  the  work  of 
without  eliciting  any  iin|K)rtaiit  infor-  Catholic  Association,  what  was 
mntion,  or  leading  to  any  result  of  the  value  of  such  a  peace,  pregnant 
least  umsi^queiice.  No  division  took  future  divisions  and  war,  puttir 
{dace,  and  tin*  Estimates,  to  the  amount  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  Mr 
of  neuidy  two  millions,  were  in  the  end  nel,  and  a  reed  into  the  Morqui 
agreed  to.  The  ILnise  then  resumed  Wellesley’s?  If  the  great  melapl 
tlie  debate  uinm  the  Catholic  Associa-  cian  and  morrdist  who  precciUu 
lion.  The  Hon.  G.  Lamb  opposed  had  adverted  to  the  most  simple 
the  measure,  as  uniu'oessary,  and  only  pow’erful  reasoning,  “  do  nicn^  gfl 
brought  iorward  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  *histl 
lo  meet  evils  wliich  did  not  yet  exist,  he  wouhl  not  have  argued  that  { 
iUid  which  the  {)rescnt  law's  were  auf-  and  harmony  could  arise  fruni 
Ikient  to  suppress  if  they  did  ap{)ear.  •*  liatreti”  of  our  fellow-nien ;  »u( 
1  kiwson  contended  that  associations  Oran^mcn,  all  Protestants  w'ere  di< 
Wt're  all  a  curse  to  Ireland ;  and  tliat.  Dr  Lushington  contended  that 
IQ  pvticular*  the  Catholic  Association  wrfaole  proceedings  of  the  Assucn 
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()ii<rlit  not  to  l>e  condemned  on  account 
(}%nic  !ntem})crate  acts  and  speeches  ; 
as  well  might  the  University  Chih  he 
nut  tlo'vn  in  the  liiiiip,  because  the 
committee  had  ordered  the  Memoirs  of 
llarrielte  Wilson,  a  woman  of  pleasure, 
and  declined  the  desire  of  a  member 
for  Q  Bible !  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxchequer  avowed  the  change  which 
had  occurred  in  his  mind  with  respect 
to  Catholic  Einanci])ation,  to  which  he 
was  formerly  adverse,  but  was  now 
friendlv,  and’  for  that  reason  he  thought 
the  Association  ought  to  be  extinguish¬ 
ed,  as  o|)eraling  by  its  violence  against 
the  success  of  that  great  measure,  lie 
defemled  the  Cabinet  from  the  charge 
of  inij)roj)er  compromises  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  aiui  gave  a  history  of  its  forma¬ 
tion,  which  vvasa  work  of  iiccessity, from 
the  failure  in  forming  an  administra¬ 
tion,  including  the  Talents.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  Parliament  had  done  much 
for  Ireland  already,  and  would  com- 
jileie  its  work,  if  the  Association  did 
not  stand  in  the  way.  31  r  Hume  said, 
the  subject  was  not  half  exhausted. 
.Air  Canning  was  readv  to  go  to  a  di- 
vision  now,  but  would  not  preclude  any 
llonuuralde  Member  from  speaking, 
and  therefore  projiosed  to  adjourn  the 
debate  till  lo-monow.  Agreed  to. 
l^ird  ralmersloii  presented  the  Army 
hstiiiiatcs. 

Ij — I'lie  debate  on  the  Association 
Hill  Wiis  then  resumed.  Sir  Itohert 

il.'on  believed  that  the  people  of  tliis 
country  were  not  opjH)se{l  to  the  Ca- 
lliolic  claims,  and  defended  the  Dublin 
Ai.M)cIatii)n  from  entertaining  any  belli¬ 
gerent  views ;  their  measures  were 
''holly  defensive.  Air  Lockhart  and 
Mr  Bankes,  jun.  both  argued  that  the 
Association  was  dangerous,  and  must  be 
I'ut  down.  Sir  J.  Bridges  supported 
the  motion,  but  would  not  be  precluded 
Irom  voting  in  favour  of  the  Catholics 
on  other  occasions.  Mr  Grenfell  was 
ol  the  same  opinion,  but  would  continue 
Ins  support  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
"Without  which,  they  ought  never  to  be 
satisfied,  and  on  his  death-bed  he 
"ould  pray  for  their  success.*  Mr  llo- 
Ijertson  was  against  the  Bill,  as  was  Sir 
d*  Newport,  who  thought  it  would 
bring  on  a  dangerous  crisis.  He  was 
®®vere  on  the  dissonant  opinions  on  the 
^ner  side,  with  respect  to  Catholic 
Pnests  and  other  matters.  Mr  V. 

would  vote  for  the  Bill,  in 
fbe  firm  Mef  that  it  would  further 
Catholic  cause.  Lord  Althorp  ad- 
^Uted  that  the  Association  was  an  evil, 
nt  It  ought  to  be  put  down  by  conces- 
Mr  W,  Lapib  cunt^ded  that  it 
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was  not  a  safety-valve,  but  a  furnace 
below,  causing  all  the  danger.  Sir  F. 
Burdett  conliiidcil  that  the  jienal  laws 
were  the  furnace  under  the  Associa- 
tioj’.  He  eloquently  exeusod  the  in¬ 
temperance  of  language  of  the  A  so- 
ciation,  on  the  ground  of  their  hearts 
being  bursting  with  wrongs  ;  and  they 
ought  not  more  to  be  punished  than 
the  Orangemen  for  the  ravings  of  Sir 
Harcourt  Lees.  Mr  Canning  urged 
the  necessity  of  the  measure,  to  secure 
tranquillity  and  vindicate  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  No  one  had  ventured  to  defend 
the  constitutional  character  of  the  As- 
sneiaton.  Mr  Broufxham,  at  a  verv 
late  hour,  rdse  to  oppose  the  motion, 
contending  that  it  was  of  a  most  un¬ 
constitutional  character.  He  not  on- 
ly  approved  of  all  the  Association 
had  done,  but  hoped  they  would  con¬ 
tinue.  Air  Butterworth  followed,  but 
could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing.  He 
coniradictcd  something  stated  by  Mr 
Brougham  relative  to  the  methodist 
conference.  Mr  Goulburn  also  replied 
as  to  some  facts,  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Air  V.  P'itzgerald.  The 
House  divided — For  the  Bill,  -78 ; 
against  it,  123.  Majority  155.  The 
Bill  w’as  read  for  a  first  time,  (after  some 
opposition  from  Mr  Brougham,  vvho 
hud  a  jielitioii  from  the  Catholics,  to  be 
heard  by  Counsel  againt  it,)  and  ordered 
to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Monday. 

17. — Mr  Brougham  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  Catholic  Association,  pray¬ 
ing  to  be  heard  by  their  Counsel  against 
Mr  Goulburn's  Bill. 

The  same  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentle¬ 
man  presented  another  petition  to  the 
same  cflecl,  from  three-hundred  persons 
of  the  town  of  Ncw’ry  ;  and  after  having 
very  strongly  urged  the  reasonableness  of 
complying  with  the  prayers  of  lK)th  pe¬ 
titions,  he  gave  notice  of  a  specific  mo¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject. 

Mr  Stuart  Wortley  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Game  Laws. 

Af  r  Sergeant  Onslow'  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Usury  Law's  Kepeal  Bill. 
Mr  Hume‘supported  the  Bill,  in  a  speech 
of  some  length.  Mr  Calcraft  opposed  the 
motion,  adverting  to  the  laws  against 
Stock- Jobbing,  Gambling,  keeping  Gam¬ 
ing-houses,  &c.  as  complete  answers  to 
the  doctrine  upon  which  the  proposed 
repeal  rested,  namely,  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  his 
money  as  he  should  think  fit.  The  So¬ 
licitor-General  jKunted  out  all  the  evils 
which  must  follow  the  removal  of  re¬ 
straints  upon  Usury  at  any  time,'  and 
particularly  at  present,  when  the  spirit 
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of  gambling  prcvaiU  to  an  alarming 
extent.  He  moved  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  Hill  should  be  read  that  day  six 
months.  The  delate  was  prolonged  by 
Afr  Sergeant  Onslow,  Capt.  Maberly,  Mr 
W.  Smith,  and  Mr  Wynn,  who  supported 
the  motion  ;  atul  Mr  Rol)ertson,  Mr  T. 
Wilson,  and  .Vlderman  lleygate,  who 
opjK)sed  it.  In  the  end,  the  Solicitor- 
(iencrars  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  4.>  to  40 ;  so  the  Bill  is  lost 
for  the  present  Session. 

18. — Mr  Brougham  proposed  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  hearing  the  Catholic  Association 
by  their  Counsel  and  witnesses  at  the  Bar, 
of  which  he  gave  notice.  Tlie  learned 
gentleman  argued  at  great  length,  to  show 
that  the  Bill  before  the  House  was  a  pe¬ 
nal  and  partial  measure,  which  could  not 
l)C  justly  enacted  without  evidence,  of 
which  the  House  had  none,  or  without  at 
least  hearing  the  remonstrances  of  those 
against  whom  its  o|K‘ration  was  notori¬ 
ously  directed.  With  rcsjK'ct  to  the  usage 
of  Parliament  in  such  cases,  he  cited  the 
example  of  the  hawkers  and  ixidltys,  who 
had  been  heard  by  Counsel  at  the  Bar, 
against  the  tax  im])osed  u})on  them  ;  and 
some  other  similar  instances ;  and  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  (jucstion  of  general  |X)licy,. 
he  called  tlic  recollection  of  the  House  to 
theiirst  circumstances  of  the  (juarrel  which 
ended  in  the  loss  of  America ;  conjuring 
tliem  to  rctlect  how  much  calamity  might 
have  been  avoided  had  the  Parliament  of 
1766  received  the  American  delegates  in 
a  spirit  of  conciliation.  Mr  Wynn  denied 
the  applicability  of  the  precedents  cited 
by  Mr  Brougham  ;  because  they  all  ar6sc 
u|X)n  paiticular  grievances,  nfFecting  par~ 
ticular  interests  ;  whereas  the  law  against 
which  the  “  Catholic  Association”  claim¬ 
ed  to  Ik;  heard,  was  intended  to  be  a 
general  law,  allecting  all  classes  equally 
and  indifferently. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  opposed  the  motion, 
and  condemned  in  strong  language  the 
insolent  tone  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
He  mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
sjxxrt  of  tranquillizing  Ireland,  an  obser¬ 
vation  of  an  Irish  sailor,  which  he  once 
heard,  namely,  “  that  Ireland  would 
never  be  quiet  until  it  had  lain  twenty- 
four  hours  under  water.”  Mr  Hobhousc 
reproved  the  levity  with  which  the  last 
8j>eakcr  treated  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and 
then  S|X)kc  at  some  length  in  sup|x)rt  of 
the  motion.  The  Solicitor-General  op- 
ixjscd  the  motion  ;  with  regard  to  the 
question  immediately  before  the  House, 
he  took  nearly  the  same  line  of  argument" 
as  Mr  Wynn,  showing  that  both  princi. 
pie  and  precedent  opjx^ed  the  admission 
of  Counsel  to  argue  at  the  bar  against  a 
^ticrdl  law,  ^Ir  Spring  Rice  cited  some 


Irish  precedents  in  support  of  the  inoiiun. 
Mr  Peel  spoke  at  great  length  against 
the  motion.  He  rebuked,  with  some  in¬ 
dignation,  the  frequent,  and  insulting 
references  which  the  friends  of  the  Ro. 
man  Catholics  were  accustomed  to  make 
to  the  American  rebellion  ;  and  in  iU 
lustration  of  the  temper  of  mind  in 
which  the  Association”  had  issued  its 
celebrated  adjuration — “  By  your  hutrtd 
of  Orangemen,”  ol)6erved,  that  upon  the 
very  same  day  on  which  they  sent  that 
document  throughout  the  country,  they 
received  into  their  Inxly,  with  the  nu>M 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  admiration  and 
reverence,  Mr  Humilton  Rowan,  a  jKrsmi 
who  had  l)oen  attainted  of  High  Trctisov. 
The  Right  Hon,  Secretary  then  ridiculed 
the  motion  that  the  House  were  bound 
to  hear  Counsel  whensoever  it  should 
please  any  individual  person,  or  lx)dy  of 
irersons,  to  remonstrate  against  a  general 
law.  Such  a  rule,  he  said,  would  reduce 
them  to  the  necessity  of  doing  little  else 
than  listening  to  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar, 
who  (as  it  had  been  said  of  them  l)y  Mr 
Brougham,  at  the  Queen’s  trial)  Ixing  in 
duty  bound  to  post|x>ne  the  public  inter- 
est  to  that  of  their  clients,  were  perhaps 
not  (be  best  instructors  for  the  I.egislalure. 
MrC.  Hutchinson  eulogised  Mr  Ilaniilton 
Rowan.  Mr  Scarlett  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  drew  a  comparison  hetwecn 
the  “  Constitutional”  and  “  Catholic" 
Associations  much  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  rejected  hy 
a  majority  of  222  to  89. 

21 _ The  Navy  Estimates  having 

been  moved  by  Sir  George  Clerk,  Mr 
Hume  protested  against  building 
many  ships  yearly,  as  if*  we  were  afraid 
of*  the  sudden  combination  of  all  the 
world  against  us.  On  the  subject  ot 
the  dry  rot.  Sir  George  Clerk  ^ave  an 
explanation  similar  to  that  given  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  First  la>rd 
of  the  Admiralty.  Mr  Hume  warmly 
approved  of  the  course  taken  by  Go¬ 
vernment,  in  retaining  the  more  de¬ 
serving  part  of  the  shipwrights  in  em¬ 
ployment  till  they  could  find  work 
elsewhere ;  and  noticed  with  projier 
indignation,  the  misconduct  of  the 
workmen  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  since  the  passing  of  his  Bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Combination 
Laws.  Such  conduct,  he  distinctly 
hinted,  would,  if  persisted  in,  le«d 
him  and  many  of  their  advocates  to 
wish  for  the  re-enaclmcnt  of  the  old 
statutes.  The  Bill  tor  the  sujiprcssion 
of  Unlawful  Associations  in  Irelanil 
was  read  a  second  time.  Some  Mem¬ 
bers,  who  could  not  obiain  a  hearing 
on  the  previous  evenings  ol’  debate, 
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r;nse<l  iheir  voices  against  the  Bill,  but 
on  the  division  the  majority  of  votes 
wa<  ‘treater  than  ever.  .For  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  there  were  253,  against 
it  only  107.  leaving  a  sui*plus  majority 
in  fa^ur  of  the  Bill  of  HG  Members. 

9^.__Sir  H.  Parnell  obtained  leave  to 
hrinu'  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  as  we  understood, 
bv  restraining  the  power  of  imderlet- 
tiiii;  on  the  part  of  the  tenant ;  and 
rei^alating  the  right  of  recovering  rent 
from  the  lerre  tenant  by  distress  on 
till*  part  of  the  landlord.  The  same 
Mon.  Baronet  also  obtained  leave  ta 
hring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  ihe  Irish 
Magistracy ;  but  with  a  hint  from  Mr 
(Joiilhourn,  that  that  measure  would 
prohalily  be  resisted  in  its  progress  by 
the  Irish  Government. 

Mr  Huskisson  then  moved  to  go 
into  a  committee  upon  the  Association 
Bill.  Mr  Hume  projwsed  as  an  in- 
struction  to  the  Committee,  that  a 
test  should  be  imposed  upon  all  per¬ 
sons  now  in  otHce,  or  hereafter  to  be 
received  into  the  public  service,  dis¬ 
claiming  connexion  with  any  illegal 
society.  His  object,  he  said,  was  to 
deal  impartial  justice  between  Catholics 
and  Orangemen.  A  debate  of  some 
length  arose  upon  this  proposition, 
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which  was  supported  by  Mr  (5.  lannb, 
Mr  C.  Hutchison,  and  Mr  Denman. 
The  second  of  tliese  gentlemen  j*usti- 
fied  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  as  neces¬ 
sary  and  laudable ;  and  eulogised  the 
martyrs  who  liad  fallen  upon  tlint  oc¬ 
casion  by  the  hands  of  the  King’.s 
troops,  or  by  the  law.  Mr  Denman 
confessed  his  dislike  to  tests  generally, 
but  thought  the  particular  case  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  their  general  iiujiropriety. 
Mr  Cioulhurn  exposed  the  ah.surdity 
of  calling  ujxm  men  for  a  declaration 
that  they  would  not  expose  themselves 
to  the  penalties  of  a  severely  {)enal 
statute.  Mr  Plunket  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  swearing  men  to  a  point  of  law.  Mr 
Peel  argued  that  tests  were  always  in¬ 
operative  when  they  might  be  useful, 
and  unnecessary  where  they  would  be 
likely  to  operate ;  the  perjurer  felt  no 
restraint  from  one,  while  the  man  who 
respected  an  oath  was  not  likely  to 
violate  the  law  without  it.  In  allusion 
to  Orangemen,  he  freely  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  after  the  proposed 
Bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  no  Orange- 
tnaiit  then  continuing  such,  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  office.  ^Mr 
Hume’s  motion  was  negatived  without 
a  division.  The  fionsc  went  into  a 
Committee,  and  the  blanks  filled  up. 
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It  appears  from  an  official  statement 
lately  j^ublished,  that  there  are  256  Ca¬ 
tholic  chapels  in  England,  71  charity  and 
other  schools,  and  348  officiating  priests  ; 
of  these,  12  chapels,  one  school,  and 
ei;»ht  priests,  arc  in  the  county  of  Hants  ; 
'*ix  chapels  and  five  priests  in  Sussex; 
three  cha|>els  and  two  priests  in  Wilt¬ 
shire  ;  six  chapels  and  six  priests  in  De¬ 
vonshire  ;  seven  chapels,  one  school,  and 
vitjht  priests,  in  Dorsetshire.  In  Lanca- 
^^hire  there  appears  to  be  the  largest  num- 
l^er,  there  lieing  81  chaj^els,  six  schools, 
and  79  priests. 

Mr  Kean. — This  tragedian  resumed 
hi'<  ivrfonnances  in  Drury-Lane  Theatre, 
^n  Monday  evening  the  24th  ultimo,  in 
character  of  Richard  HI.  The  cla- 
niours  of  those  who  thought  his  sudden 
a|)[)earance,  after  the  disclosures  made  on 
a  recent  trial,  was  indecorous,  and  the  at- 
'vmpts  of  his  friends  to  put  down  the  op- 
I^j^ition,  was  so  dreadful,  that  not  a  line 
0  the  play  was  heard  from  beginning  to 
and  although  Mr  Kean  made  seve- 
attempts  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  him- 
^  h  he  Wiia  unsuccessful.  The  bouse 


was  tremendously  crowded ;  but  the 
whole  performance  passed  ort‘  in  dumb 
show.  The  same  uproar  was  repeated 
on  Friday  the  29th.  On  Monday  the 
31st,  the  opposition  was  somewhat  less 
violent,  and  Mr  Kean  having  obtained 
an  interval  of  silence,  addressed  the  au¬ 
dience  as  follows  : — “  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  have  already  made  as  far  conces¬ 
sion  to  an  English  public  as  an  English 
actor  ought  to  do — ( Uproar  and  ap- 
plause.)  I  hope,  for  the  honour  of  my 
country,  as  I  shall  in  the  course  of  twenty 
nights  take  leave  of  you  ( speaking  vsith 
amazing  emphasis )  for  ever — ( Much  up- 
roar^  and  loud  cries  of  ^  No^  no^  no!*J 
I  hope,  for  the  honour  of  my  country, 
that  this  persecution  will  never  reach 
foreign  annals,** — (  Tremendous  uproar  of 
exclamations.) — Mr  Kean  bowed  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  concluded  this  address,  and  re¬ 
tired  from  the  stage.  His  energies  were 
greatly  affected  by  the  Agitation  of  this 
scene ;  and  he  cast  a  glance  at  the  au¬ 
dience  as  he  quitted  the  stage,  **  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.’*  .  Sirice  this  ad¬ 
dress,  Mr  Kean  has  continued  to  pcrfbrm 
twice  a-week,  and  with  less  and  lets  In- 


ttnniption  each  night.  On  Friday  the  nlng  Companies,  and  a  variety  of  others 
1  ith  Instant,  the  contention  had  alto-  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  numerate, 
gather  ceased,  and  his  performance  re-  No  sooner  was  the  prospectus  of  a  new 
ciriveil  the  usual  attention,  and  the  cus-  scheme  laid  before  the  puWie,  than  ca- 
tomary  marks  of  applause.  pitalists  and  spccukitists  ran  eagerly 

^flsi  Foote _ One  of  the  greatest  au-  and  filled  up  the  shares ;  and  it  was  no 

diences  ever  assembled  in  a  theatre,  was  uncommon  thing  to  see  these  shares,  in 
ei»11ected  on  Saturday  night,  the  5th  in-  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  selling  at  a 
Mtant,  at  Covent-Garden,  to  greet  Miss  high  premium.  Much  money  was  lost 
Foote’s  return  to  the  stage,  in  the  cha-  and  won  uixiii  this  kind  of  Lottery  ;  Lut 
racter  of  /.r/i/tu,  in  “  The  Belle’s  Strata-  the  mania  received  a  check  from  a  trial 
gem.”  On  tlie  entrance  of  the  respective  w  hich  took  place  in  the  Court  of  King's 
IJerformers,  -who  were  favourites  with  the  Bench  on  the  4th  instant,  in  the  course 
jHiblic,— .Mr  C.  Kemble,  Mr  Jones,  Mrs  of  which  it  was  declared  from  the  Bench, 

Gihbs,  &c., _ great  applause  w  as  given  ;  that  all  Companies  having  transfeuhlc 

but  on  the  appearance  of  Afiss  Foote,  the  shares  were  illegal,  by  the  Act  of  6  George 
hurst  was  like  an  electric  shock,  conimu-  II.  unless  they  were  incorjxrrated  hy  Act 
nicating  to  all  the  audience.  When  the  of  Parliament,  or  by  a  Iloyal  Charter.  It 
ff|)p)ause  subsided,  a  few  dissentient  was  estimated  that  the  dilFereiU  new 
voices  were  heard,  hut  they  were  soon  schemes  on  foot  in  London  amounted 
quieted,  chiefly  by  manual  force,  that  to  114  ;  and  the  capitals  to  1)C  more  than 
speedily  convinced  the  remaining  few'  £.105,000,000. — viz.  Kail. roods,  iO,  ca- 
tiiat  silence  w’ns  most  prudent.  The  jx^r-  pital,£.  13,950,000  ;  Banking,  Loan  Iiu 
formance  then  proceeded  quietly,  with  vestment,  &c.  22,  £.36,700,000;  Gas 
the  CTception  of  the  applause  that  attend*  Companies,  11,  £.8,000,000 ;  British  and 
ed  the  passages  that  could  be  brought  Irish  Mines,  8,  £.3,000,000 ;  Foreign 
into  allusion  to  Miss  Fmne's  peculiar  cir-  Mines,  17,  £.11,50.5,000  ;  Shipping  and 
cumstanccs.  Mayne  was  in  a  private  Dock  Comixinies  9,  £.10,580,000 ;  iMi>- 
box.  cellaneous,  27,  £.11,070,000. 

Soirt  of  Estates  in  Fife. — As  there  has  18 — KxpIosUm  at  Stohht  Gufrpou  dtr 

pnthahly  lieen  a  greater  transfer  of  land-  Mills. — Yesterday  morning,  at  a  quarter  to 
ed  property  in  the  county  of  Fife,  during  eight  o’clock,  two  awful  explosions  took 
the  Inst  twelve  months,  than  in  any  other  place  at  these  works,  w  hich  tlrrew  all  the 
county  in  Scotland,  we  U'g  to  subjoin  neighbourhood,  to  the  distance  of  sevcnil 
the  following  list  of  estates  sold  during  miles,  into  a  state  of  the  most  dreatifid 
that  period,  which  may  l)c  relied  on  »s  consternation,  by  the  damage  which  it 
correct:  Bulgonie,  £.104,000 ;  F.arlshall,  occasioned,  and  which  bluH»k  the  country 
£.G8/)00 :  Gilston,  £.42,500:  Tcxihall,  for  twenty  miles  round.  This  manufac. 
£.31,200  ;  Cruvies,£. 25,500;  Woodmill,  tory,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
£.29,000;  Carslogic,  £.18,900;  Kings-  years  by  Messrs  Hitchencr  and  Hunter, 
dale,  £.29.500,  Airdit,  (half),  £.16,000 ;  situated  in  a  deep  ravine,  aliout  four  milc)( 
Denbrac,  £.22,000  ;  Myres,  £.45,500  ;  south  of  Dalkeith,  surrounded  on  all  iitles 
Plains,  £.7000 ;  Inchrye,  £.1 5,000;  Glen-  by  a  plantation  of  young  trees.  The  works 
tarkie,  £.35,500  ;Luthrie,£*.  13,050 ;  Uus-  are  extensive.  The  drying.hou.se  and 
Sell-Mill,  £.10,000;  Edenshead,  £19,600;  the  store-house  arc  detached  at  a  small 
Cairnsmilll,  £.7000  ;  Wester  New  ton,  distance  from  the  other  parts  of  the  manu< 
X.7000.  Total  £.546,150.  Besides  the  factory  ;  they  are  separated  from  eacli 
above  estates,  there  have  been  several  other  by  an  intervening  ridge,  probabl) 
others  sold  to  the  amount  of  above  about  the  distance  of  30  or  40  yard*. 
£.87,500,  making  together  £.633,650.  The  first  explosion  took  place  in  the  dry< 

Joint-Stock  Cotfipanies.—.'Yhe  accumu-  ing  house,  just  at  the  time  w  hen  two  «l 
lation  of  Capital  which  has  been  progres-  the  workmen  were  conveying  the  materia 
sively  going  on,  since  the  conclusion  of  from  this  to  the  store  ;  the  horse  and  cart 
the  laM  peace,  and  the  difficulty  of  new  or  rather  waggon,  had  just  been  load 
investing  money  to  advantage,  has  given  ed,  when  the  explosion  took  place;  botl 
rise  within  these  few  months  to  the  for-  the  men  being  then  at.  the  drying-houw 
tnalion  of  numerous  trading-companies  One  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Thsmson 
throughout  the  country,  with  capitals  of  who  has  been  at  the  work  about  nin< 
from  £.25,000  to  half  a  mtUion.  In  Edin-  months,  was  at  the  cart,  and  the  other 
burgh  we  have  a  New  Banking  Com-  Richard  Cornwall,  in  the  interior  of  th< 
^ny,  a  New  Insurance  Company,  a  building.  The  second  explosion,  whid 
Wine  Coropony,  a  Porter  Brewery  Com-  destroyed  the .  store-house,  followsd  io 
an  Equitable  Loen  Compeny,  a  standy,  the  flying  embers  penstratii^  ^ 
^hale-flshing  Company,  Glass  and  Iron  windows,  and  setting  fire  to  the  material 
,  Manufacturing  Companies,  Cotton.spin-  withhu  Both  the  men  perished  in  tli 
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tirsi  explosion ;  their  bodies  were  blown 
to  atoms,  and  fragments  of  them  were 
found  at  half-a-mile  distant  from  the 
scene  of  the  calamity,  in  such  a  state  that 
they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  each 
Ollier.  The  horse  which  was  in  the  w'ag- 
pon  was  thrown  to  the  distance  of  about 
30  yards,  the  body  completely  singed, 
and’apixirently  pierced  through  by  some 
of  the  Hying  materials,  the  shoes  torn 
from  its  feet ;  the  waggon  was  shattered 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  some  of  it  being 
found  at  a  great  distance  from  the  works. 
There  were  two  other  {xirsons  about  fifty 
yards  distant  when  the  houses  blew  up, 
Mr  Hunter,  and  one  of  the  workmen  who 
was  loading  a  cart  with  wood.  Mr  Hunter 
was  slightly  hurt  in  the  leg.  The  drying, 
house,  which  was  of  two  stories,  with  a 
very  high  chimney,  was  completely  Icvel- 
IM  with  the  ground  by  the  effects  of  the 
first  explosion,  not  one  stone  being  left 
ujwn  another.  The  store-house  was  en¬ 
tirely  overthrown  by  the  second  explosion, 
and  in  an  instant  converted  into  a  mass 
of  ruins,  the  stones  being  scattered,  some 
of  them  to  a  vast  distance,  while  others, 
lieiiig  driven  downwards,  have  left  furrows 
m  the  earth  to  a  great  depth.  The  burn¬ 
ing  rafters  of  the  building  were  scattered 
in  various  directions,  and  some  of  these 
living  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  knowe, 
among'it  the  broom  and  whins,  set  fire  to 
them,  which  being  seen  Imrning,  added 
ionsideralily  to  the  alarm  spread  by  this 
dreadful  catastrophe.  The  adjoining  trees 
are  some  of  them  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
while  others  are  cut  asunder  about  the 
middle,  as  if  by  the  operation  of  a  saw, 
the  stump  being  only  left  standing  ;  and 
altogether  the  adjoining  country  presents 
a  striking  scene  of  ravage  and  desolation, 
‘ind  gives  fearful  evidence  of  the  prodi¬ 
gious  jwwer  of  the  agency  which  could  in 
a  moment  accomplish  such  terrible  effects. 
In  the  adjoining  village  of  Gore- 
l^riilge,  the  shock  was  powerfully  felt; 
lltere  is  not  a  liouse  tliat  is  not  more 
ur  less  damage<l,  and  the  windows  have 
pariicularly  suffered,  the  street  being 
covered  with  the  shattered  panes.  A. 
shoemaker  liad  his  head  hurt  by  a 
l>iece  ot  glass  forced  out  of  his  window. 
iVt  greater  distances,  the  sliock  oa^a- 
a  most  severe  concussion.  The 
wlls  of  Dalkeith  tolled  with  the  con- 
citflion.  In  Musselburgh,  Tranent, 
'J.‘^‘*^nn,and  at  the  more  distant  towns 
k  1  Berwick  and  Haddington,  the 
shock  was  felt,  and  the  houses  shook, 
j  ljo  same  effects  were  experiencetl  in 
^*nburgh,j)articularly  in  the  southern 
•rtnets  of  the  town,  where  the  win- 
‘  |»wi  were  shaken.  The  reports  were 
‘stinctly  heanf,  and  resembled  in  depth, 
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in  a  blaze,  the  llanics  bursting  out  wit!)  and  a  fevr  copj)cr-platos.  T 
iTrcsi.Htil)le  violence  through  all  the  win-  ns  naay  In?  supposed,  from  th 
flows.  The  mass  of  flame  that  was  the  tenements,  mostly  inhabi 
thrown  out  from  these  o|)enings  was  at  people,  is  great.  Many  wt 
times  prodigious,  and  it  cast  far  and  wide  escaj>e  with  their  lives  ;  everv 
its  lurid  glare  on  the  ancient  tenements  sons  were  seen  in  great  agitati 
«>f  the  Old  Town,  as  well  as  the  more  away  their  furniture  ;  some  w 
modern  parts  towards  the  south.  At  this  for  relatives,  and  their  lanienti 
time  a  deep  sens;ition  of  awe  and  alarm  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  unhet 
seemed  to  prevail  antong  the  vast  multi-  gave  an  extremely  touching  e 
tude  assembled.  'ITie  recollection  of  re-  scene.  The  only  accident  we 
rent  calamities  pave  the  most  gloomy  of  hapjiened  to  an  artilleryma 
impressions  ;  it  seemed  as  if  our  ancient  from  a  ladder,  and  had  one  ( 
city  was  to  have  no  respite  from  its  dis-  broken.  The  arrangements 
alters ;  as  if  pi!  that  was  antique  in  it  engine  department  w  ere  bette 
was  destined  to  |H*rish  by  a  continued  than  formerly,  and  more  eftii 
r«)nrse  of  conflagrations,  against  which  no  alacrity,  boldness,  and  union 
vigilance  could  provide  a  remedy.  Alnmt  men,  as  well  as  their  skill  an 
tinlf-past  ten  the  roof  fell  in,  carrying  tude,  could  not  l>e  exceeded, 
with  it  n!l  the  floors,  and  part  of  the  daring  to  a  fault;  and  on  mai 
Nouthem  wall.  'I'lie  eflect  of  this  catas-  their  jwsitions  were  ably  ch 
trophewns  most  singular  : — The  burning  new  invention  was  exlubited 
materials  being  in  an  instant  thrown  department  with  signal  eflica 
down  in  one  mass  of  indiscriminate  ruin,  cess.  This  was  an  elevatt 
the  light  api>eared  to  be  for  a  moment  put  having  a  pivot  at  the  top,  ( 
f>ut,  lc*aving  only  a  dull,  red  glare  from  piix?,  attached  to  one  of  the  I 
the  ignited  w  ood  ;  this  was  suddenly  sue-  was  fixed.  This  pipe  was  tu 
reeded  by  an  almost  instantaneous  crup-  ptunt  by  means  of  very  sini) 
tion  of  the  most  brilliant  flame,  which  ery,  and,  from  its  elevated  po 
again  sixm  passed  away  ;  and  it  was  now'  great  execution.  This  iripoc 
hojx?d  that  the  calamity  was  at  an  end.  vcnlion  of  Mr  Shields,  a  resp 
^Phis  was,  how’ever,  a  vain  hope.  I’hc  fectioner  in  the  Canongate. 
burning  tenement  was  connected,  by  a  ^ 

common  stair,  with  one  equally  large, 

fronting  the  High  Street.  This  stair,  touft  of  Session  lilts  day.  i 
Iteing  all  of  solid  stone,  seemed  to  ore-  ^iddons,  l^atentee  ot  i 
went  a  sutlicient  barrier  between  the  i 

houses;  but  at  the  top  they  were  imme-  ^ 

iliately  connected  bv  the  roof,  and  here,  Theatre,  late  or 

unfortunately,  the  flames  communicated  .  1^*1  big  and  inteu  ic  ii 

from  the  one  to  the  other.  Before  eleven  big,  at  the  Caledonian  1  e. 
o'clock,  the  top  of  the  front  tenement,  tragedies,  coniei 

and  stt>ry  IkjIow,  w’as  on  fire,  which  con-  ^‘^rces,  or  othei  eiiteitainiii 

tinued  to  burn  downward,  though  more  jiaits  1 

slowly,  until  it  <lostn>yc»d  successively  all  nielo-dranias  aiui 

the  floors,  except  the  tw’o  above  the  shops.  bich  have  been,  or  shall  la 
As  the  fire  descended  to  the  lower  stories,  bcensed  by  the  laord  C  ham 
the  jiower  of  the  engines  began  to  take  28.— A/ai/#  in  Scotland.— 

eflect,  and  at  the  third  story  its  fuiy'  was  year  18l?4,  the  toll-duties 

checked.  By  two  o’clwk  in  the  morn-  mail-coaches  in  Scotland  ai 

ing  it  became  evident  that  the  firemen  £.15,428.  Of  this  the  G 
had  obtained  the  mastery  over  the  flames,  Carlisle  mail  paid  £.3101. 
and  all  fear  of  their  extending  farther  was  burgh  and  Aberdeen,  £.^l 
happily  allayed.  The  engines,  how’cver,  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  £.1 
continued  to  play  on  the  buildings  till  l^tritk  and  Carlisle,  £.1528 
eight  o'clock.  inbiirgh  and  Dumfries,  £.1 

In  the  premises  destroyed  were  the'  T'.<linburgh  and  Carlisle*  £.1 
iwinting-otflce  of  Mr  John  Ritchie,  which  burgh  and  Glasgow,  £.83P. 
he  had  occupied  as  such  for  tw'enty-seven  and  Berwick,  £.Hoi  Rdin 
years,  and  the  oop^ier-plale  printing  con-  Glasgow  by  Falkirk,  £.88 
cem  of  Mr  Thomas  Smellie.  Not  a  single  burgh  and  Stirling,  £.602. 

artieJe  was  saved  by  either  of  these  gen-  and  Perth,  £570.  Glasgow  i 
tkmen,  with  the  exception  of  their  books,  ock,  £.2ia 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


15  F.  Serj.  Hardy,  from  1  F.  (Ids.  Quart. 

Mast,  vice  ('lare,  dead  1.^  Jan.  181^.5* 
ifO  Lieut.  Gamble,  from  51  F.  Capt.  vice 

Hyme,  5!  F.  Jfd  do. 

24  Seri.  Maj.  Iliclly,  (Acting  At^.)  rank  of 

Knsien  without  ])ay  15  do* 

31  t’apt  ijvrne,  from  20  F.  Capt.  26  do. 

Ensign  fleatty,  from  52  F.  l.icut.  vice 
tiiimble,  20  F.  dtk 

Assist.  Surg.  Sheppard,  from  h.  n.  5»5 
F.  Assist.  Surg.  27  do. 

45  F.  Pigott,  Ensign  vice  Hodgson,  8.1  F. 

5  FeU 

54  Lieut.  Woodgatc,  Capt.  11  Jan. 

Easign  Considine,  Lieut.  do. 

2il  Lieut.  Gascoyne,  fiom  Ilifle  Brig. 

Lieut.  12  do. 

Ensign  Dalgety,  from  70  F.  Ensign 

15  do. 

Gent.  Cadet G.  Man,  from  R.  Mil.  Coll. 
Easign  do. 

59  Hosp.  Assist.  Kemlo,  Assist.  Surg.  viw 

<  Thom|»son,  4  Dr.  20  do. 

GO  Bt.  .Maj.  Schoedde,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

F.  Iin  Thurn,  ret.  do. 

Lieut.  Eiiis«m,  Capt,  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Fotln'rgdl,  1st  Lieut  do. 

G.  Mason,  2d  Lieut  do. 

G5  Cai>t  Hati's,  from  h.  p.  G2  F.  Payiniist 

vii-e  Ixeeh,  15  Dr.  27  do. 

CO  Bt.  Maj.  B.iird,  M.aj.  by  purch.  viie 

Lascelles,  ret  15  ilo. 

Lieut  Clarke,  ('apt  tlo. 

Ensign  Ditmas,  Lieut  do, 

T.  L.  Goldie,  llnsign  (k). 

67  Ensign  Swecdland,  Lieut  vice  Munro, 

di'ad  27  do. 

C.  VV.  Janies,  Ensign  do. 

70  J.  Skinner,  Ensign  xice  Dalgety,  .14  F. 

1.3  do. 

79  Lieut  Campbell,  from  67  F.  Lieut  vice 

Crawford,  h.  p.  G7  F.  5  Feb. 

83  Ensign  Hodgson,  from  45  F.  Lieut 

vice  O’Brien,  deatl  do. 

88  Lieut  U  aliKile,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Hill,  ret  13  Jan. 

Ensign  Bullcr,  Lieut  tlo. 

lion. G.  \V.  F.  Kinnaird,  Lieut  do* 

89  2d  Lieut  Hon,  C.  D.  Blaney,  from 

Uitle  Brig.  Lieut  by  purcli.  vice  Bell, 
prom.  27  do. 

90  Capt.  Suckling,  from  1  F,  Capt_vieo 

(:ox,  h.  p.  15  do. 

91  Capt  Hay,  Maj.  by  purdi.  vice  Walsh, 

ret  3  Feb. 

Lieut  Burnc,  (’apt  do. 

91  Capt  Franklyn,  from  h.  p.  24  F.  Cant 

vice  Craig,  2  Vet  Bn.  do. 

As-sist  Surg.  Lyster,  from  7  fit*  (L 
Surg.  vice  Tilt,  h.  p.  27  Jan. 

99  Capt  Beauclerk,  from  h.  p.  Unatt 

Caj^  vice  Hill,  1  Vet  Bn.  13  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  P.  T.  W'.  Campbell,  2d  Lieut,  vice 
Gascoyne,  54  !• .  do. 

Ensign  .Shelley,  from  15  F.  2d  Lieut 
by  purch.  vice  Blayney,  89  F.  27  do. 

1  W.I.R.  W.  Russell,  Ensign  vice  Ellis,  dead 

3  Feb. 

2  Lieut  O’Meara,  from  h.  p*  Afr.  Corps, 

Paymast'  vice  Stopford,  dead 

13  Jan. 

1  R.V.Bn.  Capt  Hill,  fron^  99  F.  Capt  vka  1.0 

Guay.  IF.  do. 

2  Craig,  from  94  F.  (Japt  viee  Maodonell, 

ret  list  Xldo. 

Unattached* 

Lieut  Lord  W.  Paulet,  ft’om  7  F.  Capt  by  purch. 
vice  Bt  MjO*  Briscoe,  R.  Art  ret 

12  Feb*  1825. 

Ordnance  Departmeni.^Royal  Artillery. 

Mid'  *nd  Lieut  Col.  Power,  Lieut  Col.  vice  W. 

IRxon,  dead.  26  Dec.  HS4. 

Capt  and  Lieut  CoL  Smith.  Maj.  do. 

2d  Capt  and  Maj.  Greene,  Capt  do. 

2d  Capt  Sweeting,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt.  do. 

3  B 


I.  CIVIL. 

Kih.  2.  John  E.Trl  of  Hopetoun  to  be  his  Ma> 
„  ,t\'V  LiiMitcnaiit  and  Sheriff  PrinciiKil  of  the 
>:ur<.*i)f  tinlithgow,  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of 
(letvaseil. 

_  His  Graiv  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  to 
Ik-  lii'  Majestv’s  Ambassador  Extraordinarv'  and 
I'kii^Miteatiary  to  the  King  of  France,  on  the 
..\it>io!i  ()*'hLs  .Most  Christian  Majesty’s  Corona¬ 
tion. 

—  The  Right  Hon.  Frederick  I>amb  to  be  his 
Maji^ty  s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Ple- 
n:|HjttJitiary  at  the  Court  of  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Jan.  i'7.  The  Rev.  James  Nicol,  A.M.  was  or¬ 
dained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkaldy  to  the 
t  luireh  and  Parish  of  Leslie. 

Fib.  1.  The  Rev.  William  Ramsay,  was  or- 
daint'd  Minister  of  the  United  Associate  Congre¬ 
gation,  (!riefll 

—  The  I'rited  .Associate  Congregation  at  Bantf 
cave  a  bannonious  call  to  Mr  VV  illiam  Paterson, 
i're.u’hcr,  to  be  ihcir  Pastor. 

‘-’.  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  present  the 
Itev.  Nonnaii  Madeod  to  the  Chuich  and  Parish 
ot'i  .iiniKie. 

—  The  King  has  also  lieen  pleased  to  |iresent 
the  llcv.  Dr  Lawreiu*e  Ailamson  to  be  First  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  (  hureh  and  Pari.sh  of  Cu})ar. 

K.  The  United  As.s<Khate  Congregation  of  Kil- 
mnquhar  Mve  an  unanimous  call  to  Mr  (Jeorge 
Kenneily,  Preaeher,  to  be  their  Pastor. 

It).  The  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Coun- 
fil,  agreeil  to  present  the  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Gordon, 
MmUterof  IIojk*  Park  ChaiK‘1,  to  the  New  North 
(hureh.  vacant  by  the  translation  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Grey  to  St  Slary’.s. 

IH.  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the 
Itcv.  John  iiirrell  to  lie  second  Minister  of  the 
(  hureh  and  Parish  of  Cupar. 

The  Congregation  of  Queen-Ann-Street, 
Punfonnline,  elecUHl  Mr  William  Nicol  to  lie 
their  Minister,  by  a  majority  of  two.  There  were 
three  other  candidates. 

III.  3IILITARY. 

2  Dr.  Gils.  Lieut.  Caldwell,  Capt.  by  pureh.  vice 
I -ateward,  reti  20  Jan .  1 825. 

Comet  Stewart,  Lieut.  <lo. 

C.  13.  Pitman,  (!omet  do. 

i  T.  VV.  Lloyd,  (Riding-Master,)  Cornet 
without  pay  27  do. 

*  Dr.  Assist.  Surg.  Barry,  from  75  F.  Assist. 

^(irg.  vice  Tetll’ie,  98  F.  20  do. 

*  Cornet  Ixird  Brudenell,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Murphy,  ret  13  do. 

Corporal  Miller,  from  R.  Horse  Gds. 
(Riding-Master,)  Cornet  do. 

■>»  J.  E.  Alexander,  Comet  by  purch,  vice 
14  Ibgge,  ret  20  do. 

J.  Kennedy,  Comet  by  purdi.  vice  Gll- 
, .  ^  pin,  prom.  30  Dec.  1824, 

*•*  Paymast  Leech,  from  65  F.  Paymast 
vice  Storey,  h.  p.  6^*  F.  27  Jan.  1825. 
Capt  Le  Guay,  from  I  Yet  Bn.  Capt 
vice  Suckling,  90  F.  13  do. 

Lirat  Stoyte,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
,  Dobbin,  ret  27  da 

Capt  Cash,  M^*  by  puich.  vice  Wil¬ 
liams,  prom.  26  da 

Ueut  GrahaiB,  (Tapt  da 

Berens,  Lieut  da 

N.  H.  J.  Westby,  Easign  28  da 

A^t  Suig.  CampbeU,  from  h.  p.  93 

—  ,  F.  Assist  Surg.  3  Feb. 

Uwt  Walsh,  from  h.  p.  3  Dr.  Gds. 

—  19  Dec.  1824* 
Ensign  Moorson,  from  69  F.  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Lord  Paulet,  prom. 

S  .  .  lJFeb.1825. 

Surg.  Ferguason,  from  h»  p.  97 
F.  Assist  Surg.  vice  Soott,  ret. 

13  ,  „  ^  27  Jan. 

J*  V,  Shelley,  Ensign  vice  Beatty.  31  F 

26  da 
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llotnil  Artillery. 

1st  Lieut.  Forster,  ‘-M  Capt.  26  Dec.  1824. 

- (iU'^ow,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut.  do. 

IM  Lieut  Mayne,  1st  Lieut.  do* 

( ient.  (  ailet  liin^rhain,  2d  Lieut  do. 

2d  Cnpt.  Coles,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt  vice  John¬ 
ston,  h.  p.  1  Jan.  1X25. 

Ist  Lieut.  Mottloy,  from  h.  p.  Ist  Lieut,  vice 
Crt-iigh,  dead  3  do. 

2«I  I.ieut  Wilford,  Lst  Lieut.  do. 

(rt*nt  Cadet  Walker,  2d  Lieut  do. 

1st  Lieut  HiLsset,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut,  vice  Hlake, 

^  h.  p.  25  do. 

- DWrley,  from  h.  p.  Lieut,  vice  Miller, 

h .  p.  do. 

2d  Capt  Maxwell,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt.  vice  Bris¬ 
coe,  ret  12  Feb. 

Uoyal  Engineers. 

Capt  Dixon,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Haldane,  dead 

12  Jan.  1825. 

1st  Lieut  Hall,  2d  Capt.  do. 

- F.lliot,  from  li.  jx  1st  Lieut.  d(x 

2d  Lieut  H<we,  1st  Lieut  do. 

1st  Lieut  Williams,  from  h.  |x  1st  Lieut  vice 
.Mudge,  dead  13  dtx 

Medical  DcpaiimenU 

Brevet  Insp.  Burke,  Inspector  20  Jan.  182.5. 

.*^urg.  Collier,  Brev.  Insp.  in  Ceylon  3  Feb. 

Assist  .Surp.  .*snmpst>n,  from  h.  p.  101  F.  Assist 
.‘'urp.  vice  Hosp.  .Assist  M'Dermott,  ('eylon 
Kept.  25  Jan. 

Hosix  .Wist  O’Donnell,  Assist  Surg.  vice  Sibbald, 
dead  do. 

Hosp.  .\ssist.  Pearson,  from  h.  p.  Hosp.  .Assist. 

vii-e  .\ssist  .8urg.  Mitchell,  eancelleil  <l(x 
J.  Pater. son,  llosix  .Assist  do. 

E.r  changes. 

Lieut  CoL  dc  Burgh,  from  2  F.  with  Lieut.  Col. 

Williams,  h.  p.  L'natt. 

Bt.  Lieut.  Col.  Dixlpin,  from  66  F.  with  Major 
Patrickson,  9!)  F. 

Capt.  Hutton,  from  .51  F.  with  Capt  Bray,  88  F. 

—  ■'  Pa.slcy,  from  47  F.  with  Capt.  Pcnnycuick, 

h.  p.  4  .S  F . 

—  —  Silver,  from  .53  F.  with  Capt  Conroy,  06  F’. 

Lieut  .Allan,  from  7  F'.  with  F.ieut  Cordiff,  08  F. 

- WtKxl,  from  H  F'.  with  Lieut  Tinlinp,  67  F'. 

- Snow,  from  47  F'.  with  Lieut  .Ashe,  65  F'. 

Comet  .'umI  Sub  Lieut  Capel,  from  1  Life  Ods. 

with  F^nsipn  Rarinc,  5  F. 

Fn.si|m  Wardjfrom  18  F.  with  Ensign  Mackworth, 

Payma-st.  Dawe,  from  31  F’.  with  Pavmast  Monk, 

53  F’. 

Assist  Surp.  Dudgeon,  from  86  F'.  with  Assist 
Surg.  F'itx)vitxick,  h.  jx  4.  Dr. 

Hesignations  and  Retirements. 

Ueut  Col.  Lascelles,  66  F. 

- Walsh,  91  F. 

M.vjor  F'.  Im  Thum,  60  F'. 

- Briscoe,  It  Art. 

C'apt.  Lateward,  2  Dr.  Ods. 

— - Dobbin,  1  F’. 

- - Hill.  88  F\ 

Lieut  Murphy,  8  Dr. 

Comet  Big^,  13  Dr. 

Assist  Surg.  Ferguson,  8  F. 

Appointment  cancelled. 
staff  Assist  Surg.  Mitchell. 

Officers  Wounded  in  the  Expedition  un^ 
di’r  Htigadier  General  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  K.C.R.  against  the  DomU 
nhyns  of  the  King  of  Axmi^  betveen  the  Assist  Sui^. 

June  and  12/A  July  1824. 

C^d.  Johnson,  13  F.  severely  and  dangerously. 

I.ieut.  Barrett,  13  F.  sererely-^ann  nnijnitateit 


Deaths. 

Major  Gen.  Powlett,  Caversham,  near  Beailing 

6  Dee.  Ib’.’J, 

—  - - Sir  E.  G.  Batlcr,  late  of  87  F'. 

- F'oley,  late  of  Royal  Marine*;.  Wor¬ 
cester 

Licnt.  ('ol.  Fraser,  h.  p.  18  F.  Jamaica  I  \ov. 

- Duff,  h.  p.  98  F.  Bath  27  »li,. 

Lieut  Mackenzie,  13  Dr.  Caj*  of  Good  Hojie 

4  June 

- Brome,  H.  .Art  Jamaica  4  Jan.  IS’J.'i. 

Major  Mat'kenzie,  77  F'.  Jamaica 
— — ^ —  Newton,  h.  p.  1  Garrison  Bn.  Chatham 

1  Jan. 

- Delius,  h.  p.  4  Line  Ger.  I.eff.  25  du. 

Capt  Campbell,  91  F'.  Spanish  Town.  Jain.uea 

29  N\n.  1X2 1. 

- Forbes,  h.  p.  56  F'.  Sloane-Street 

7  Feb.  lS2.i. 

Lieut  Mudge,  R.  Eng. 

'  —  Munro,  67  F.  F'oit-George,  N.  B. 

lUan. 

- -  O’Brien,  8.3  F\  Colombo  4  Aug.  lS2t 

- Burton,  Royal  .Afr.  Col.  Corps,  Cai'e-('oa>l 

Castle 

- Weatherall,  R.  Art  at  sea,  on  passage  from 

the  Mauritius  12  Sqit. 

- Creagh,  R.  Art.  Malta  7  Nov. 

— —  Kearney,  h.  p.  21  F'.  Bee- 

- Parker,  h.  p.  28  F.  Barrack-Master  at  Drog¬ 
heda,  Dnvghetla  *59  May 

- F'raser,  h.  p.  50  F.  L5  .Aonl 

■■  —  VVtxKiincston,  h.  p.  Royal  Marines,  London 

22  Jan.  IS-’o. 

— —  Siebold,  h.  p.  4  Line  Ger.  Leg.  Hanover 

25  Deo.  1H21. 

— — —  Hay,  late  6  Vet  Bn.  Edinburgh  1  Fob.  IH2.i. 

- F'raser,  h.  p.  87  F'.  Fklinburgh  20  Juno  IS2I. 

- Tudor,  h.  p.  York  Ran.  9  Bet. 

('omet  Hoste,  h.  p.  21  Dr.  . 

—  Blcakley,  n.  p,  Stnff  Cor.  Cav.  Inniskil- 

ling  Btv. 

Ensign  W.  A.  Ross,  50  F\  Up  Park,  Jamaica 
^  18  Nov. 

- Ellis.  1  W.  I.  R. 

— — —  Handasyde,  late  1  Veteran  Bn.  Hilse.i 

2(»  do. 

- -  Trimble,  h.  p.  103  F\  No' . 

- Baron  von  Poser,  h.  p.  Chass.  Bntan. 

Went*  1 1  «*>• 


Sure.  Gill,  50  F.  Jamaica  }}^, 

Stan  Assist  Surg.  Wiley,  Jamaica  " 

2d  Lieut  H.  Brahan,  Ceylon  Regt  Colonita 

^  **  jo*y 

Surg.  Ripking,  h.  p.  3  Hius.  Ger.  L^* 

- Mingay,  W.  Sufibllr.  MiU  30  May 

Gr^.  h.  p,  22  Dr.  India 
erson.  h.  p.  1  F. 

Hospital  Assist  Caiolan,  h.  p.  ChaUuiin 
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CORN  MARKETS. 
Edhihur^h* 


Oatmeal.  llH.Aj  P.Meal^ 


March  1 


Ghs'rOW, 


Oats,  2(i  l  lbs. 


English. 


Scots. 


British. 


British. 


I  Uantzic. 


Haddington, 


Dakcith 


Pease. 


Beans. 


Beans. 


Oalm.  240  lb. 


Oatm 


Barley  Oats. 


j  Oatmeal. 

Per  Boll. 

Pr.  Peek 

S.  (1.  8.  (1. 

161  17  !♦ 

17  0  17  0 

|17  0  17  0 

173  185 

s.  «1. 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

■  - 

BMW 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bye, 

Bc.ans, 

! 

Pease, 

iUlD. 

45  lb. 

_ 

bUlb. 

per  qr. 

l)er  qr. 

per  qr. 

Wheat  || 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av.  pr. 

fiC6 

479 

.521 

339 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

27  0  .57  6 
30  0  57  0 
51  6  58  6 
29  fi  40  0 

s.  d. 

53  7 

54  1  I 

55  1 

54  11  ' 

1 
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AGRICULTI  R.\L  REPORT. 

Tme  c^entm  ot  picwir;^  «set  wkh  do  lal^rrvption  from  t!»  llth  till  tbe?^-- 
•f  Februirr :  oa  tfcat  a  hearr  5co^  fell  tkxsj  the  east  o.'8«,  acd  siett 
nin  m  t!»e  inknd  psirts  of  the  ccuatTr  ;  *-,»  roiIk>ved  aiih  keen  lr\»t.  akirt 

roBticGed,  a-idi  littie  vtrlati  n,  till  the  Tth  of  the  present  inacttL  Is  lae 
districts,  st>triii^  of  braes  c-xna-c-uced  about  the  23d  of  Febnunf ;  the 
quect  stocni  preTected  that  operation  ihxn  betn^j  cucipl^ted,  ard  sowir.^ 
again  reauxaed  till  the  11th  cf  Marri*.  la  BaarT  icstaaces,  the  soil  U  sti*^ 
wet  for  that  o^ration.  Fam  bhocr  b  in  a  foroard  stale ;  nlowia^  ibr  s<?ev- 
furrow  b  for  Uie  miet  part  orer ;  and  scvIb^  for  oats  will  coauzietKe  w.thj  i 
areck,  »  earir  situatkaxs,  if  the  weather  permit.  Vetretalion  b  about  the  sacso 
•stage  of  forwardziesu  as  at  the  saxoe  perixi  last  seasoc.  Whoal,  in  expe^"- 
tintub  fufiered  coosiieriblT  kr  the  fretets  in  the  h»vinnin<:of  Febrvarr  and  Ma-vr- 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  two  la>t  weeks  in  Fehruarr  was  SS*  ;  of  tlw  t.r4 
week  in  the  present  month,  31^  5".  Depth  ot*  rain  and  mehed  sioow  dxe  ^ 
last,  24  Inches.  Sheep  are  in  a  more  healibr  state  than  was  expected,  firtw 
wet  and  rariable  weather  in  the  earlr  part  of  winter.  Tunups  for  the  leedins* 
brre  are  about  orer ;  those  that  still  remain  in  the  held  are  into 
cooseouenUr  the  bulb  b  of  little  use  in  feeding.  Potatoes  are  tcaive  and 
priced,  and  few  are  used  as  substitutes  for  turnips,  in  feeding  ot*  catlW-  *1^ 
ronaequence  b,  a  large  supple  of  fed  beasts  hare  been  hroi^bt  to  market,  *nu 
|aSces  hawe  fallea  aearlr  ooe  diiilMy  per  Aooe.  Milch  Cows  are  k>wer«pnc^ 
than  in  winter.  Lean  ^ock  maintain  good  prices.  Good  draught  horses 
▼ery  high  prioca  at  the  late  markets,  nearlr  as  high  as  at  anr  time  during  toe 
•V.  Sheep  were  {dentr  in  the  weekly  markets  of  Kdmburgh  and  Glasiti^* 

^tir  prices  weie  obtaiaeiL  Wheat  has  adranoed  in  price ;  in  the  Edinburgh 
ket  its  stated  as  high  as  40a.  In  Perth  and  Dundee,  S5s.  has  still  be«  aUsii 
n^imum.  The  demand  for  barley  b  hrvk,  and  Sts.  has  been  ohCiined  tor 
dmary  aMpiaa.  In  beans  and  gata  there  has  been  Uttfe  altcnUon* 

Penkakktr^  IkA  Afsrck  IStS. 
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^^'ncaw  X  E«twu>i  iCwwA,  Sm- 

aautK. 

kr^Mi.  £.  Vvfvt  gryacaftaoi^attfivv. 


-4«uakt«  AT.  itkXisa* 

>aa«?.  K.  ^«]ink«Kk  Waivr>&:t.  <i»>v«saaott- 

iXATTf. 

S"»!»u.  i-  A.  Kaotmc-^enevc  skater. 

IL  Mv\«K>ica-«M«v  5k  XtUr^rkiMar. 

'Sy 

*‘***^  X  xmeffs«cnM<,  Fkkv»«Marek  ^kcm!' 

KT. 

T.  Musma-tGNKt.  $caCkArc. 

^  vCHtfelMMr* 

'*.  AsAx^«^aikM«aJMw«uiUaKai< 

)iMMkMK.  rflJWg  ■li.WM 

>■  Uuocwaifer.  UiwcC  ckMaraaalcr. 

i:2i*Btxrs»  C.  SwiTffcMnyi’uai^w,  P  — ri^miiinr. 


^  >»•«  Skureteia.  s«mm«  bf«««r. 
X  .UkMMua4er>1.4Mw  iaacMAcr* 


Uaewarr.  mmtommim. 
timte  mnrhmi 

T.  M  kur^trevi,  aouciiwHri.  4Mkr. 
f*  IVio^trwc.  SjJkx  tekkr. 

'>«uo.X  «M|  p.  AbMew  >tik»4uw»  boCtk-pyr- 


.  *♦  *f^k>A<Amk  kntkkwt. 


.  *f^***4i  X  HaxtaA.  cw^mAbt* 

\atmyV40»ka»4«ML  «•*  «#»*  wIduj- 

PoAkoA  m  tfe»  ryy*^  I  wtirr. 


«>»*•  »**  *L  Uatd»g, 
X  4^  SknvMlNiC 


•‘eoirno*,  X  Slap,  Wwtmor«teadL  cvnMinkf. 


H«c4«rC  A  i'kdoimbtftau,  icX  tumvc. 

R.  KavuiiftrXvt.  ct. 

T.  >iwXta«Lr»6^«CXwM. 

X'tMok  k.  Sv«ai^<<oahciui'*^*«>>  ^awwjfciwt- 
Kmuftnwjw  X  i'xv^-AMu  X4MaNa«M« 
kJM^Ok;.  X  P.  N/y  witfi^wii; 

LaooLx.  T>  r.  Ikk  V  ik;i;j«f  kax.  <.XM«'aMtvku»t 
Le^vM.  >i4  V.  X^^reskiiJU.  yi^sat^sjwfcnw* 

L4r«v»  J.  >c«a&MuyCkMX. 

Uxi.  X  b&iJL?r*Crxvi,  ^^>cw  vVcxj* 
i«wif .  VI ,  tUvW  M.  \aMKv«  >>»ir«vv  Mr««c»AMX. 
skI  ASki  «,vikMt;'<ttM«v4uAt. 

XUUws,^  IL  X  kkll«lOca^^^a.'v>  WXwotCtW  SMt' 
c4uj4« 

MmkiiX.  r.  >Vlulrok»^v«cVV  v»«HA^ 

)X>x>t«k  X  I'o  bkakki-kUMilirc. 

XAgc^kiu  X  T.  \(U«||(utt-ykkVk  5i>  XAmumSiw^ 

luaX^vikc. 

K.  wxMMBHfiykft:**  UluikvXi^Mri. 
HWSVtlUNMC 

NatkMs.  M-  iMtvwyvsitiwx  AJMykw  kXUMiM- 
N««tiuX,  J«  4LiZi^>*Cra«i.  >Uiy«*Ow(Wk 

Mr« 

NkX««l.  X  likMCHfsifiNMk  lk>«B««lck'a|IMkl«W 
IwXtenM* 

iMunMk  T.  SUnmX  IummiAm* 

I>km.  -V.  A.  l|A».u  JW.  pn*»«w. 

PcmakU*  !*•  ^UWtSsn^t.  MUMK 
KM*.  IX  Liv«fiMuX  ttwtvkMML 
R«(W«<H.  X  kkkM^  iBlkW. 

Ro^u,  P,  P.  n.  lk>ibk««n. 

XtotouMMU.  X  H.  Mki  U.  k  44gi<Bfc>MV«w  Xmk*. 

IkAy-aahMttctt. 

Rowt^  W.  PKAumIK 

KowfayaX  H«  .  TuttMUum.  itMiMMA 

RMMtk  iX  LmM'Accv,  tk«maniuai* 

SMUhktx  X  IIUkMiXrtMK.  IkwlKiilr,  tecufrAnrr 
W.  Pitlw  hk— w  v«<iMllM> 
bMtfitf.  X  K.  Skynry.  ^Xuubwr  Mid  ((4wmc> 
SiuaUrivaKy^  Co  Mkiniiniwi. 

SwM.  N.  P.  UvvtyiwX  wiiwAMiMto 

U.  aii»ninm|i  Mi  <A<wf.  Cma^tatR  gA>i»t 
SkHCk,  W.  IV.  HolKwiKhiU.  uttk  WMVlM. 

Stejrtix  H.  PAokMty.  Ihmhw 

T*  AWk  X  Ikikjr.  i'tiaaiki  mm*»  4m9^ 
SfkJgm.  J.  MomoI  «CI«H. 
teuinr. 


J 


■Birifis. — Marrido'cs.  QMarcli 

i 

Wilkxjk,  R.  Lancaster,  winc-incrdiaut. 

Windftt,  J.  Norwich,  jjrocer. 

Wingate,  'J'.  W.  liaUi,  dealer. 

Wootl,  J.  Great  Rutecil-strect,  Bloomsbury,  silver* 
smith. 

Wright,  J.  Charlottc-atreet,  SU  Raucras,  chewc- 
monger. 


382  Register, — Bankrupts^ 

Stitdin!'.,  11.  Clicnjisidc,  warehouseman. 

Tiaith,  K.  Haitting'.  haberdasher. 

'l'urner,0.  Chauenr) -lane,  sUtiuner. 

*1  tiruer,  R.  Maiiciicbier,  joiner. 

W  hillcy.  J.  T*  fcldmotiton,  grocer. 

\V  likinaun,  U.  Li  ii«ster,  drafier. 

Ulliuuns,  \V.  U.  L|)|>er  Brook  street,  Grosvenor- 
Mluarc,  tailor. 


Ali'iiauetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announad 
February  1825  ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEQUESTRATIONS.  x  DIVIDENDS. 

Alex.ander,  Thomas,  dc  Co.  manufacturers  in  Hamilton,  Hugh,  merchant  in  Greenock;  by  the 

Glasgow.  trustee  theie. 

Bieket,  Alexander,  junior,  butcher  and  cattle-  Macalpme,  James,  merchant  and  trader,  at  t  or- 
dealer,  NcwU)!i  ujH)n-Ayr.  I>aeh,  near  Fort  William ;  by  J.  \V.  Juluutun, 

Jenkines,  William,  eoal-nuu^tcr  and  spirit-dealer  accountant  in  Greenoi  k. 

in  Glasgow.  M'Rae,  Daniel,  merchant  m  Naim ;  by  VV.  Clark, 

Kyle,  James,  for  Smith  &  Kyle,  hardwarc-mer-  mercliant  in  Invernest,. 

ehauU  in  liivcineks.  Phillips,  Lawrence,  manufacturer  and  mercliant 

NPGiliivray,  Robert,  upholsterer  in  luverncsss.  in  Glasgow;  by  J.  Birkniyre,  manufactuier 

Mcikle,  Thuiiui-s.  catUe-ileaicr  and  cowfeeder,  there. 

PorMluiietoun,  Edinburgh.  White  A  Co.  brewers  in  Perth;  by  Thomas  Wil- 

Menzies,  Thomas,  merchant,  druggist  and  sur-  liam  Sandeman,  merchant  tliere. 

geon  in  Glasgow.  Wilson,  Anthony,  merchant  and  rhip-owncr  in 

Sanilcrs,  Gilbert,  liardware-incrdiant,  agent  and  Aberdeen;  by  Alexander  Webster,  advucau- 

.'lei'uuntaiit  in  Glasgow.  tlicrc. 

Smith,  Andrew,  dra|)er  in  Arbroatiu  Young,  David,  wright  in  Calton,  Glasgow;  by 

Tan-work  Com2>any,  the  New,  Glasgow.  Alexander  Mein,  accountant  there. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS 


BIRTHS. 

18‘i4.  May  5,  At  Cannknore,  the  loidy  of  Capt. 
Fulton,  Deputy  Judge  Adi ucate-GcnerM  of  Tri- 
ehoiiopoly,  a  ilaughler. 

Nov.  ai*.  At  Keuswortli  Lodge,  MaiK'Iicster,  Ja> 
roaicA,  the  Lady  of  Dr  George  l)«n|wtcr,  a  son. 

1S2.'>.  Jan.  At  Mndinra,  ihe  laidy  of  Dr  Wil* 
liam  Gourlay  of  Kineraig,  a  daughter. 

b.  At  Anniston  House,  tlie  IGght  Hon.  Lady 
'Ann  Cruikshank,  a  son. 

—  At  Halifax,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Houston 
.*«tewart,  R.  N.  a  son. 

SI.  At  Dalkeith,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Robert 
Tail,  R.  N.,  a  daughter. 

S4.  At  Kirkcudbright,  Mrs  Niven,  of  Glcnarm, 
A  daughter. 

—  At  loiurUton  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Winck- 
worth,  a  sun. 

Sti.  At  Wuodvillr,  near  E<linburgh,  Mrs  James 
WiUon,  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Dewar  Plaee,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Edington, 
junior,  a  son. 

Eelx  I.  At  Haddington,  Mrs  Henry  Davidson, 
a  son. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Smart,  of  Cononsyth,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Sprot  of  Gamkirk,  a 
ilaughtrr. 

3  Near  .Scarborough,  the  Lady  of  I'aptain  Ro¬ 
bert  liklwell  Edwants,  a  son. 

—  At  Ruehlaw  House,  the  Lady  of  John  Bu* 
efian  SydsertT,  Fsq.of  Ruehlaw,  a  daughter. 

4.  Mrs  Horsburch,  of  Loehmalony,  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Archihald  Douglas,  Great  King-Street, 
Edinburgh,  a  son. 

3.  At  her  hmwe,  in  I>aII  Mall,  London,  the 
1  ouutcas  of  Mount  Charles,  Lady  of  the  Under 
•;«cfetary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aftkirs,  a  son  and 
heir. 

tk  At  Kirkcudbright,  the  louly  of  D.  Blair,  Esq. 
younger  of  Uorgue,  a  daughter. 

..  KrtKlerick-StTect,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 

Keitfa,  a  dau^ter. 

Duhiin.  the  Lady  of  LieutenantColoBel 
Maegregor,  Mith  regiment,  a  daughter. 

la  At  LochgUph^,  Mn  Captain  M'Lachlan, 
a  ton. 

wJL*L**?  Northumberlaiid-Street, 

Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

ilaiill  m  ''®*‘*®**^  Cottage,  Mrs  Ixnth  Hay,  a 

I «’  *  I  Fnrbea  Irvine,  a  daughter. 

J3.  At  Leackin,  ttie  Hon.  Mrs  Grant  of  Gmt, 


May  14.  In  Upper  Berkeley-Strect,  Loiuloii, 
the  Lady  of  William  T.  Thornton,  Esq.  a  son. 

1 5.  At  Broomhall,  the  Countess  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Aberdour,  Mrs  Dryee,  a 
daughter. 

IK.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Wliig- 
ham.  Esq.  advocate,  a  son. 

t?3.  At  the  Union  Hotel,  SL  Andrew’s  Square, 
Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  .the  Hon.  CapU  Elliot, 
R.  N.,  a  son. 

14.  At  Gloucester  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  La<Iy 
of  James  Hozier,  Esq.  younger  of  Newlandi,  a  loiu 


MARRIAGES. 

1824.  Dec.  28.  At  Kingarar,  Island  of  Mull,  Pe¬ 
ter  M ‘Arthur,  Esq.  Ardwea,  to  Flora,  daughter  of 
tl^  late  John  M'Lean,  Esq.  of  Langamull. 

182.i.  Jan.  17.  At  St  SidweU’s  Church,  F.xetcr, 
Henry  l^issmore.  Esq.  merchant,  Calcutta,  to 
Emily  Macleod,  third  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Rollo,  Esq.  M.  D.  Surgeon-Geiwral  and  Inspector 
of  Ordiuinec  Hospitals,  Woolwich.  . 

26.  At  Jedburgh,  H.  Brumdl,  Bl«q- 
Houghton,  Northumberland,  to  Miss  Mary 
ett,  mini  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Richard  Black¬ 
ett  Nisbet 

31.  At  .St  Mary-le-Bonnc  Church,  London, 
Captain  the  Hon.  alter  Forbes,  CoWstrwm 
guards,  second  son  of  the  Right  Hbn.  Lord  ror- 
bes,  to  Horatia,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gregory 
Shaw,  Bart  of  Ken  ward,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

—  Adam  Messer,  Esq.  surgeon,  Lauriston  rl^«. 
to  Miss  Colburn,  St  Andrew’i-Street  adin- 
burgh.  ... 

Feb.  1.  At  Glasgow,  James  W'ylie,  of 
leywight  Perthshire,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  tne 
late  Andrew  Patton,  Esq.  Gl^ow.  . 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Thomas  H»tioo»« 
Cormiston,  minister  of  Covington,  to  fcteooora, 
tlau^ter  of  DarM  M'Haffle,  I^^q- of 

3.  At  No. «.  .Shandwick  Place,  toUnburgh. 
ter  Sco*t,  Bw.  Lieutenant  in  the  15th  Hu»erfj««- 
eet  son  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  of  Abbi^i^  ““[I* 
to  Mill  Jane  Jobson,  only  child  of  ***• 

Jobfion,  Esq.  of  Loehoie,  hi  the  county  of  W- 

7.  At  KirkoMy,  TtMWias  L.  DundM,  pq«  R-  o* 

to  Margaret  third  daughter  of  Dr  Johnston,  lur 
aMy.  **  *'  ‘ 

8.  At  Peel,  the  Ree.  Natfcaniel  ^ 

nisier  of  Oatehieb,  to  Manaret  daughter  of  Mr 
Robert  Lakilaw,  Peel,  SelkirkrfilrM 

—  At  Hurley,  Berks,  Ciiq^  the  Hon.  CMJJ* 
Leonid  Irby,  R.  N.|  fourm  son  of  Lo«®  ••m***' 


M  Fr;inc«,  Mwml  daughter  of  John  Mangles, 

8.  At  Twickenham,  Hol)ert  JeffVey,  Fs<j. 
tn  M.iry  Kleanor,  widow  of  the  late  William  Simj)- 
u))!  Madras, 

1(1  \t  \bcrfiml,  William  Mure,  Esq.  eldest  son 
„f  \\illiam  Mure.  Esq.  of  (’aldwell,  to  Laura,  se- 
,^nd  dau-^htcr  of  the  Late  William  Markham,  Esq. 
MilUiva  Mall,  in  the  county  of  York. 

I‘'.  In  St.  .latnes’s  Church,  London,  Mr  I .  Lam- 
UTt,  to  jane,  eldest  ilaughtcr  of  Hobert  Sjiears, 
Fmi.  of  Kinninmount,  Fifeshire. 

11.  \t  Edinburgh,  John  i’ulloch,  E-sq.  of  Ar- 
thur^hicl.  county  of  Roxburgh,  to  Miss  Helen 
11.  S.  Falconer,  second  daughter  of  David  Falco¬ 
ner,  Es<i.  of  Carlo  wrie. 

l.i.  At  Thirlestane,  the  Rev.  Walter  Hume,  of 
Vetbolm,  to  Mis.s  Jeanie  Oliver,  only  daughter  of 
Mr  Thomas  Oliver. 

17.  At  Morningside,  Daniel  Mackay,  Esq.  of  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  to  Mrs  Muir,  relict  of  John 
Muir,  F..s(].  late  of  Demerara. 

‘A*.  At  Ho’ncss,  James  Johnston,  Esq,  mervh.nnt, 
F  linburgh,  to  Helen,  youngest  ilaughter  of  the 
late  Wilhain  Scott,  Esq.  Musselburgh. 

DEATHS. 

18?4.  Aug.  .\t  Nag|x)re,  in  India,  Capt  Wm. 
Hardy,  of  ('h.Hrlesfield,  eldest  surviving  .son  of  the 
late  lica  .  Dr  Thomas  Hardy,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  University  oi  Edinburgh,  and  one 
of  the  ministers  of  that  city. 

1(1.  At  SL  Tliome,  Madras,  William,  youngest 
son  of  Licut.-Colonel  Commandant  Robert  Mae- 
dowal,  7th  regiment  native  infantry. 

Sept.  At  Madras,  Charles  Fullerton,  Esq.  Judge 
at  ('hingleput. 

2.'.  At  Madras,  (^aptain  Archibald  Erskine  Pat- 
tallo,  commanding  the  Governor’s  body  guard. 

Nov.  In  New  Ham{Kihire,  North  America,  Dr 
il.unsay. 

20.  At  Paris,  in  her  86th  year,  Mrs  Alice  Mor¬ 
ton,  formerly  the  widow  of  John  Crawford,  Esq. 
of  Hay  field  Plai*e,  Edinburgh. 

2H.  At  Port  Antonio.  Jamaica,  of  yellow  fever, 
John  David  Shirrefs,  Esq.  surgeon,  eldest  son  of 
the  bte  Alexander  Shinrefs,  Esq.  advocate,  Aber¬ 
deen. 

Di'c.  12.  At  Jamaica,  James  .Scott,  Esa.  third 
vm  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Scott,  minister  of 
Auehterhouse. 

Ifi.  At  Hellemont,  Jamaica,  George  Willis,  Esq, 
surgeon,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Wilson,  Es<i. 
Kirksldy. 

lH2.i.  Jan.  14.  At  Cummertrees  village,  Betty 
.‘'hc.'ircr,  at  the  advanced  age  of  99,  having  thus 
mtered  her  hundredth  year;  indeed  she  was  sup- 
jiosed  by  many  of  the  old  people  in  the  neign- 
brurhood  to  have  been  upwards  of  100,  but  she 
tw  1  iio  dcx’ument  that  could  record  the  period 
m  her  birth.  She  was  the  daughter  of  two  ohl 
nilhful  servants  of  the  late  Sir  John  Douglas  of 
Kelh^  She  retained  all  her  faculties  quite  en¬ 
tire  till  within  a  short  time  of  her  death,  and 
oHiId  joke  and  be  amused  with  events  that  were 
oepurrlng,  and  always  brightened  up  when  the 
of  her  youth  were  brought  to  her  recollec¬ 
tion.  Never  was  a  Highland  vassal  more  faith- 
mllv  attaehed  to  his  chieftain,  than  she  was  to 
^’'dly  she  had  served  so  loiw;  at  the  name 

Douglas  her  heart  ever  warmeo.  At  all  merry- 
'"Mings  Betty  was  a  person  oi  great  importance, 
nothing  drew  forth  her  sarcastic  humour 
forcibly  than  when  she  saw  the  famoen' 
'‘jves  or  their  daughters  dressed  finer  than  what 
»ne  conside^  betaine  their  station.  Betty  was  a 
JacoUte,  and  the  often  rceountad  wltn  mueh 
vnthusiastic  delight  having  seen  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  as  he  pass^  Cumroertrees,  when 
from  Dumfries  to  England. 
sJr  (a  near  London,  Alex.  'Filloch, 

Of  proprietor  and  cooduchir  of  the 

Um^  evening  paper.  Mr  Tilloch  found 
^^**<*g*®c»*  pursuits,  and  published 

Newton,  Northumberland,  Mrs  Meth- 
^V;"T{®rfCaptoin  Methven.  R.  N.  - 

^At  Dumtaiaoe,  Mr  James  Milne,  Jinior,  son 
“iJ®i»<®.An.lraw  Milne,  Esq.  Bo’ness. 

*>«»**.  In  Benurd-btreet,  I^th,  Mr 
Bro^,  baker. 

the  Right  Hon.  S.Ackvnie.  Earl  of 


Jan.  ?4.  At  Linlithgow,  in  the  Mth  year  of  his 
age,  Mr  AVilliam  Wilson,  senior,  shoemaker  there, 
mueh  and  justly  regrettetl  by  .«  numerous  and  re- 
MKX'table  circle  of  friends  and  ncqiiaintaixv:. 
There  were  several  occurrences  in  the  life  of  thi;» 
worthy  oKl  m.-rn  deserving  of  reetrnl.  He  wit¬ 
nessed  the  battle  of  Prestonpiuis,  and  saw  the  fall 
of  the  brave  and  virtuous  (:olonel  (Jardner.  lie 
was  on  the  plains  of  Abram  with  the  immortal 
AVolfe,  and  bore  a  part  of  the  arduous  duties  of 
the  ever-meinorabW  day  when  that  lainentctl 
hero  fell.  He  was  also  at  the  sieges  of  Havannalr 
aud  Louishurg.  His  domestic  Ufo  h.as  been  aii 
unehtH|uered  scene  of  comfort  ami  tramiuillity, 
to  which  the  rectitude  of  his  comluct  and  equani¬ 
mity  of  tcinjHT  principally  contributed.  He  was 
a  kind  and  ntll*ctionate  nuslwnd  and  |iarent,  .a 
true  patriot,  a  siru*ere  Christian,  and  an  honest 
man.  He  used  to  remark  that  he  liml  in  “  three” 
Kings’  reigns — ww  "  thrc*e”  commanding  olfloers 
fall— was  a  member  of  “  three"  mason  lodge^. 
and  had  “  three"  descendants  in  the  direct  line, 
all  WllH.im  Wilsons.  He  was  highly  respected  in 
all  the  MK'icties  to  which  he  Ixdonged ;  and  one 
of  them,  (the  I  lonetoun  I.odge  of  Bathgate*)  checi- 
fully  pays  this  trioute  to  his  memory. 

2.5.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Campbell,  Esq., 
sometime  Captain  in  the  Edinburgh  regiment  of 
militia 

—  Mrs  M.  Gray  Russell,  10,  South  H.movcr- 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

26.  At  F^dinburgh,  Mr  John  L.  Virtue,  merchant. 

—  At  Melrose,- Mr  Charles  F.rskine,  writer. 

—  At  his  house,  5,  Pilrig-Street,  FMinburgh, 
Mrs  Margaret  lleoch,  wife  of  Mr  John  Re<H*li, 
and  on  the  11th  current,  Margaret  Martha,  their 
infant  daughter. 

27.  At  Linlithgow,  Jean,  second  daughter  of 
Mr  John  Gibbeson,  skinner, , tanner,  and  giue-ma- 
nufactuier  there. 

28.  At  New  Deer,  age<i  .“JO,  William,  eldest  son 
of  Mr  John  Brodie,  merchant  there. 

—  At  her  house,  Buccleuch-Street,  Eiiinhurgh, 
at  an  advanced  age.  Miss  Margaret  Grierson, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Grierson,  Esq.  wine- 
merchant,  FMinburgh. 

—  At  Park,  Mrs  Forbes  of  Blackford. 

—  At  Penzance,  John  Gloag,  F'sep  of  LimefieUU 

29.  Aged  97,  Maurice  O’Connell,  Ksq.  of  Derri- 
hane.  His  landtnl  property  (i,‘.4(M)0  a-year,)  he 
has  bequeathed  to  his  nefihew,  Counsellor  O’Con¬ 
nell,  and  has  divided  raually  between  him  and 
his  brothers,  John  and  James  O’Connell,  Esqrs. 
£.40,000  in  money. 

29.  At  Corbelly  Square,  Troqueer,  in  her  79th 
year,  Mrs  M'Murdo,  relict  of  the  late  Jas.  M'Mur- 
do,  Elsf],  of  Barbado^ 

—  At  Springmount,  county  of  Antrim,  Mrs 
Hood,  senior,  of  Springmount 

30.  At  his  house,  Merchant-.Street,  Elilinburgh, 
Mr  John  (Jrmiston,  solicitor  at  law. 

31.  At  Woodbum,  near  Kirkintulloch,  John 
Buchanan,  Flsq.  of  Carbeth. 

F'eb.  1.  At  Bristol,  Mrs  Ann  Spittal,  wife  of  Mr 
David  Soutcr,  dru(^st,  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Peter  Hay,  Esq.  of  llayfield, 
aged  78. 

—  At  Powis  Farm,  Miss  Margaret  Bruce,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Jo^n  Bnico,  Esq.  Sherilf- 
sub^itute  of  C  lackmannanshirc. 

2.  Mr  John  Baillie,  farmer  at  Old  Montrose, 
aged  69. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Campsie,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Ann 
Stirling,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Mr  LaiwUe,  of  Can^e, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Stirling,  Bart, 
of  Glorat. 

5.  At  Selkirk,  Mr  William  Borrowman,  surgeon, 
aged  81. 

—  At  Morton,  Lieut.-General  Alex.  Trotter. 

6.  At  Slacks,  parish  of  Tinwald,  Elizabeth 
CrightoD,  wife  oi  Robert  Farries,  farmer,  aged  78 
yeftTi* 

—  At  Crown-Street,  Hutchesontown,  Mr  John 
Russell,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

7.  Mr  George  Scott,  late  of  the  Admiralty  Of¬ 
fice,  London,  eldest  sort  of  Mr  Alexander  i^t. 
Ormifton. 

—  At  Scremerston,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Hogarth,  wife 
of  Robert  Hogarth,  Esq.  Scremerston. 

—  At  AberdVen,  Mrs  Ann  AUan,  rdict  of  the 

deoeaaed  George  Robertson,  merchant  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  aged  74.  .  .  , 

8.  At  Exeter,  aged  G2,  Eliza  Helen,  widow  of 
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Jame*  Lau(t«r,  Esq.  of  WhitcsUute,  and  daughter 
of  tlie  late  Jutin  Turner.  Eaq.  of  TumerhalL 


biah.  He  took  regular  joumies  every  sumuier 
to  the  north,  the  south,  and  west  or  So)tlan,i 
moat  frequently  on  foot.  He  had  at  first  been  a 
preacher  among  the  W esleyan  M  cthodists ;  but  f(»r 
many  years  had  not  been  connected  with  any 
body  of  nrofeasing  Christians.  He  was  distin- 

Suianed  ttit  a  retentive  memo^— so  much  su, 
lat  he  has  been  known  to  deliver  to  hU  audi¬ 
ence  out  of  doors  almost  verbatim  the  sennon 
which  shortly  before  he  had  been  hearing  in  tire 
church.  He  possessed  a  cheerful  disposition,  wim 
of  sober  habits,  inoffensive  in  his  conduct,  and 
zealous  and  active  in  his  calling.  To  the  honour 
of  Scotland  be  it  said,  there  is  not  on  record  a 
ftiiu'le  instance  of  intcrru]»tlon  to  the  labour  of 
this  pious  and  primitive  character,  either  arising 
from  clerical  intolerance  or  the  levity  of  the  po¬ 
pulace.  He  has  left  a  widow,  in  the  H'/th  yesr  of 
ner  age,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  married  state 
for  the  long  period  of  sixty-four  years.— Dundee 
Advertiser. 

Feb.  13.  At  Arbroath,  aged  34  years,  Isabel  Good- 
all,  wife  of  Mr  Patrick  nilson,  bookseller. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Agnes  Simpson,  relict  of 
James  Megget,  merchant  there. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Maria  Metcalf,  relict  of 
Mr  John  Marshall,  cutler,  Charlestown,  South 
Carolina. 

—  AtWhitehill,  near  Cflasgow,  John  Carlyle, 
only  son  of  Mr  Robison,  Coats  Crescent. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Menzics,  Esq.  Solid- 
tor  of  Customs  for  Scotland- 
—  At  Gategill,  Hugh  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Gategill, 
agetl  71  years. 

17.  Henry  VVrottesley,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Brackley. 
19.  At  Montrose,  after  a  snort  illness,  the  Hev. 
Alexander  Molleson,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age, 
and  48th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Newtonstewart,  Nathaniel  Fullerton, 
Esq.  writer  there. 

—  At  Wellington  Square,  Ayr,  Agnes,  young- 
est  daughter  of  George  Ranken,  Esq.  of  White- 
hill. 

—  At  EiUnburgh,  Mary  Ann  Elder,  daughter  of 
Mr  Robert  Rattray,  W.  S. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  Susannah  Maria  Bradford, 
relict  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Flint,  late  of 
his  Majesty’s  23th  regiment  of  foot 
77211.  At  l7.  Castle-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Rosina 
Home,  relict  of  Mr  Thomas  Laing,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  the  dtxcascd  Hon.  Gwrge  Home. 

22.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Katherine  Wedderbum, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Wetldcrburn,  Esq- 
Collector  of  the  Customs,  Inverness. 

—  At  M  ungall  Cottage,  Joseph  StainUin,  Esq. 
manager  of  the  Carron  Company.  . 

24.  At  Edinburgh,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the 
24th  ywr  of  his  age,  Mr  Thomas  Cavens,  student 
of  metlicine,  from  Dumfries-shire. 

Lately,  la  SU  Vincent,  West  Indies,  Gwge 
Gtanville  Forbes,  second  son  of  the  late  Dr  For¬ 
bes,  of  the  county  of  Sutherland. 

—  At  Sierra  Leone,  Mr  Peter  Coulthard,  s  nr 
tive  of  Domock,  Ihirofries-shire,  and  msstcr  of 
the  Briton,  aged  about  30  years,  and  much  re- 
selected.  “The  Briton  sailed  from  Liverpool  some 
time  since,  with  a  healthy  crew  of  about 
men,  not  one  of  whom  lived  to  return  to  tner 
native  soil.  A  boy  only  of  the  whole  aew  wr- 
vi  ves 

27.  At  EdiniMi^h,  suddenly,  Mr  James  Scott, 
builder. 

—  At  Mary's  Plaoe.  StoekMfC^  AgMi» 
eit  daughter  of  Mr  Parker. 


Ruthven  dr  Son,  Pr^iten,  Edinburgh. 


